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TO  THE 


liKADKRS  OF  THE  ECLECTIC  REVIEW. 


Before  assuming  the  position  of  Proprietor,  and  commencing 
my  duties  as  Editor,  of  the  ‘  Eclectic  Review,*  I  am  anxious  to 
make  its  supporters  acquainted  with  the  motives  and  feelings 
by  which  I  am  influenced,  and  the  principles  which  will  guide 
me  in  my  endeavours,  I  am  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  which 
must  necessarily  be  encountered  by  the  man  whose  lot  it  is 
to  follow  one  so  gifted,  so  liberal,  and  so  judicious,  as  my 
friend.  Dr.  Price.  Indeed,  but  for  the  assurance  that  I  shall 
carry  with  me  his  sympathy,  and  be  able  to  look  to  him,  and 
kindred  spirits,  for  counsel  and  support,  the  thought  of  the 
solemn  responsibility  of  my  new  position  would  overwhelm 
me,  and  I  dare  not  make  my  present  attempt.  The  ‘  Eclectic  * 
has  ever  maintained  the  high  position  of  an  organ  of  that 
Evangelical  liberalism,  the  moral  power  of  which  cannot  well 
be  over-rated,  and  on  whose  progress  and  prosperity  depend 
alike  the  maintenance  of  Christian  truth,  and  the  vindication, 
in  all  their  integrity,  of  those  ecclesiastical,  social,  and  political 
reforms  which  will  emaiicipate  religion  from  her  present  un¬ 
seemly  chains,  purify  the  now  foul  world  of  squalor,  reck¬ 
lessness,  and  sin,  and  transform  freedom  from  a  patriot  dream 
into  a  glorious  reality.  Such  has  been,  and  is  now,  the  position 
of  the  ‘  Eclectic  — and  to  maintain  that  position,  unchanged, 
uncompromised,  shall  be  my  most  earnest  endeavour.  In 
these  times  of  ferment  and  speculation,  when  mere  pleasing 
and  dreamy  sentiments  arc  accepted  in  the  place  of  deep, 
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stem,  well-inatureil  convictions — when  a  selfish  expediency 
presides  in  the  council  chambers  of  political  parties,  and  bids 
even  religion  itself  yield  to  the  potency  of  its  sway— when  the 
claims  of  the  conscience,  and  the  dictates  of  eternal  justice,  are 
ignored  by  men,  who  heed  the  decrees  of  faction,  and  the 
convenience  of  cabinets,  but  disregard,  practically  disicgaid, 
that  (jospcl  which  is  holier  and  mightier  than  them  all ;  I 
say,  in  such  times  it  is  important  that  a  work  should  exist  in 
which  the  supremacy  of  Christianity  may  be  asserted,  in  defi¬ 
ance  of  the  sneers  of  the  worldly-minded,  and  human  rights 
demanded  on  the  only  grounds  which  Christians  can  recognise 
as  tenable  or  satisfactory  ;  viz.,  that  the  same  Gospel,  which 
brought  to  light  life  and  immortality,  proclaimed  man’s  bro¬ 
therhood  and  the  spirituality  of  religion  in  the  ears  of  a 
priest-ridden  world. 

Though  I  have  no  wish  to  needlessly  extend  this  Address, 
for,  after  all,  I  must  be  judged  by  what  I  doy  and  not  by  what  I 
promise; — still,  for  the  sake  of  candour  and  explicitness,  I 
beg  to  state  that  the  principles  of  the  ‘  Eclectic,’  whether 
religious,  or  political — whether  relating  to  ecclesiastical  polity, 
or  to  questions  of  social  and  educational  reform,  will  remain 
unchanged.  I  shall  maintain  inviolate  the  individiiaUty  of 
the  work  ; — as  far  as  practicable  securing  the  services  of  the 
writers  who  have  thus  far  upheld  its  reputation,  and  of  other 
gentlemen  justly  celebrated  for  the  soundness  of  their  views, 
the  vigour  of  their  style,  and  the  consistency  of  their  charac¬ 
ters.  In  the  literary  department  of  the  work  I  shall  endeavour 
to  do  ample  justice  to  the  several  productions  whicli  may  be 
reviewed  in  its  pages,  and  trust  that  no  honourable  opponent 
may  ever  have  reason  to  complain  of  the  spirit  in  which  his 
\ieus  arc  assailed,  however  completely  at  variance  with  my 
own  convictions  of  truth  and  right  those  views  may  be.  I 
hold,  that  wntuiij  *  the  truth  in  love,’  is  no  less  a  Christian 
obligation  than  ‘speaking’  such  ‘truth  in  love;’  and  am 
deeply  assured  that  the  bojietieial  results  of  controversy  de¬ 
pend  no  less  on  the  temper  in  which  it  is  carried  on  by  the 
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respective  disputants,  than  on  the  amount  of  truth  which  may 
be  elicited  by  their  discussion.  For  the  future,  I  propose 
that  each  number  shall  contain  a  well-digested  summary  of 
the  events  of  the  past  month,  religious,  political,  and  social, 
with  such  comments  thereon  as  may  be  deemed  necessary ;  and 
I  hope,  occasionally,  to  furnish  the  subscribers  with  carefully 
translated  extracts  from  such  works  of  foreign  authors  as  may 
not  be  within  the  reach  of  ordinary  readers,  and  appear  cal¬ 
culated  to  serve  the  cause  to  whose  interests  the  ‘  Eclectic*  is 
devoted.  I  also  hope  to  enlarge  the  department  usually 
assigned  to  ‘  Brief  Notices,*  in  order  that  a  more  prompt  at¬ 
tention  may  be  given  to  all  valuable  works  which  may  be  for¬ 
warded  for  criticism. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  only  say  that  my  dearest  object,  my 
holiest  ambition,  in  connexion  with  my  labours  as  a  writer,  is 
to  vindicate  the  divine  claims  of  Christianity,  and  hasten  on 
its  emancipation  from  the  bondage  of  the  State, — to  assert  the 
claims  of  humanity,  whether  those  claims  assume  a  political 
or  a  social  form, — to  defend  our  ‘  old  landmarks’  of  faith 
against  the  encroachments  of  a  ‘  philosophy  falsely  so  called,* 
— in  fine,  to  do  my  humble  part  in  assailing  error  in  theology, 
— in  maintaining  right  and  truth  in  politics, — and  imparting 
vigour,  manliness,  and  heroism  to  Nonconformity  !  Such  arc 
my  objects ;  and  may  lie  ‘  without  whom  nothing  is  strong, 
nothing  is  holy,’  qualify  me  for  my  work. 

The  Proprietor  and  Editor  of  the  Eclectic. 
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AVitii  the  present  ^  oluine  my  responsibility  terminates.  Cir¬ 
cumstances  which  I  cannot  control  necessitate  the  relinquish¬ 
ment  of  a  post  whieh  I  have  occupied  for  thirteen  years,  and 
which  I  had  hoped  to  retain  to  the  close  of  life.  The  state  of  my 
health,  in  the  opinion  of  my  medical  advisers,  requires  repose, 
and  I  have  no  alternative  but  to  submit.  I  yield  to  a  neces¬ 
sity  which  is  too  obvious  to  admit  of  doubt,  and  instead  of 
indulging  in  unavailing  sorrow,  gratefully  acknowledge  the 
many  mercies  by  which  my  life  has  been  distinguished.  So 
much  of  personal  reference  may  be  allowed,  and  appears  due 
to  those  readers,  whose  steady  support  has  enabled  me,  amidst 
many  difficulties,  to  continue  my  editorial  labours.  1  retire  from 
my  post  without  regret  so  hir  as  the  general  tenor  and  complexion 
of  my  editorship  are  concerned.  I  am  conscious  of  having 
failed  to  realize  my  own  idea  of  what  such  a  journal  should  be, 
though  in  self-justification  I  might  allude  to  circumstances  which 
all  would  allow  to  extenuate,  at  least,  the  blame  of  failure.  A 
more  generous  support  of  their  literature  on  the  part  of  Dis¬ 
senters,  would  enable  their  journalists  to  accomplish  much  wdiich 
they  can  now  only  vainly  contemplate. 

Hut  apart  from  the  faults  of  execution — to  whatever  extent 
they  may  have  existed — I  am  not  conscious  of  having  failed  in 
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my  cngcigcmcnts  with  tlie  public.  Of  one  thing  I  am  cer¬ 
tain.  I  have  never  knowingly  swerved  from  the  advocacy  of 
truth,  whatever  penalty  that  advocacy  entailed,  ihe  pecuniary 
interests  of  my  journal  have  never  been  consulted  at  the 
expense  of  its  integrity.  Temporary  disfavor  has  often  been 
hazarded  by  the  defence  of  unpopular  opinions,  and  the  result 
has  shown  that  the  apprehension  was  not  chimerical.  Distin- 
guislied  as  advocates  of  frpedom  of  speech.  Dissenters  are  not 
always  superior  to  the  prejudices  by  which  such  freedom  is 
shackled.  Were  I  at  liberty  to  disclose  the  private  correspon¬ 
dence  I  have  had,  it  w  ould  be  seen  that  neither  threats  nor  soli¬ 
citations  have  been  wanting  to  induce  the  abandonment  of  the 
course  w’hich  my  conscience  and  judgment  alike  approved.  The 
pages  of  the  ‘  Eclectic  *  arc  the  best  evidence  I  can  furnish  of 
such  communications  not  having  been  permitted  to  warp  my 
course.  I  refer  to  them  now  with  honest  pride.  They  are,  in 
the  matter  of  integrity,  what  I  would  wish  them  to  be,  and  the 
remembrance  of  my  decision  at  various  periods,  affords  me,  in 
this  review,  unalloyed  satisfaction. 

My  editorship  has  brought  me  into  communication  with 
many  gentlemen  whose  acquaintance  and  esteem  are  amongst 
the  special  pleasures  of  my  life.  It  would  be  gratifying  to  name 
them,  but,  for  various  reasons,  I  must  refrain,  contenting  myself 
w’ith  a  general  expression  of  my  high  sense  of  the  value  of  the 
aid  they  have  rendered  me,  and  my  sincere  hope  that  their 
talents  and  scholai*ship,  their  theological  science,  varied  litera¬ 
ture,  and  able  advocacy  of  religious  and  political  freedom,  will 
continue  to  enrich  the  pages  of  the  ‘  Eclectic.’ 

In  relinquishing  my  post,  it  is  some  consolation  to  reflect, 
that  the  circulation  of  the  ‘  Eclectic  ’  is  considerably  greater 
than  when  the  journal  came  into  my  hands,  and  that  its  future 
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conduct  will  maintain  all  its  distinguishing  principles,  theologi¬ 
cal,  ecclesiastical,  and  political.  To  its  future  Editor,  I  cordially 
invite  the  confidence  and  friendly  support  of  my  readers.  To 
greater  leisure  than  I  have  ever  been  able  to  command,  he  unites 
superior  talents,  and  in  some  departments,  at  least,  more  thorough 
and  practical  knowledge.  In  every  way  that  consists  with  the 
necessity  laid  upon  me,  it  will  be  my  pleasure — as  it  is  obviously 
my  duty — to  aid  his  efforts.  Though  ceasing  to  conduct,  I  shall 
never  cease  to  be  interested  in  the  prosperity  of,  the  '  Eclectic 
and  in  my  comparative  retirement,  shall  find  both  solace  and 
cause  for  thankfulness  in  the  report  of  its  success. 

THOMAS  PRICE. 

7,  Iltghhury  Terrace^ 

Nov.  23,  1849. 
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Art.  I. — 1.  Brief  Reasons  for  leaving  the  English  Establishment.  By 

I.  Dodson,  A.M.,  lately  Vicar  of  Cockerham.  8vo.  Pp.  C9.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Partridge  and  Oakey. 

2.  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  British  Anti-state- 
church  Associathm.  1849. 

3.  The  Nonconformist.,  May  2  ;  Annual  Meeting  of  the  British  Anii- 
state-ch arch  Associa tion. 

We  receive  Mr.  Dodson’s  pamphlet  with  great  respect.  It  brings 
its  own  credentials  with  it.  Every  candid  man,  whatever  be  his 
party,  must  feel  that  it  is  entitled  to  calm  and  dispassionate  atten¬ 
tion  .  It  comes  into  court  like  a  witness  of  untainted  character,  whose 
information  and  integrity  are  beyond  doubt.  The  circumstances 
out  of  which  it  has  grown,  are  alone  sufficient  to  command  our 
confidence.  It  is  no  light  and  frivolous  production,  thrown  off 
w  ithout  earnestness ;  but  bespeaks  grave  thought,  and  involves 
large  sacrifice.  It  is  a  homage  rendered  to  conscience  at  the 
cost  of  secular  interests — a  public  notification  of  the  grounds  of 
a  change  which  vanity  could  not  prompt,  nor  the  love  of  money, 
nor  the  lust  of  power,  have  produced.  A  change  of  religious 
view  s  and  connexions  is  a  grave  matter.  It  is  not  to  be  made 
lightly,  nor  ought  it  to  be  viewed  with  indifference.  To  what¬ 
ever  extent  it  occurs,  it  constitutes  a  significant,  and  it  may  be,  an 
instructive  fact ;  one,  at  least,  which  is  entitled  to  unprejudiced 
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consideration,  and  which  ought  to  be  judged  of  by  a  generous 
standcurd.  Circumstances  may  it  is  true  involve  its  character 
in  doubt.  Where  poverty  is  exchanged  for  wealth,  obscurity 
for  renown,  or  social  deprivation  for  civil  status  and  power,  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  a  suspicion  that  secular  considerations  may 
have  had  w’eight.  The  most  candid  mind  w’ill  be  open  to  suspi¬ 
cions  of  this  order.  Uhey  may  not  be  invited,  nay,  more,  they  may 
be  repelled,  but  come  they  w’ill,  for  the  facts  of  the  case  en¬ 
gender  them.  In  all  such  instances,  however,  the  grounds  of 
doubt  are  obvious  and  palpable.  Lvery  eye  can  see  thein, 
and  the  meanest  and  the  feeblest  intellect  can  measure  their 
growth. 

But  nothing  of  this  sort  can  be  supposed  to  exist  in  such  a 
case  as  Mr.  Dodson’s.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  his  logic,  the  integrity  of  his  procedure  cannot  be 
questioned.  Admit  for  a  moment  that  his  reasonings  are 
inconclusive,  that  they  are  based  on  false  premises,  and  are 
vitiated  by  w  ant  of  coherence ;  assume  his  information  to  be 
defective,  his  historical  reading  one-sided,  his  judgments  capri¬ 
cious,  and  his  view'  of  the  Divine  record  restricted  and  super¬ 
ficial  ;  it  still  remains  plain  to  a  demonstration  that  he  has 
acted  the  part  of  an  honest  and  conscientious  inquirer,  has 
sought,  whether  successfully  or  not,  the  discovery  of  truth  on  a 
matter  of  the  gravest  importance.  liis  sincerity  is  proved 
by  the  sacrifices  he  has  made,  for  the  change  announced 
involves,  in  his  case,  large  pecuniary  loss,  and  the  surrender 
of  a  social  status,  yet  more  attractive  to  many  minds.  Now 
we  confess  that  we  love  to  contemplate  such  an  example 
apart  from  the  right  or  the  wrong  of  the  conclusions  avowed. 
W  ere  we  to  adopt  all  which  his  assailants  may  allege  against 
his  reasonings,  we  should  still  do  honour  to  the  morale  of  his 
procedure,  should  rise  from  the  consideration  of  his  case  with  a 
higher  estimate  of  our  nature,  a  profounder  sense  of  the  sub¬ 
limity  of  virtue  in  the  sacrifices  she  volunteers  at  the  call  of 
duty.  It  is  refreshing  to  contemplate  such  instances.  They  redeem 
the  ordinary  selfishness  of  our  race,  call  up  to  our  recollection 
the  confessors  w’ho  have  brightened  past  ages,  and  enable  us 
to  estimate  the  future  condition  of  our  w  orld,  w  hen  an  unselfish 
devotion  to  truth  shall  characterise  all  sections  of  the  human 
family.  Such  cases  belong  to  no  party.  They  are  the  property 
of  the  Church  universal,  and  though  their  beauty  may  for  a  time 
be  concealed,  they  w'ill  ultimately  command  the  love  and  rever¬ 
ence  of  mankind. 

These  would  be  our  feelings  were  we  even  doubtful  of  the 
soundness  of  Mr.  Dodson’s  conclusions.  What,  then,  must  they 
be,  when  feeling  assured  that  his  change  has  been  from  error  to 
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truth,  from  superstition  to  knowledge,  from  the  apostasy  of '  the 
man  of  sin  *  to  the  simplicity  and  spirituality  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  ?  Such  is  our  honest  conviction,  and  we  proceed  to 
inform  our  readers  of  the  basis  of  his  change.  Mr.  Dodson,  in 
assigning  his  reasons  for  secession,  is  careful  to  define  his  object. 
His  reasons,  he  informs  us,  arc  not  put  forward  ‘  as  all  that 
might  be  urged,  nor  as  the  weightiest  in  themselves,  nor  yet  as 
the  most  likely  to  have  weight  with  others,  and  still  less  as  pos¬ 
sessing  much  originality,  but  simply  as  It  is  reasons — the  reasons, 
such  as  they  are,  that  have  influenced  him.’  It  was  wise  to  put 
this  in  the  foreground,  as  it  disposes  at  once  of  much  irrelevant 
matter,  with  which  party  writers  will  seek  to  encumber  the 
controversy.  AV^e  cannot  compel  opponents  to  pursue  a  candid 
and  honourable  course,  but  we  may — and  this  Mr.  Dodson  has 
done — leave  them  without  excuse  in  the  disengenuous  triflings 
to  which  they  resort.  The  revolution  which  his  views  have 
undergone,  is  not  a  sudden  one.  It  is  now  matured,  and  is 
therefore  announced,  but  it  has  been  in  a  course  of  progression 
for  some  time.  ‘  For  many  years  past  he  has  heartily  disliked, 
and  openly  condemned,  many  parts  of  the  Established  Church 
system.  So  much  so,  indeed,  that  he  has  often  seriously  ques¬ 
tioned  vrith  himself,  whether  so  much  disaffection  to  a  system 
could  rightly  co-exist  with  continued  adhesion  to  it.’ 

In  this  portraiture,  Mr.  Dodson  undcsignedly  furnishes  a 
sketch  of  many  of  the  more  reflecting  and  pious  members  of  the 
English  Church.  AV^e  are  not  conscious  of  any  want  of  candour 
in  saying  this.  The  veil  which  conceals  tlie  struggles  of  other 
minds  is  occasionally  in  part  withdrawn,  and  whenever  it  is  so, 
we  sec  much  to  awaken  sympathy,  and  to  make  us  prize  more 
highly  the  liberty  we  enjoy.  Good  men  will  not  knowingly 
remain  in  a  fellowship  which  they  deem  unlawful  and  injurious ; 
but  it  is  quite  possible  that  even  such  may  be  so  far  influenced 
by  early  training,  by  hereditary  faith,  by  the  acknowledged 
excellences  of  some  parts  of  their  system,  by  the  historical  asso¬ 
ciations  of  their  religious  creed,  the  usefulness  of  their  present 
labours,  or  a  misconception  of  the  character  and  views  of  oppo¬ 
nents,  as  not  clearly  to  perceive  what  would  otherwise  force  itself 
on  their  minds.  They  see  many  objectionable  points,  shrink 
from  some  of  the  requirements  of  ecclesiastical  rule,  and  feel, 
with  varying  degrees  of  intensity,  the  contrast  presented  between 
the  simplicity  of  the  primitive  Church,  and  the  gorgeous  splen¬ 
dour  of  modern  times, —  the  spirituality  of  the  one,  and  the 
secular  complexion  of  the  other.  These  things  perplex  and 
pain  them ;  but  many  influences  conspire  to  prevent  their 
scruples  being  followed  out  to  legitimate  and  honest  results. 
Their  thoughts  assume  onlv  the  character  of  doubts,  unless  the 
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worst  elements  of  our  fallen  nature  attain  such  mastery,  as  to 
enfeeble  their  spiritual  life  and  to  impair  the  sense  of  moral  rec¬ 
titude.  Their  situation,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  a  painlui 
one,  and  like  timid  patients  they  shrink  from  the  operation  which 
alone  can  restore  health.  Their  disease  becomes  chronic,  and 
it  is  well  if  fatal  results  do  not  follow.  Were  we  in  commu¬ 
nication  with  such,  we  would  say  with  all  respect.  Be  faithful  to 
yourselves,  be  honest  to  your  scruples.  Throw  from  you  the 
unworthy  considerations  which  selfishness  or  party  zealots  sug¬ 
gest.  Look  the  matter  fairly  in  the  face.  Test  your  scruples 
by  the  unerring  standard,  and  be  prepared  to  embody  them  in 
your  life,  or  to  reject  them  wholly,  according  as  you  find  them  to 
consist,  or  otherwise,  with  the  written  word.  Remember  it 
is  a  question  of  religious  duty,  one  in  which  you  have  no  option, 
and  about  which  your  only  solicitude  should  be  to  do  as  your 
Master  requires.  ‘  To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony’  is  the  appeal 
to  which  we  invite  and  urge  you.  Stand  by  this  firmly,  and 
with  a  clear  conscience,  and  then  come  what  may,  you  will  at 
least  possess  yourselves  of  a  peace  which  neither  wealth  nor 
dignity  can  confer. 

Many  scrupulous  Churchmen  are  deterred  from  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  such  a  course  through  fear  of  the  conclusion  to  which  it 
may  lead  them.  They  have  been  taught  to  regard  Dissenters  as 
heretics  in  doctrine,  and  fanatics  in  spirit ;  men  rude  and  igno¬ 
rant,  averse  from  the  restraints  of  order,  dogmatical  in  temper, 
and  puffed  up  with  pride.  Such  are  the  representations  which 
have  been  made  from  the  day  of  Parker  to  that  of  Gathercole. 
They  are  found  on  the  page  of  history,  are  met  with  in  visitation 
sermons,  constitute  the  staple  of  party  writers,  and  may  be  some¬ 
times  traced  even  in  the  higher  and  more  respectable  productions 
of  the  Church  press.  We  stop  not  now  to  disprove  the  likeness, 
neither  are  we  concerned  to  show  that  the  form  of  Dissent  is  as 
perfect  and  beautiful  as  it  might  be.  On  the  contrary,  we  admit 
that  there  is  much  without  the  pale  of  the  Church  that  needs  cor¬ 
rection,  and  we  shall  be  ready,  on  all  occasions,  to  aid  every 
enlightened  effort  for  the  removal  of  such  evils.  We  care 
comparatively  little  about  the  forms  of  any  religious  body. 
They  are  but  the  shell,  the  outward  and  visible  sign,  and  derive 
all  their  value^  from  their  fitness  as  a  medium  of  communication 
between  the  inner  truth  and  the  human  soul.  Grant  us  the 
great,  radical  principles  of  voluntaryism  ;  let  the  spirituality  of 
religion,  and  the  supremacy  of  our  Lord  and  Master’s  legislation, 
W  acknowledged,  and  we  arc  comparatively  unconcerned  about 
the  rest.  Absolute  indifference  we  do  not  profess,  for  this  would 
be  inconsistent  with  honest  conviction  ;  but  our  estimate  of  the 
one  infinite  ly  transcends  that  of  the  other.  Let  Dissenters,  there- 
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fore,  be  what  they  may,  let  their  polity  be  ever  so  objectionable, 
their  forms  of  worship  ever  so  meagre  and  unsatisfactory,  it  still 
remains  for  solution  whether  the  scruples  of  many  pious  Church¬ 
men  ought  not  to  induce  the  abandonment  of  their  position. 
Such  scruples  we  know  to  be  entertained,  and  if  well  founded, 
they  involve  the  hierarchy  in  a  charge  of  disloyalty  to  Clirist, 
which  is  fatal  to  its  authority  as  a  scriptural  institute.  This  is  the 
point  on  which  we  wish  to  rivet  the  attention  of  pious  Church¬ 
men.  It  is  the  one  aspect  of  the  question  which  specially 
demands  their  notice,  and  on  the  settlement  of  which  the  justifi¬ 
cation  or  otherwise  of  their  course  turns.  Through  some  such 
course  both  Mr.  Noel  and  Mr.  Dodson  have  passed.  Their 
mental  history  may  have  differed  in  some  respects,  but  substan¬ 
tially  it  has  been  similar.  Starting  from  the  same  point  they 
have  passed  through  various  stages  of  doubt,  sometimes  scarcely 
perceptible,  but  at  others  urgent  and  overwhelming.  The  same 
considerations  have  probably  occurred  to  each,  and  the  difficulty 
experienced  in  arriving  at  a  final  conclusion,  may  at  once  have 
perplexed  and  saddened  them.  But  they  have  at  length  emerged 
from  the  region  of  scruple,  and  doubt,  and  uncertainty.  Their 
decision  has  been  made,  and  like  honest  men  they  avow  it.  We 
honour  their  integrity,  and  proceed  to  a  brief  examination  of  the 
reasons  by  which  Mr.  Dodson  justifies  his  course.  His  secession 
is  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  Mr.  Noel’s  volume.  It  is  due  to  the 
latter  gentleman  to  note  this  fact,  and  we  trust  it  will  encourage 
him  in  his  self-denying  and  conscientious  labours.  The  acknow¬ 
ledgment  is  made  with  frankness,  and  is  alike  honourable  to  both 
parties. 

‘  lie  must  now,’  says  Mr.  Dodson,  ‘  avow,  that,  whilst  his  views 
of  the  evils  of  the  system  have  been  greatly  corroborated  and  ex¬ 
tended  by  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Noel’s  recent  publication,  he  has 
also  risen  from  that  perusal,  and  from  the  reflections  induced  by 
it,  at  once  impressed  with  the  untenablcness  of  his  subscriptions, 
and  deeply  convinced  that,  whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Established 
Formidaries  arc  not  unexceptionable  in  regard  to  doctrine ;  there 
may  be,  on  the  other  hand,  other  evils,  apart  from  doctrinal  cor- 
ruption,  which  will  justify  and  demand  separation  from  a  system 
which  perscveringly  and  hopelessly  maintains  them.  And  further, 
he  has  been  convinced,  that  such  evils  not  only  exist  in  the  Establish¬ 
ment,  but  arc  indissolubly  connected  with  it.  The  writer  must  like¬ 
wise  confess  his  debt  to  Mr.  Noel  for  a  justcr  appreciation  of  the  volun¬ 
tary  question  than  he  previously  possessed.  In  making  these  avowals 
of  obligation  to  that  eminent  individual,  the  cost  has  been  counted ; 
the  consequences  arc  understood.  To  approve  what  others  condemn 
— to  justify  what  all  agree  in  reprobating — to  confess  one’s  self  influ¬ 
enced  by  a  book  which,  it  seems,  not  only  the  sixteen  thousand  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  Fistablishment,  but  some  Voluntaries  and  Presbyterian  Free 
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Churchmen,  affect  to  depreciate  as  weak  and  worthless  ;  is  evi¬ 
dently,  if  not  happily  to  escape  censure,  by  placing  one  s  sell  beneath 
contempt,  to  insure  no  very  flattering  or  enviable  measure  of  it.  — 
Pp.  4,  5. 

We  should  like,  w  e  confess,  to  know^  how  some  of  Mr.  Noel’s 
former  associates  regard  this  confession.  We  do  not  refer  to 
such  men  as  the  Vicar  of  Dartford,  or  to  such  wrriters  as  have 
favoured  the  public  with  their  lucubrations  through  the  medium 
of  the  ‘  Record*  or  ‘  The  Church  and  State  Gazette.’  We  have 
no  hope  of  such ;  they  have  neither  intellect  to  understand,  nor 
hearts  to  appreciate  his  course.  These  arc  men  of  w’hom  Mr. 
Dodson  justly  remarks  that,  ‘  the  best  have  forgotten  their  charity 
and  lost  their  temper ;  whilst  the  ablest  have  reasoned  feebly, 
and,  in  too  many  instances,  dishonestly.’  Let  such  pursue  their 
vocation.  The  time  will  come — nor  is  it  distant — when  their 
labours  will  be  rightly  appreciated.  Intellectual  feebleness  and 
moral  delinquency  cannot  be  permanently  influential.  M  c  refer 
to  a  different  class,  to  the  men  of  thoughtful  luibits  and  spiritual 
tastes,  men  who  are  honestly  concerned  to  know  the  truth,  and 
are  prepared  to  follow  it  to  the  extent  of  their  convictions. 
Zealots  as  we  are  deemed,  we  claim  no  monopoly  of  conscien¬ 
tiousness,  but  w’illingly  cede  to  many  members  of  the  Establish¬ 
ment,  all  that,  in  this  respect,  w’e  claim  for  ourselves.  We  should 
much  like  to  know"  what  such  think  of  the  testimony  borne  by  a 
brother  clergyman  to  the  conclusiveness  of  Mr.  Noel’s  reasoning. 
Something  they  must  think !  Would  that  their  thoughts  w"cre 
put  into  words.  What  an  instructive  commentary  would  such 
words  be,  in  some  cases,  on  the  scruples  of  tender  minds,  and 
in  others,  on  the  miserable  casuistry  by  which  religious  men 
quiet  conscience,  and  reconcile  w'orldly  interests  with  a  sense  of 
duty.  Hut  let  this  pass.  The  end  is  not  yet  attained.  We 
have  not  seen  all  w’hich  is  destined  to  occur.  A  thousand  minds 
are  now-  employed  in  cogitations  foreign  from  their  previous 
habits.  Ihc  process  is  going  on,  silently,  unperccived,  and 
amidst  many  obstructions,  but  it  w’ill  not  stop.  A  vital  element 
has  been  injected  into  the  inert  mass  of  Churchmanship,  and  its 
influence  w  ill  be  seen,  under  various  forms,  in  the  future  stages 
of  our  great  controversy.  The  bread  cast  upon  the  w’atcrs  will 
not  be  lost. 


Mr.  Dodson  specifies  eight  reasons  for  leaving  the  English 
Establishment,  each  of  which  he  illustrates  briefly.  The  first 
respects  the  matter  of  subscription.  ‘  In  becoming  a  clergy¬ 
man,  he  says,  ‘  and  on  various  occasions  since,  I  have  been 
fequiiTd  to  make  certain  subscriptions  ;  to  sign  wdth  my  hand, 
and  amrm  w  ith  my  lips— -and,  in  some  instances,  to  confirm  with 
an  oath  certain  propositions,  wdiich  I  did  not  then  perceive  to  be. 
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but  which  I  do  now  perceive  to  be,  indefensible  and  untenable.’ 
Some  of  these  propositions  are  thus  shown  to  be,  according  to  his 
present  convictions,  erroneous  and  unscriptural,  and  the  practical 
conclusion  deduced  is  set  forth  in  the  following  passage : — 

‘  All  the  three  articles  of  the  thirty-sixth  canon  I  believe  to  contain 
false  propositions,  of  an  important  character.  And  yet,  in  subscribing 
them,  I  affirmed  their  absolute  truth  :  and  only  by  that  affirmation  did 
I  obtain,  and  only  by  my  8U])posed  continued  adherence  to  it  do  I  now 
retain  my  orders  and  benefice.  Having  then  seen  the  falsehood  of 
those  subscriptions,  shall  I  continue  to  affirm  them  ?  shall  I  consent  to 
retain  my  ministry  on  these  terms  ?  shall  I  maintain  myself  in  my  posi¬ 
tion  by  the  virtual  daily  ratification  of  a  subscription  now  seen  to  have 
been  made  in  error  ?  shall  1  purchase  my  orders  and  my  benefice  by  a 
daily  acted  falsehood  ?  I  think,  then,  that  1  am  justified  in  assigning 
the  untenableness  of  my  subscriptions,  as  my  first  and  foremost  reason 
for  secession,  from  at  least  the  mifiistrj/  of  the  Established  Church.  With 
my  views  of  the  matter  of  the  subscriptions,  continuance  in  that  ministry 
is  impossible.  Not  that  I  must  needs  have  quarrelled  with  the  Established 
Church,  because  its  Prayer-book  contained  a  few  blemishes  ;  no !  it 
is  the  solemn  affirmation  of  the  scriptural  character  of  those  blemishes 
which  I  am  required  to  give  every  day  of  my  life,  it  is  this  that  1  feel 
to  be  an  intolerable  burden  ;  this  that  makes  secession  inevitable  ;  I 
u'ouhl  not  be  a  living  lie  !  This  reason  for  secession  is  “  instar  omnium 
no  other  is  needed.  This  alone  would  suffice.  This  alone  constitutes 
a  prohibition,  clear,  decisive,  and  imperative,  to  remain  where  I  am  a 
single  day  longer.’ — Pp.  12,  13. 

No  candid  man  will  withhold  from  the  author  of  such  a  passage 
the  praise  of  conscientiousness.  His  honesty,  at  least,  is  unim¬ 
peachable,  whatever  objections  may  be  taken  to  his  logic.  Nor 
is  the  latter  truly  more  open  to  exce])tion  than  the  former.  The 
conclusion  appears  to  us  inevitable  from  the  nature  of  the  pre¬ 
mises,  and  we  greatly  marvel  how  upright  and  religious  men  can 
reconcile  it  to  their  sense  of  honc'stv  to  remain  in  a  communion 
which  pledges  them  to  so  much  that  they  disa])prove.  Their 
condition  must  he  perplexing  in  the  extreme.  AV’e  do  not  envy 
their  feelings,  and  should  certainly  regard  them  with  more 
respect  if  their  course  were  more  direct  and  single-minded.  Hut 
Mr.  Dodson’s  views  have  been  for  some  time  past — and  this  is 
stated  as  the  second  reason  of  his  secession — ‘  increasingly  at 
variance  with  the  system  of  the  Establishment.’  His  convictions 
have  assumed  such  a  form  that  he  could  not  remain  loyal  to  the 
hierarchy  and  yet  preserve  a  good  conscience,  and  he  has  there¬ 
fore  honourably  withdrawn.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  the 
example  is  worthy  of  imitation. 

‘  I  am  satisfied,'  he  says,  ‘  that  there  does  exist  a  serious  discrepancy 
between  the  two  systems,  that  of  the  (Jospel  and  that  of  the  Establish- 
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ment ;  bo  that  if  I  will  faithfully  serve  the  one,  I  cannot  act  in  good 
faith  by  the  other.  Hut  deliberately  and  systematically  to  betray  the 
rules  of  Christ  is  surely  what  we  may  not  do ;  whilst  deliberately  and 
systematically,  however  surreptitiously,  to  betray  the  rules  of  the  Lsta- 
blishment,  whilst  professing  to  adopt  them,  is  what,  upon  reflection,  one 
would  almost  equally  shrink  from.  Such  a  course  could  ill  be  recon¬ 
ciled  with  common  ideas  of  honesty.  What  then  is  to  be  done  .  How 
escajie  from  the  dilemma  ?  Clearly  only  one  course  is  open  ;  quit  an 
Establishment  which,  whilst  you  remain  in  it,  you  can  neither  condemn 
nor  defend — whose  rules  you  can  neither  observe  nor  break,  with  a  safe 
conscience.  Better  go  out  and  be  an  enemy,  than  stay  in  and  be  a 
traitor.’ — P.  16. 

His  third  reason  leads  to  the  discussion  of  some  topics  yet 
more  fundamental  to  the  general  question,  and  we  strongly  re¬ 
commend  the  reasonings  by  which  it  is  supported  to  attentive 
consideration.  They  go  far  to  determine  the  whole  matter.  Let 
them  have  due  w'eight,  and  all  that  is  enlightened  and  pious  will 
speedily  disengage  itself  from  the  connexion  existing  between 
the  Church  and  the  State.  ‘  I  believe,’  says  Mr.  Dodson,  ^  many 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Establishment  to  be  unscrip- 
tural  and  mischievous.’  This  is  his  position.  Its  terms  are  suf¬ 
ficiently  broad  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case,  and  they  are 
justified  in  a  train  of  calm,  clear,  and  cogent  reasoning,  from 
which  a  candid  man  will  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  escape, 
^lany  of  his  statements  may  be  read  with  advantage  even  by 
Dissenters.  To  ourselves  they  afford  a  refreshing  confirmation 
of  views  long  entertained,  but  to  others  wffio  are  only  nominally 
with  us,  they  w  ill  jirove  startling,  if  not  repulsive.  This  is  the 
case  even  w^ith  some  of  the  most  simple,  which  appear,  indeed, 
to  our  view’  as  axioms  so  self-evident,  as  to  be  indisputable. 

1  he  use  of  the  term  Church  in  relation  to  the  Establishment,  has 
led  to  much  mystification.  It  has  confused  many  who  judge 
by  w’ords^  rather  than  things.  Such  w’ill  do  well  to  ponder 
tlie  follow’ing  brief  and  lucid  statement.  A  clear  apprehension  of 
it  W’ill  remove  misconceptions  with  which — strange  to  say — we 
have  known  some  Dissenters  to  be  perplexed. 

‘The  Establishment  is  not  the  Church.  In  leaHng  the 
Establishment,  w’e  do  not  leave  the  Church.  The  Church  in  England 
is  the  body  of  Christ’s  people  in  England.  But,  in  quitting  the  Esta- 

ishnicnt,  I  do  not  separate  from  them  ;  but,  rather  am  throwing  do>vn 
f<ome  barriers,  which  separate  me  from  many  of  them ;  and  drawing 
closer  the  bonds  which  unite  me  to  them.  Nor  do  I  even  separate,  in 
leart  am  spirit,  from  that  portion  of  the  Cliurch  which  is  in  the  Esta¬ 
blishment.  I  still  love  that  section  of  my  fellow  Christians.  I  do 
indeed  le<ye  them  in  one  point:  I  take,  as  I  conceive,  a  step  in  advance 
of  them,  in  renouncing  certain  practical  evils,  to  which  they  adhere. 
And,  undoubtedly,  I  may  lament  and  condemn  their  conduct  in  this,  if 
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they  persevere  in  it.  But  will  love  therefore  be  lost  ?  Shall  I  not 
still  feel  at  one  with  them  ?  Undoubtedly.  I  leave  the  Establishment. 
But  1  have  still  the  same  Lord, — the  same  faith, — the  same  spiritual 
baptism, — the  same  God, — as  many  who  remain  in  the  Establishment. 
And,  therefore,  though  1  may  on  one  point  withstand  them  to  the  faee, 
and  say  that  they  are  to  be  blamed,  I  shall  still  regard  them  as  brethren 
(however  they  may  ehoose  to  regard  me).’ — P.  17. 

Hence  Mr.  Dodson  reasons  that  secession  may  be  justified  by 
other  considerations  than  that  of  doctrinal  corruption.  Such  a 
secession  is  not  necessarily  schism.  On  the  contrary,  it  may 
arise  from  an  enlightened  solicitude  to  avoid  this  very  evil. 
But  there  are  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  secession,  dangers 
to  the  hierarchy,  as  wxll  as  to  the  dissident,  and  these  are  fre¬ 
quently  urged  as  a  reason  for  remaining  in  its  fellowship.  Such 
considerations  are  supposed  to  have  much  force  just  now.  The 
special  circumstances  of  the  day  arc  instanced  as  giving  them 
increased  potency.  The  fears  of  good  men  arc  addressed  rather 
than  their  judgment.  The  human  probabilities  arc  adduced 
instead  of  a  divine  and  authoritative  standard.  Mr.  Dodson  ad¬ 
verts  to  these  pleas,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  meets  them  is 
so  clear,  manly,  and  conclusive,  that  we  must  avail  ourselves  of 
his  language.  He  says, 

‘  Nor  does  the  objection  move  us,  that  in  seceding  from  the  Esta¬ 
blishment,  we  shall  be  leaving  our  places  to  the  Tractarians ;  and  shall 
soon  sec  them  working  the  Establishment  to  their  own  advantage,  and 
the  deadly  wounding  of  the  cause  of  truth.  If  it  be  so  we  cannot 
help  it.  We  may  not  “  do  evil,  that  good  may  come.”  We  will  not 
do  wrong,  to  prevent  others  from  doing  it.  The  place  is  too  strait  for 
us.  If  the  Tractarians  do  not  find  it  so,  they  can  stay.  We  cannot. 
Not  indeed  that  we  admit,  that  the  Establishment  belongs  of  right  to 
them,  any  more  than  to  us.  The  Establishment  is  not  theirs,  any  more 
than  ours.  If  we  are  not  at  home  in  it,  neither  arc  they.  If  too  many 
of  its  practices  and  principles  favour  them — its  doctrinal  articles,  being 
tn  the  main  Protestant,  arc  against  them.  This,  the  honest  Tractarians 
have  confessed  ;  and,  as  in  duty  bound,  have  become  Papists.  And  so 
it  is :  Tractarians  and  Evangelical  men  must  alike  quit  the  Establish¬ 
ment,  if  true  to  their  convictions ;  the  former,  because  it  is  too  Pro- 
tcstiint,  the  latter,  because  it  is  too  Popish. 

‘  The  fact  is  well  known,  that  our  Reformers  were  Dissenters,  from 
much  of  the  language  which  they  were  led  to  adopt ;  and  from  many 
of  the  principles  which  they  were  compelled  to  sanction.  They  were 
great  and  good  men,  sincere  Protestants,  and  certainly  no  Tractarians. 
Still,  whether  through  fear  and  secular  compulsion,  or  through  human 
fallibility,  they  erred.  They  erred  in  aiming  at  too  much,  attempting 
what  was  impracticable,  a  combination  of  light  and  darkness,  a  com¬ 
prehension  of  Protestants  and  Papists  in  one  communion.  And  the 
result  has  been  what  is  usual  in  such  cases  of  compromise.  Principle 
has  been  lost,  and  the  good  sought  by  questionable  means  has  not 
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been  sained.  Each  party  has  been  offended,  and  neither  propitiated. 
Instead  of  Raining  both,  the  Establishment  has  lost  both.  The  Papists, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Puritans,  Nonconformists,  and  Dissenters,  on 
the  other,  renounced  the  system  long  ago.  And  the  same  process  still 
continues.  Decided  men  (call  them  if  you  will  extreme  men),  the  sin¬ 
cere,  fearless,  less  calculating  advocates,  ^^hethcr  of^truth  or  error, 
arc  still  repelled :  honest  Tractarians  are  seen  following  the  Papists, 
and  evangelical  men  from  within  the  Establishment  are  from  time  to 
time  joining  Dissenters  out  of  it.  And  so  it  ought  to  be,  and  so  it  will 
be,  at  least  as  regards  the  latter,  more  and  more,  as  principles  are  more 
examined,  and  truth  more  sought  out.  If  many  of  the  clergy  do  not 
quit  the  Establishment,  many  of  the  laity  will.  If  the  clergy  do  not 
at  once  quit  their  places,  fewer  of  the  right-minded  will  step  forward,  to 
fill  the  places  which  time  empties.  And  then,  granting  that  Tractarians 
or  Papists  will  flock  in  to  supply  the  vacancies,  what  will  be  the  con¬ 
sequence  ?  Simply  this,  that  the  nation  will  be  daily  more  and  more 
identified  with  dissent,  and  will  be  advancing  in  life  and  strength ; 
whilst  the  Establishment  will  be  undergoing  an  evaporating  ordeal, 
exhausting  its  vitality,  until,  become  a  mere  residuum  of  Popery  and 
formality,  and  its  unscriptural  character  and  antagonism  to  the  truth 
being  more  and  more  manifested,  it  will  at  length  fall  an  easy  prey,  in 
some  hour  of  national  awakening  or  excitement,  to  one  or  all  of  those 
many  foes,  instigated  by  love  of  lucre,  or  hatred  of  oppression,  or  zeal 
for  truth,  whom  its  wealth  or  its  corruptions  will  have  arrayed  against 
it.  And,  therefore,  let  it  be  so,  that  Tractarians  and  High  Churchmen 
will  fill  our  j)laccs  in  the  Establishment ;  we  believe,  that  its  days  arc 
numbered,  and  that  their  adhesion  will  only  hasten  its  downfal.’ — Pp. 
19—2*2. 

Amongst  the  ^  unscriptural  and  mischievous  *  principles  of  the 
Establishment,  Mr.  Dodson  mentions  its  prelacy,  its  patronage, 
the  compulsory  maintenance  of  its  ministers,  and  its  relation  to 
the  State.  His  practical  knowledge  of  the  question  enables  him  to 
place  each  of  these  in  a  clear  and  strong  light,  and  we  should  be 
glad  to  know  how  the  conscientious  members  of  his  profession  meet 
his  reasonings.  Ihe  control  exercised  by  a  mere  secular  body, 
composed  of  men  of  all  religious  creeds,  believers  and  infidels, 
churchmen  and  dissenters,  protestants  and  catholics,  orthodox 
»and  heterodox,  is  so  glaring  a  departure  from  the  scriptural 
standard,  that  we  vainly  essay  to  place  ourselves  in  the  position 
of  those  who  regard  such  supremacy  as  consistent  with  reverence 
for  the  word  of  God.  We  have  endeavoured  to  do  so,  but  our 
efforts  uniformly  fail.^  Charity  forbids  an  easy  solution  of  the 
case  by  resolving  all  into  dislioncsty.  We  do  not  believe  in  such 
plea.  ^  All  other  departments  of  the  lives  of  the  individuals  in 
question  refute  it ;  and  we  know  enough  of  the  anomalous  condi¬ 
tion  of  our  nature,  and  of  the  complex  influences  by  which  it  is 
slaved,  to  be  assured  that  what  is  clear  to  us  may  be  confused 
ana  impalpable  to  others.  They  see  not  as  we  see,  or  their  con- 
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duct  would  be  like  ours.  We  admit  their  conscientiousness,  at 
the  same  time  that  we  stand  amazed  at  the  mental  process  by 
which  honest  men  find  rest  in  views  so  partial  and  distorted. 
Under  a  wholesome  state  of  things,  nay,  in  a  system  which 
makes  any  approximation  to  the  Divine  standard,  the  men  who 
are  recognised  as  absolute  rulers  would  not  be  allowed  a  place  as 
members  of  the  Church.  This,  as  Mr.  Dodson  remarks,  is 
‘  absurdly  impious.’  The  popes  borrowed  from  the  heathen 
emperors,  and  Henry  VIII.,  in  revolting  from  Rome,  retained 
the  worst  feature  of  the  papacy.  What  he  arrogated  to  the 
Crown  the  course  of  events  has  now  transferred  to  the  Parliament 
of  England. 

‘  In  all  civil  matters,’  says  our  author,  ‘  every  Christian  owes  a  full 
and  undivided  submission  to  the  Queen  and  Parliament :  but  in  spiritual 
matters,  in  matters  of  faith  and  worship,  and  the  administration  of  the 
internal  government  and  discipline  of  the  Church,  he  owes  the  Queen 
ami  Parliament  no  submission.  These  matters  belong,  not  to  C(csar^  but 
to  Christ.  Christ  is  the  sole  head  of  Christians  in  these  matters.  We 
hear,  however,  the  objection,  that,  if  the  State  is  not  to  be  the  head  of 
the  Church,  in  regard  to  such  matters,  as  well  as  in  purely  temporal 
matters,  the  consecpiences  will  be  most  mischievous :  for  that  a  spiritual 
despotism,  a  j>riestly  tyranny,  like  that  of  Po})ery,  will  speedily  be 
brought  in ;  and  the  State  will,  in  a  little  time,  be  enslaved  to  the 
Church.  But  this  is  a  chimera.  What  we  contend  for  is,  neither  a 
iV/VA/-supremacy,  as  in  Rome ;  nor  a  AS/a/<?-supremacy,  as  in  the  Esta¬ 
blished  Church ;  but  a  supremacy,  in  other  w'ords  a  Christian- 

supremacy  ;  a  self-government  of  the  Churches  by  the  body  of  each 
Christian  society.  We  contend  for  a  government  of  the  Church  by 
those,  who  shall  eventually  “  judge  the  world”  (1  Cor.  vi.  2,  3) ;  a 
government  of  the  Church  by  Christ  himself,  speaking  and  acting  in, 
and  by,  his  ])cople  (1  Cor.  vi.  2).  A  #S'/fl/c-supremacy  is  doubtless  not 
so  bad  as  a  iV/c5/-supremacy  :  but  still  it  is  altogether  to  be  deprecated; 
as  the  upas-tree,  whose  deadly  shade  destroys  the  life  of  the  Church ; 
as  a  mingling  of  the  world  with  the  Church  at  the  fountain-head,  to 
the  polluting  and  ])oisoning  of  all  its  waters. 

‘  And  being  such,  it  is  the  duty  of  Christians  to  protest,  unitedly, 
solemnly,  and  effectually,  against  it :  and  that  they  can  only  do,  by  first 
withdrawing  from  it.’ — Pp.  31,  32. 

This  is  strong  language,  too  strong,  we  suspect,  even  for  some 
Dissenters.  They  will  turn  from  it,  and  in  their  folly  talk  of 
bitterness  and  want  of  charity,  as  though  the  rule  of  right  were 
to  be  settled  by  appeals  to  feeling,  or  the  soundness  of  a  system 
to  be  confounded  with  the  virtues  of  some  of  its  abettors. 
The  real  question,  nay  the  only  one,  submitted  to  our  judg¬ 
ment,  respects  the  truth  or  otherwise  of  the  views  propounded. 
This  is  the  sole  point  we  have  to  decide,  and  here  Mr.  Dodson’s 
position  is  impregnable.  ‘  To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony.’ 
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L/Ct  thoso  nilc  our  judgment,  and  hesitation  cannot  long  be 
felt 

Mr.  Dodson’s  views  are  radical.  They  go  far  beyond  the 
ritual  and  discipline  of  the  hierarchy.  He  impugns  the  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  the  system,  and  calls  for  a  return  to  the 
primitivx  spirituality  of  the  Church.  This  is  as  it  s^hould  be, 
and  we  rejoice  in  it  accordingly.  *  Upon  the^  whole,  he  says, 

‘  we  would  abandon  the  Establishment  principle ;  seeing  that, 
whilst  we  cannot  perceive  it  to  possess  the  warranty  of  Scripture, 
we  do  perceive  it  to  be  at  once  incompatible  with  many  essential 
principles  ^  and  utterly  condemned  by  the  lessons  of  experience, 
as  fraught  with  imminent  peril  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
Church.’ 

In  further  justification  of  his  secession,  our  author  mentions  the 
sins  of  the  Establishment,  the  results  of  its  operations,  the  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  the  voluntary  system,  the  danger  of  the  Established 
principle  as  a  precedent,  and  the  injustice  inflicted  on  Dissenters. 
For  the  elucidation  of  these  points  we  refer  to  his  pamphlet,  as 
wc  must  reserve  space  for  a  brief  reference  to  the  Association, 
w’hosc  ‘  Report  ’  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Before  part¬ 
ing,  however,  from  Mr.  Dodson,  we  are  solicitous  to  express  the 
unmingled  pleasure  we  have  derived  from  his  ^  Brief  Reasons.’ 
His  style  is  clear  and  inartificial,  and  his  temper  most  admirable, 
free  at  once  from  bitterness  and  from  timidity.  He  writes  like  a 
modest  and  conscientious  man,  and  is  evidently  too  much  occu¬ 
pied  with  the  gravity  of  his  theme  to  permit  his  attention  to  be 
diverted  by  the  accidents  which  arise  in  its  discussion.  Whether 
his  conclusions  ai*c  right  or  wrong,  no  candid  reader  can  fail  to 
perceive  that  he  is  honest  and  earnest.  He  contends  for  truth 
in  the  spirit  of  a  truthful  man,  and  there  is,  therefore,  an  entire 
absence  from  his  pages  of  the  acerbity  and  artifice  which  are  the 
too  common  characteristics  of  controversy.  We  part  from  Mr. 
Dodson  with  sincere  respect  and  sympathy.  He  has  much  to 
endure,  as  the  following  simple  and  touching  passage  shows. 
May  the  truth,  which  he  has  served  at  such  cost,  fill  him  with 
Divine  peace,  that  he  may  rejoice  in  the  approval  of  his  Master, 
and  look  forward  to  the  recompense  of  reward. 

‘  The  extent  of  the  sacrifice,’  he  modestly  says,  ‘is,  perhaps,  hardly 
such,  in  the  present  case,  as  to  afford  that  indisputable  pledge  of  over¬ 
whelming  conviction,  which  people  like  to  have,  on  an  occasion  of  this 
nature.  In  leaving  the  Establishment,  I  do  not  of  necessity  leave  all. 

do  not  exchange,  as  many,  in  taking  the  same  step,  would  have  to  do, 
competency  for  penury.  And  yet,  after  all,  perhaps,  even  in  this  case, 
the  sacnfice  may  be  underrated.  It  is  surely  something,  to  alienate 
tnends  and  displease  connexions.  It  is  something,  to  relinquish  posi- 
tion,  influence,  and  honour.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  much,  to  be  voted 
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vain,  weak,  and  crotchety ;  to  be  charged  with  wrong  and  disparaging 
motives ;  and  to  be  reviled  as  a  renegade  and  apostate  by  those,  who 
never  sought  truth,  and  know  not,  and  care  not,  what  truth  is.  To  be 
thus  the  object  of  considerable  wrath,  bitterness,  clamour,  and  evil- 
speaking,  and  even  of  i)roscription,  and  persecution  in  its  minor  forms, 
on  the  part  both  of  interested  and  disinterested  meddlers, — this  is  what 
may,  doubtless,  be  borne,  not  only  easily,  but  cheerfully,  when  we 
regard  such  ebullitions  as,  w'hat  they  really  arc,  Satari's  formal  attesta¬ 
tion  to  the  tntth  of  our  principles.  But  if  these  things  are  easy  to  bear, 
there  arc  others^  to  which  we  cannot  be  so  insensible.  It  is  not  an  easy 
matter,  to  tear  from  one's  heart  the  associations  of  a  life  ;  and  still  less, 
to  sever  the  links  of  a  ministerial  connexion,  most  pleasant  and  en¬ 
deared,  of  twice  seven  years.  And,  least  of  all,  can  we  be  indiflerent 
to  the  awful  thought,  that,  by  quitting  our  post  (though  at  the  call  of 
duty),  we  may,  not  improbably,  be  opening  a  door  for  an  enemy  to 
enter  in,  to  the  deadly  wounding  of  those  highest  interests  of  our 
flock,  which  we  have  long  learnt  to  identify  with  our  own. 

‘  And  though  it  is  doubtless  much  easier,  it  is  what  few  would  need¬ 
lessly  choose,  to  cast  away  much  of  their  children’s  patrimony  ;  to 
relinquish  for  them  advantages  of  station ;  and  to  shade  their  fair 
prospects  of  education  and  advancement.  Nor  is  it,  altogether,  with¬ 
out  a  pang,  that  we  can  abandon  the  scenes  of  our  brightest,  best,  and 
happiest  days ;  scenes,  which  our  own  hands  have  created  and  embel¬ 
lished  ;  and  which  arc  hallow'ed  by  all  our  fondest  recollections,  and 
dearest  associations,  not  only  with  the  living,  but  with  many  who  arc 
departed.  Still,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  deny,  if  any  choose  to  assert  it, 
that  even  all  this  is  light,  in  comparison  with  the  sacrifices  which  some 
would  be  called  to  make,  in  taking  the  like  step.’ — Pp.  65 — 67. 

Wc  have  entered  more  largely  than  is  usual  with  us,  into  an 
analysis  of  Mr.  Dodson’s  pamphlet,  in  order  to  show  our  Dis¬ 
senting  readers  the  distinct  and  emphatic  terms  in  which  it 
condemns  the  Church  system.  We  have  often  been  struck  with 
this  in  our  intercourse  with  Episcopalian  Voluntaries.  There  is 
a  marked  contrast  between  their  phraseology  and  that  of  many 
Nonconformists.  The  language  of  the  one  is  clear,  direct,  and 
forcible ;  that  of  the  other,  hesitating,  circuitous,  and  feeble. 
The  former  speak  as  men  who  have  felt  the  evil,  and  mourned 
over  its  deadening  potency ;  whilst  the  latter  have  no  ideal 
answering  to  the  fact  of  their  Dissent.  Their  faith  is  here¬ 
ditary,  their  profession  outward  and  formal.  Their  position  is 
matter  of  accident,  not  of  choice — a  mere  fact,  which  carries 
with  it  no  evidence  of  previous  spiritual  conflict,  and  stands 
apart  from  all  the  higher  and  more  generous  impulses  of  Chris¬ 
tian  sentiment.  Now,  this  ought  not  to  be.  Such  a  position 
docs  not  befit  a  Christian  man.  It  cannot  be  made  to  harmonize 
with  his  obligations,  and  is  obviously  repugnant  to  a  simple-minded 
integrity.  The  Establishment  system  is  either  right  or  WTong, 
beneficial  or  mischievous.  If  the  former,  it  ought  not  to  be 
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departed  from ;  but  if  the  latter,  it  ought  to  be  opposed  with  ^ 
earnestness  and  zeal.  There  is  no  lawful^  medium  j  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  interests  involved  preclude  it.  AVe  need  not  say 
which  is  our  conclusion.  In  this  respect  we  are  one  with  Mr. 
Dodson,  and  we  rejoice,  therefore,  that  the  feebleness  and  vacil¬ 
lation  which  characterise  some  Dissenters  do  not  pci  tain  to  all. 
The  existence  of  the  ‘  British  Anti-state-church*  Association,’ 
is  proof  of  this  fact,  and  we  recur  to  its  present  state  as  one  of 
the  most  hopeful  symptoms  of  the  day.  The  Report  before  us 
has  just  been  presented  to  the  Council  of  the  Association,  and 
the  facts  it  details,  though  far  from  realizing  all  our  anticipa¬ 
tions,  afford  good  promise  for  the  future.  The  origin  of  the 
society  is  referrible  to  precisely  such  convictions  as  ISIr.  Dodson 
avows,  and  its  object  is  identical  with  his.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  we  should  explain  the  constitution  of  the  society.  This 
has  been  done  in  former  articles,  and  our  readers  therefore  may 
be  assumed  to  be  well  informed  on  the  point.  A\  e  are  concerned 
rather  to  notify  the  present  state  of  the  Association,  and  to  urge 
on  those  who  have  not  yet  given  in  their  adhesion,  to  do  so 
without  delay.  AVe  attempt  this  with  no  vain  exultation.  Enough 
is  left  undone  to  prevent  all  pride  and  self-elation.  The  enor¬ 
mous  evil  yet  exists, — its  shadow  is  around  us.  AVe  see  it,  we 
feel  it ;  and  our  very  souls  groan  w  ithin  us  when  vre  think  that 
tlic  A^oluntary  Christianity  of  this  land  w^ould  suffice  for  its 
overthrow,  w’ere  it  but  sufficiently  enlightened  and  self-con¬ 
secrated  to  undertake  the  enterprise.  In  the  absence  of  such 
unanimity,  we  rejoice  in  the  existence  of  the  ‘  British  Anti- 
state-church  Association.*  Such  an  organization  is,  at  least, 
indicative  of  life,  and  its  vital  functions,  wx  arc  glad  to  learn, 
arc  unimpaired  and  vigorous. 

*  Our  condition/  said  the  Chairman  of  the  Annual  Meeting,  ‘  happily, 
is  more  healthful,  more  sound  and  \ngorous,  than  it  has  ever  been  on 
any  former  occasion.  It  w'as  said  at  first  that  we  should  soon  die  out 
—that  the  ultraism  of  a  few  w’ould  expend  itself  in  speeches  on  set 
occasions ;  but  that,  in  the  public  mind  there  was  no  strong  and 
earnest  feeling  to  sustain  permanent  action.  But  here  w'e  are,  after 
several  years  of  active  operation,  more  vigorous  than  at  any  former 
period — better  fitted  for  our  work — more  determined  to  prosecute  it  to 
the  end  and  furnished  by  the  British  public  w  ith  larger  means  than 
were  ever  previously  placed  at  our  disposal.’ 

In  proof  of  this  statement,  we  arc  informed  that  the  income 
m  the  society  has  increased  considerably  during  the  past  year. 
Ihis  18  an  important  and  telling  fact,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  period  in  question  has  been  one  of  great  commercial 
depression,  and  that  other  societies  have  had  much  difficulty  in 
maintaining  their  position.  The  fact  is  still  more  memorable 
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wlicn  contrasted  with  the  experience  of  all  prior  analogous 
organizations.  A  deficiency  of  funds  has  been  the  rock  on 
which  they  have  successively  foundered,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the 
outward  and  palpable  cause  of  failure  is  concerned.  Other 
causes,  more  latent  and  radical,  were  unquestionably  at  work ; 
but  this  has  been  the  immediate  and  ostensible  source  of  failure. 
To  the  cause  of  the  difference  we  need  not  advert.  We 
note  only  the  fact,  that  the  ificrease  in  the  stated  income  of 
the  Anti-statc-church  Association,  during  the  past  year,  has, 
we  believe,  exceeded  the  whole  annual  revenue  of  any  of  its 
predecessors.  The  operations  of  the  society  have  enlarged  with 
its  income.  Ninety  towns,  in  twenty-eight  counties,  have  been 
visited  by  deputations  ;  and  the  highly-respected  lecturer  of  the 
society,  Mr.  Kingsley,  has  been  extensively  engaged  in  a  course 
of  exhausting  labours. 

‘  In  reviewing  their  public  labours/  say  the  Committee,  ‘  they 
feel  constrained  to  express  tbeir  gratitude  to  God  at  the  measure  of 
success  with  which  they  have  been  attended.  They  do  not  wish  to 
conceal  that  some  of  the  difficulties  which  they  have  had  to  encounter 
still  remain  to  be  overcome,  and  that  there  are  many  whose  co-opera¬ 
tion  has  still  to  be  gained ;  yet  the  accessions  which  each  year  is 
bringing  to  their  ranks,  inspire  them  with  the  hope  that  the  period  is 
approaching  when  all  who  avowedly  hold  their  principles  will  unite 
with  them,  and,  as  a  compact  phalanx,  move  forward  to  obtain  the 
practical  recognition  of  them  by  the  legislature.  Of  the  rapid  change 
which  is  being  effected  in  the  public  mind,  the  operations  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  enable  the  Committee  to  speak  with  the  utmost  confidence. 
Upwards  of  200  meetings,  of  various  kinds,  have  been  held  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  society  during  the  year.  In  the  great  majority  of 
instances  they  have  been  attended  by  very  large  audiences,  and  in 
some,  according  to  the  assurance  of  parties  on  the  spot,  by  audiences 
larger  than  could  have  been  gathered  together  on  any  other  public 
question.  Even  cathedral  and  other  towns,  in  which  clerical  influence 
is  predominant,  have  proved  no  exception  to  this  rule ;  while  the 
agricultural  population  have  rivalled  that  of  the  manufacturing  districts 
in  their  emphatic  condemnation  of  the  State-church  system,  and 
hamlets  and  villages  have  caught  the  enthusiasm  of  the  cities  and  the 
towns.  The  attendance  of  Churchmen,  sometimes  considerable,  has 
become  a  common  but  important  feature  in  these  public  assemblies, 
and  the  clergy,  and  other  supporters  of  the  Establishment,  have  occa¬ 
sionally  felt  it  to  be  expedient  to  enter  the  arena  of  discussion,  although 
in  no  case  have  the  resolutions  failed  to  receive  the  support  of  over¬ 
whelming  majorities.  The  meetings  have  also  received  an  increased 
share  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  newspaper  press,  which,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  publishing  reports,  has  not  unfrequently  made  them  the  subject 
of  editorial  comment.* 

e  must  not  omit  to  notice  another  feature  of  the  society’s  pro- 
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cccdingSy  in  which  a  most  important  service  has  been  rendered. 
The  annual  grant  made  by  Parliament  to  'Poor  Protestant 
Dissenting  Ministers,’  has  long  been  the  opprobrium  and  bane  of 
Dissent.  We  regard  it  with  sorrow  and  shame,  and  have  there¬ 
fore  readily  concurred  in  the  various  protests  which,  from  time 
to  time,  have  been  recorded  against  it.  Resolutions  condemn¬ 
atory  of  the  grant  have  been  passed  by  all  the  more  important 
organizations  of  Evangelical  Dissenters,  and  memorials  have 
been  presented  to  the  Ministry  of  the  day,  praying  that  it 
might  be  withheld.  Still  the  grant  is  continued,  nor  is  it 
difEcult  to  divine  the  cause.  It  were  sheer  folly  to  suppose 
that  either  Lord  John  Russell  or  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  so  tenderly 
concerned  for  the  comfort  of  the  Dissenting  ministry,  as  to 
repeat  the  grant,  from  year  to  year,  out  of  pure  compassion. 
This  is  a  mere  fiction,  which  can  have  weight  only  with  those 
who  are  willing  to  be  deceived  But  there  are  other  reasons, 
and  those  such  as  statesmen  are  more  accustomed  to  deal  wdth. 
The  same  policy  which  prompts  the  endowment  of  the  Catholic 
clergy  of  Ireland,  makes  our  Ministers  solicitous  to  maintain 
every  shred  of  the  endowed  system  in  England.  The  present 
grant  is  indeed  too  diminutive  to  be  influential,  but  it  is  the 
same  in  principle  as  a  larger  one,  and  has,  in  the  meantime,  the 
recommendation  of  placing  us  in  a  false  position.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  therefore  rightly  concluded,  that  their  protest  should  be 
carried  beyond  petitions  and  memorials.  Another  step  w^as  open 
to  them,  and  the  consistency  and  firmness  with  which  they  have 
taken  it  entitle  them  to  our  thanks. 

‘  In  their  last  Report,*  they  say,  ‘  it  was  intimated  that  the  Committee 
had  taken  steps  for  obtaining  a  division  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  annual  grant  to  poor  Protestant  Dissenting  ministers,  known  as 
the  Regium  Donum.  They  have  now  to  report  that,  on  the  23rd  of 
August  last,  Mr.  Lushington,  M.P.,  in  accordance  with  the  notice 
which  he  had  given,  moved  that  the  vote  be  struck  out  of  the  Miscel¬ 
laneous  Estimates.  In  this  motion  he  was  ably  supported  by  Col. 
Ihompson,  and  Messrs.  Fox,  Kershaw,  G.  Thompson,  Bright,  Hume, 
Muntz,  Wyld,  and  Crawford;  the  task  of  defending  the  grant  being 
left  to  the  Prime  Minister  alone.  It  has  been  generally  admitted,  that 
the  subject  then  underwent  a  more  searching  discussion,  and  that  the 
opposition  was  of  a  more  determined  character,  than  on  any  former 
occasion ;  and  though,  on  a  division,  but  28  members  voted  with  Mr. 
Lushington,  and  60  in  favour  of  the  grant,  the  Committee  believe  that 
the  occurrence  of  the  debate  (a  complete  report  of  which  they  w’ere 
enabled  to^  lay  l)efore  the  public),  and  the  comments  which  have  since 
appeared  in  some  of  the  public  journals,  have  been  valuable,  not  only 
as  an  unequivocal  protest  against  the  reception  of  public  money,  in 
whatever  shape,  by  any  religious  body,  but  will  materially  aid  in  ulti¬ 
mately  removing  from  Dissenters  the  reproaeh  to  which  the  grant  in 
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question  has  undeservedly  exposed  them.  Mr.  Lushington  has  given 
notice  of  his  intention  to  renew  his  motion  during  the  present  session, 
when  the  Committee  will  be  prepared  to  render  him  similar  support.’* 

Another  subject  referred  to  in  tlie  Report  claims  attention, 
more  especially  as  the  views  of  the  Council  were  somewhat 
divided  respecting  it.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Association 
was  from  the  first  regarded  with  mistrust,  by  some  Dissenters,  on 
account  of  its  supposed  political  complexion.  Its  founders  had 
reason  to  complain  of  the  readiness  with  which  the  foolish  out¬ 
cry  of  ‘  political  Dissenters  ’  was  raised  against  them.  Coming 
from  their  opponents,  they  understood  and  appreciated  it ;  but 
from  the  lips  of  Dissenters,  it  betokened  an  amount  of  ignorance 
and  prejudice  which  it  was  mortifying  to  witness.  The  Com¬ 
mittee,  however,  wisely  determined  to  pursue  their  vocation, 
and  have  lived  doAvn  the  misconception.  They  have  confined 
themselves  to  their  proper  work,  relying  on  the  transparency 
and  rectitude  of  their  measures  for  vindication.  They  are 
now  happily  reaping  their  reward  in  the  confidence  secured, 
and  in  the  augmented  strength  with  which  they  can  address 
themselves  to  an  advanced  stage  of  their  enterprise.  Having 
been  engaged  for  five  years  in  instructing  the  public  mind,  and 
finding  that  a  large  amount  of  intense  and  active  feeling  exists 
throughout  the  country,  they  have  submitted  to  the  (Council, 
in  the  Report  before  us,  whether  another  step  should  not  be 
taken,  in  order  to  give  expression  to  the  convictions  and  views 
which  are  entertained  by  large  numbers  of  their  constituents, 
'riie  terms  employed  are  at  once  distinct  and  guarded.  They 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  object  proposed,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  indicate  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  obstacles  to 
be  encountered. 

•  While  these  pages  are  passing  through  the  press,  we  find  that  the  debate 
and  division  liave  taken  place.  F'or  the  latter,  the  1  )issenters  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Wyld,  who  persisted  in  dividing  the  House  after  Mr.  Lushington  had  declined 
doing  so,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  been  supported  by  petitions,  as  in  the 
former  instance.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  tlie  conduct  of  the  Member 
for  Westminster  on  this  occasion,  and  wait  for  the  explanation  which  lie  must 
feel  to  be  due  to  his  own  consistency  as  well  as  to  us.  In  his  communications 
with  the  Committee  of  the  Anti-state-church  Association,  Mr.  Lushington 
never  suggested  a  renewal  of  petitioning,  or  intimated  an  intention  to  abandon 
the  motion  of  which  he  haa  given  notice.  It  is  matter  for  congratulation 
that  under  such  circumstances,  and  notwithstanding  that,  from  the  suddenness 
of  the  division,  some  members  who  would  have  voted  against  the  Grant,  were' 
shut  out,  the  numbers  exhibit  a  slight  improvement  on  those  of  last  session  : 
viz. — 

For  the  Grant  .  r)‘2 

Against  it  . 

It) 


Majority 
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‘  They  l>cg  further,’  says  the  Rci)orl,  ‘  to  submit  for  consideration, 
whether  the  period  has  not  arrived  when  that  large  and  rapidly- 
increasing  portion  of  the  community  who  are  desirous  to  obtain  a 
separation  of  the  Church  from  the  State  may  not,^  with  ad\antagc, 
give  a  formal  expression  to  their  wishes  by  petitioning  the  House  of 
Commons.  Thev  are  quite  aware  that  such  a  demonstration  could 
produce  no  immediate  c’ffect  upon  that  House,  as  at  present  con¬ 
stituted  j  but  they  leave  it  w'ith  the  Council  to  determine  whether  it 
might  not  serve  to  jilace  our  principles  definitely  before  those  who  are, 
as  yet,  hut  little  acquainted  w  ith  them — to  put  the  subject  in  a  more 
practical  sha|x?  than  it  has  yet  assumed — and  to  prepare  both  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  the  public  for  the  legislative  conflicts  w’hich  must  precede  a 
final  victory.’ 

In  harmony  w’ith  this  passage  of  the  Report,  the  following 
resolution  was  submitted  to  the  Council : — 

‘  That,  looking  to  the  rapid  growth  of  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
separation  of  the  Church  from  the  State,  Jind  the  tendency  of  events 
still  further  to  influence  the  public  mind,  this  Council  is  of  opinion 
that  the  ]KTiod  has  arrived  when  the  subject  should  be  pressed  upon 
the  attention  of  the  legislature ;  it,  therefore,  requests  the  Executive 
Committee,  in  its  future  proceedings,  to  adopt  such  measures  as  it  may 
deem  desirable  for  promoting  the  presentation  of  petitions  to  the 
House  of  Commons.’ 

On  this  resolution  a  debate  ensued,  wdiich  was  characterised 
by  perfect  freedom  of  speech,  and  admirable  temper.  There 
was  no  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject  matter  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion.  All  agreed  that  the  time  would  come  when  petitions 
should  be  presented ; — the  only  question  w  as,  whether  that  time 
had  ^arrived.  Some  members  of  the  Council  demurred  on  this 
point,  but  in  the  end  the  resolution  was  adopted  with  very  few 
dissentients.  It  wnll  be  seen  that  the  resolution  prescribes  no 
mode  of  petitioning.  It  merely  expresses  approval,  and  refers 
it  to  the  Executive  Committee  ‘  to  adopt  such  measures  as  it 
may  deem  desirable.’  For  ourselves,  w’e  rejoice  in  the  decision. 
At  the  same  time,  wx  are  concerned  to  guard  against  miscon¬ 
ception.  ^  If  the  w’isdom  of  the  measure  be  dependent  on  the 
probability  of  the  prayer  of  such  petitions  being  granted  by  the 
present  House,  then  w^e  frankly  admit  that  its  justification  cannot 
bo  made  out.  There  is  no  difference  on  this  point.  The  men 
who  now  assemble  in  St.  Stephen’s  are  clearly  in  no  mood  to  do 
justly  in  this  matter.  Their  interest  in  the  existing  system  is 
far  too  large  to  permit  them  to  acquiesce  in  its  abrogation,  and 
public  feeling  is  not  sufficiently  concentrated  on  the  subject  to 
overcome  their  reluctance.  W"c  indulge,  therefore,  in  no  Uto¬ 
pian  hopes.  e  expect  no  miracles  to  be  WTought.  We  live 
m  a  mattcr-of-fact  age,  and  are  prepared  to  labour — it  may^  be 
for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time~in  order  to  a  future  result.  The 
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great  end  of  petitioning  on  the  Church  question  is,  in  our  judg¬ 
ment,  the  instruction  of  the  community.  13y  this  means  we  hope 
to  reach  more  easily,  and  at  less  cost,  the  great  mass  of  our 
countrymen.  Having  secured,  as  we  believe  has  been  done,  a 
sufficient  degree  of  interest  to  induce  the  presentation  of  nume¬ 
rous  petitions,  it  is  desirable  to  make  use  of  this  interest  as  a 
method  of  more  widely  agitating  the  question.  In  the  first  stage 
of  such  a  controversy  the  means  of  doing  this  are  not  possessed, 
and  it  was,  therefore,  wise  to  refrain  in  past  days.  Hut  the  case 
is  different  now.  Our  people  are  solicitous  to  petition  the  legis¬ 
lature  to  relieve  religion  from  political  relationship  and  control, 
and  by  aiding  them  to  do  so,  we  shall  teach  our  senators  better 
to  understand  our  views,  shall  promote  the  agitation  of  the  great 
question  of  the  age,  break  up  the  inertness  of  large  sections  of 
our  countrymen,  and  jnepare  the  public  mind  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  which  the  changes  of  party,  and  the  fluc¬ 
tuations  of  public  men,  may  possibly  present.  Ily  such  a  course 
the  newspaper  press  of  the  country  will  be  rendered  auxiliary 
to  our  cause.  W  ithout  charge  to  our  funds,  they  will  become 
the  vehicle  of  diffusing  our  views.  Hiscussion  will  thus  be 
promoted,  healthy  agitation  will  be  carried  on,  our  principles 
will  be  reported  where  our  voice  is  not  heard,  and  even  the  bit¬ 
terness  of  party,  and  the  pride  and  bigotry  of  ])ricstly  intole- 
ance,  will  become  unwittingly  the  means  of  aiding  our  progress. 
We  say,  then,  to  our  friends,  be  ready  to  aid  the  Anti-state- 
church  Association  in  the  suggestions  it  may  hereafter  ])ublish. 

ait  for  its  counsel,  and  if  you  approve,  then  act  upon  it  with 
single-mindedness  and  energy.  Having  learned  the  truth,  give 
it  utterance  in  brief  and  terse  speech.  Make  it  known  in  the 
high  places  of  the  land,  that  our  senators  may  become  familiar 
with  its  phraseology,  their  misconceptions  be  corrected,  and  a 
jireparation,  at  least,  be  made  for  renouncing  a  patronage  which 
tlicy  wield  only  to  corrupt,  and  divesting  themselves  of  a  con¬ 
trol  which  was  never  legitimately  delegated  to  them. 

Here  we  might  close,  were  we  not  anxious,  by  the  example  of 
Mr.  Dodson,  to  stimulate  a  very  estimable  class,  which  stands 
out  in  real  though  unavowed  opposition  to  the  Anti-state- 
church  Association.  We  do  not  refer  to  the  half  religious 
men  amongst  Dissenters — the  men  of  some  money  and  of 
more  pride,  who  covet  civic  honours  or  social  position,  and 
therefore  keep  their  principles  in  the  back  ground.  Dis¬ 
senterism  is  unfashionable  in  certain  circles.  It  opens  no 
great  man’s  drawing-room,  is  deemed  plebeian  and  rude,  and  is 
barely  tolerated  as  a  name  only,  lliose  to  whom  we  now  r()fer 
hold  it,  consequently,  with  a  slight  and  slippery  grasp.  In 
the  issue,  many  discjud  it  altogether,  but  in  the  mean  time,  and 
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before  this  consummation  is  attained,  they  occupy  a  sort  of 
medium  position.  'Ihcv  are  now  within  and  now  without  the 
pale  of  the  Establishment,  talking  fluently  at  one  time  against 
the  ultraism  ol  Dissent,  and  at  another,  discoursing  in  cold^and 
formal  terms  on  the  evils  incident  to  hierarchical  supremacy.  Ihe 
language  ol  such  men  is  dependent  on  tlieii  companionship, 
though  one  thing  is  uniformly  apparent,  they  have  never  felt  the 
gravity  of  the  theme,  nor  pondered  over  its  relations  to  eternity. 
It  would  be  amusing,  were  it  not  too  solemn  for  mirth,  to  observe 
the  religious  affectation  under  which  such  men  veil  their  indif¬ 
ference.  They  are  excellence  solicitous  about  the  spirituality 
of  religion.  They  grieve  over  its  desecration,  dread  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  churches,  and  call  up  the  shades  of  Owen  and 
Howe,  of  Watts  and  Doddridge,  in  a  manner  which  bespeaks 
their  ignorance  of  the  simplest  facts  of  our  history.  AV  e  have 
little  to  say  to  such  men,  nor  are  we  anxious  to  secure  their  co¬ 
operation.  Their  adhesion  would  only  weaken,  by  distracting 
our  councils,  and  infusing  elements  of  sccularity  into  our  move¬ 
ment.  The  religious  tone  of  their  minds  docs  not  fit  them  for 
the  work  we  have  to  do,  and  their  first  duty  respects  its  improve¬ 
ment.  They  must  become  more  religious  themselves  before  they 
arc  qualified  to  engage  in  the  more  spiritual  departments  of  such 
a  conflict. 

Hut  there  arc  other  men  standing  aloof  from  the  Association, 
of  whom  we  cannot  well,  on  many  accounts,  speak  too  highly. 
They  arc  deserving  of  respect,  and  we  entertain  it  unfcignedly. 
In  their  pastoral  labours  we  rejoice,  the  excellences  of  their 
character  we  appreciate  and  most  readily  admit,  and  should 
esteem  the  abandonment  of  their  special  vocation  a  serious 
detriment  to  the  Church.  Yet  with  all  this  we  esteem  them 
faulty.  Eminent  in  other  respects,  they  fail,  in  our  judgment,  to 
iippreciatc  their  responsibility  in  reference  to  the  case  in  hand. 

c  regard  the  Church  system  of  this  country  as  part  and  parcel 
of  the  great  apostasy.  ‘  The  ^lan  of  Sin  ’  is  visible  to  us  at 
Canterbury  as  well  as  at  Rome — not,  indeed,  in  so  complete  and 
perfected  a  form,  but  in  its  radical  feature,  an  inherent  and 
essential  contrariety  to  God’s  word.  The  effect  of  both  is  similar, 
identicid  in  nature,  though  differing  in  degree.  This  system  wc 
regiu'd  as  the  most  formidable  obstacle  existing  amongst  us  to  the 
diffusion  of  genuine  religion,  and  feel  therefore  bound,  by  the 
terms  of  our^  Christian  profession,  to  denounce  and  seek  its 
o\erthrow.  ^  So  far  from  our  spirituality  being  damaged  by  the 
enterprise,  it  constrains  us  to  the  service,  and  gathers  strength 
from  the  efforts  involved.  Of  all  religious  enterprises,  this  is  the 
most  religious.  ^V  c  do  not  undervalue  foreign  or  home  missions, 

und.i^  schools,  I  ract  or  lliblc  societies.  On  the  contrary,  we 
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are  ready  to  join  in  all  such,  but  if  we  must  have  preferences, 
then  we  say  that,  judging  by  a  simply  religious  rule,  our  first 
efforts  must  be  directed  to  the  vindication  of  our  Master’s  supre¬ 
macy,  and  the  cleansing  of  his  Church  from  the  secularity 
by  which  it  has  been  defiled.  Our  hope  for  the  world  is 
founded  on  the  Church.  This  is  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the 
truth,  but  its  vocation  cannot  be  followed,  nor  its  solemn  obliga¬ 
tions  be  discharged,  so  long  as  it  is  the  plaything  of  statesmen, 
a  mere  engine  worked  by  secular  men  for  their  worldly  ends. 
Resent  it  as  they  may,  it  is  our  deep  conviction  that  the  Church 
of  England  destroys  far  more  souls  than  it  saves.  It  substitutes 
formalism  forsj)irituality,  an  hereditary  faith  for  the  vital  doctrines 
of  evangelical  truth.  With  such  convictions  we  cannot  but  feel 
surprise  at  the  inactivity — we  use  the  mildest  term — of  some 
estimable  men  who  concur  in  the  principles  of  the  Association, 
and  find  in  its  measures  no  fair  occasion  of  offence.  It  was  per¬ 
haps  wise,  prudent  rather  we  should  say,  to  be  neutral  at  first. 
Rut  how  stands  the  case  now?  The  experience  of  five  years  is 
before  them.  The  principles  of  the  Association,  and  the  temper 
of  its  conductors,  have  been  tested.  No  other  analogous  organi¬ 
zation  exists.  All  thoughtful  men  admit  that  the  formation  of 
any  such  is  hopeless.  Why  then,  we  ask,  respectfully,  but  dis¬ 
tinctly,  stand  aloof  and  refuse  your  aid  ?  Here  is  a  gigantic  evil 
in  the  very  path  of  your  Christian  labours.  Thousands  of  your 
countrymen  are  lulled  by  it  into  fatal  security.  The  light  that  is 
in  them  is  darkness,  and  you  possess  the  means  of  ‘  purging 
their  much  abused  sight.’  Let  these  facts  be  seriously  pondered 
by  unprejudiced  and  devout  men,  and  the  result  will  be  seen 
in  the  accession  of  large  numbers  to  the  British  Anti-state- 
church  Association.  We  might  say  much  more,  but  we  refrain. 
Tlic  time  for  inaction  is  past.  God’s  providence  is  working  out 
its  own  marvellous  designs.  The  Church  question  is  uppermost 
everywhere.  At  home  and  in  the  colonies,  throughout  England, 
M^ales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  it  is  rife.  It  meets  our  statesmen 
from  every  quarter.  They  cannot  evade  it,  do  what  they  will. 
Whigs,  Conservatives,  and  Radicals,  arc  becoming  growingly 
sensible  of  this.  They  would  that  it  were  otherwise,  but  neces¬ 
sity  is  laid  upon  them,  and  they  cannot  escape.  The  Church 
question  is  emphatically  the  question  of  the  day.  It  has  slept 
for  centuries,  but  has  at  length  come  forth  from  its  repose,  and 
now  challenges  attention  in  a  manner  not  to  be  slighted.  We 
may  well  say,  ‘  The  night  is  far  spent,  the  day  is  at  hand.’  May 
its  light  dawn  on  an  awakened,  earnest,  and  spiritual  Church. 
'Phen  will  the  glory  of  the  latter  day  burst  upon  the  nations, 
and  Zion,  arising  from  the  dust,  will  ‘  put  on  her  beautiful 
garments,’  and  sing  salvation  to  the  Lord, 


Memorte  di  F.  D.  Gueirazzt\  scritte  da  lut  medesimo.  (Memoirs  of 
F.  D.  Gucnrazzi,  written  by  himself.)  Livorno  ;  1848. 

The  recent  Prime  Minister  of  Tuscany  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  first  Italian  novelists  of  the  day.  Among  the  works  of  fiction 
which  yearly  issue  from  the  press  in  Italy,  so  large  a  portion  is 
dcriveu  by  translation  or  imitation  from  ultramontane  sources, 
that  since  military  duties  and  grave  public  cares  have  restricted 
the  eloquent  autnor  of  ‘  Niccolo  de’  Lapi’  to  the  creation  of  a 
few  political  pamphlets,  the  works  of  Francesco  Guerrazzi  almost 
exclusively  deserve  to  find  an  echo  beyond  the  Alps. 

Nor  is  it  their  high  literary  merit  alone  which  should  render 
the  productions  of  this  author  as  attractive  to  foreigners  as  to  his 
countrymen.  There  is  abundant  matter  for  interesting  investi¬ 
gation  in  the  connexion  which  exists  between  the  character  and 
aim  of  his  writings,  and  the  nature  and  form  of  the  political 
edifice,  he  has  attempted  to  raise. 

To  these  highly  remarkable  ^vorks,  some  of  them,  if  we  mis- 
Like  not,  wholly  unknown  in  England,  and  all  less  so  than 
they  deserve  to  be,  w  e  may  have  an  opportunity  of  directing 
our  readers  on  some  future  occasion.  Our  present  intention  is 
to  place  before  them,  both  as  a  curious  subject  for  psychological 
study,  and  as  matter  of  political  interest  at  the  present  time,  the 
extraordinary  self-manifestations  which  M.  Guerrazzi  has  put 
forth  in  the  little  volume  of  Autobiography,  whose  title  we 
have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

The  impression  left  on  our  minds  by  our  author’s  self-painting 
is  easily  stated.  His  is  a  hard,  strong,  self-consistent  intellect ; 
a  proud,  shy,  irascible  temperament ;  yet  clear-sighted,  persever¬ 
ing,  and  doggedly  resolute  of  purpose.  He  is  indulgent  neither 
to  himself  nor  others.  He  know’s  that  he  is  capable  of  unwxaricd 
labour  and  stern  self-denial,  and  therefore  grants  to  others  no 
ampler  measure  of  allowance  than  he  metes  to  himself.  He  is  a 
man  (w  e  have  it  on  his  ow  n  w’ord)  who  ‘  has  no  pity  to  spare  for 
any  one,  wlio,  w’ith  youth  and  strength  on  his  side,  is  reduced  to 
the  extremity  of  want.’  He  himself,  when  driven  from  his 
father  s  roof  by  his  ow’n  wilfulness,  compelled  to  sleep  on  the 
bare  ground,  w  ith  a  brick  for  his  pillow,  and  hardly  enough  of 
coarse  food  and  water  to  support  life,  yet  throve  upon  endurance, 
and  w  ithin  a  short  time  contrived  to  earn  ‘  money  more  than 
enough,  so  as  to  become  quite  lavish  of  expense.’  And  it  w  as 
thus  he  learned  to  wrest  from  the  crucible  of  sufiering  the  iiiaxiiu 
that,  every  man  carries  his  destiny  in  his  own  grasp.’  ‘  Why,’ 
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he  asks,  ‘  should  not  man  possess  the  capacity  with  which  the 
meanest  worm  is  endowed,  that  of  either  boring  the  hard  grained 
wood,  or  dying  at  the  task?’ 

Strange  as  his  sudden  advent  to  power  would  have  app«'ared 
in  any  country,  it  was  utterly  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 
courts  of  Italy.  There,  the  high  oiHces  of  the  State  have  long 
been  cither  mere  appendages  to  a  family  title  of  nobility,  or  the 
reward  of  assiduous  cringing,  bribery,  and  intrigue.  Things, 
indeed,  had  somewhat  changed  of  late.  I'he  good  easy  ruler  of 
Tuscany,  ‘  i7  'loscano  Morfeoy  as  the  satirical  poet  Giusti  irre¬ 
verently  styles  him,  had  been  roused  from  his  protracted  nap  by 
clamours  often  repeated  and  of  no  doubtful  character.  The  state 
cotters  were  utterly  exhausted,  yet  a  hopeless  and  ruinous  war 
must  needs  be  instantly  declared  against  Austria,  and  a  ministry 
must  be  formed  capable  of  saving  the  country  from  bankruptcy 
without  ottending  the  vanity  of  the  populace  by  any  show  of  a 
leaning  towards  peace.  Hard  conditions  these,  and  ditticult  to 
fulttl. 

The  pacific  Grand  Duke,  however,  was  still,  as  always,  ready 
to  do  his  utmost  to  satisfy  his  restless  malcontents,  spoilt  children 
as  they  were.  One  after  another  the  few  eligibles  of  Florence 
were  promoted  to  the  ministry,  tried,  found  wanting,  and  dis¬ 
missed,  more  rejoiced  at  their  release  than  they  had  been  at  their 
promotion.  The  dilemma  of  the  Grand  Duke,  meanwhile,  began 
to  assume  a  ludicrous  resemblance  to  that  of  a  little  maiden  of 
whom  we  remember  to  have  read  in  a  German  fairy  tale.  This 
childish  heroine  being  bound  by  ghostly  contract  to  guess  the 
name  of  a  goblin  that  haunted  her,  and  having  twenty  times 
without  success  run  over  the  weary  roll-call,  ‘Is  it  John? — 
No  ;  Is  it  Tom  ? — Noy  managed,  in  a  fit  of  inspired  terror,  to  hit 
unaccountably  enough  on  her  tormentor’s  real  title  of  llumpel- 
stiltskin.  As  unexpected  was  the  late  success  of  the  Grand  Duke 
when  he  alighted  on  that  of  Guerrazzi. 

Terrible  was  the  thundershock  its  utterance  gave  to  the  slum¬ 
brous  and  only  half-roused  Court  of  Tuscany.  And  no  wonder  ! 
A  State  prison  his  starting- place,  the  State’s  helm  his  goal,  Guer- 
razzi’s  race  against  circumstances  and  difficulties  was  no  ordinary 
one.  He  rode  a  headlong  steeple-chase  across  a  dangerous 
country,  neck  or  nothing  ;  never  drawing  rein,  nor  sparing 
spur,  while  the  winning-post,  which  drew  him  on,  was  a  mere 
point  in  the  distance.  And  yet  if  his  writings  present  a  faithful 
transcript  of  his  intentions  and  as])irations,  we  must  believe  that 
his  endeavours  were  conscientiously  directed  towards  a  nobler 
prize  than  mere  personal  aggrandizement. 

Every  page  teems  with  expressions  of  ardent  love  for  his 
misunderstood  and  misgoverned  Italy.  At  her  call,  he  says,  he 
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would  unhesitatingly  live  or  die  to  serve  her,  ^\hichevei  miglit 
profit  her  most.  So  at  least  he  ceases  not  to  declaie,  and  his 

friends  attest  his  sincerity.  ^  . 

At  all  events  he  steadily  maintained  his  political  creed  tliiough 
stripes,  and  tribulations,  «ind  perils  among  false  biethieii ,  and 
wlicn  the  unlooked-for  moment  arrived,  when  his^  name  was 
uttered  as  the  talismanic  word  which  w’ould  save  luscany,  he 
sprang  forw’ard  at  a  burst,  fresh  from  the  dungeons  of  1  orto 
Ferrajo,  to  the  chair  of  honour  next  the  throne.  There  he  sat, 
the  substance  of  the  shadowy  royalty  beside  him. 

Surely  there  must  be  an  uncommon  strength  and  energy  of 
will  in  this  man.  There  is  something  remarkable,  something 
akin  to  the  old  Greek  destiny  in  the  course  he  has  follow  ed,  w  ith 
his  cold  clear  eye  never  swerving  from  its  point  of  magnetic 
attraction.  And  this  course  wx'  shall  presently  trace  in  examin¬ 
ing  his  lately  published  Memoirs. 

We  find,  from  a  short  address  prefixed  to  the  work  by  its 
editors,  that  it  was  first  published  in  January,  1848.  Scarcely  w^as 
it  ])rinted,  when  the  autlior  w^as  sent  to  the  state  prison  of  Elba  on 
a  charge  of  sedition.  The  whole  number  of  copies  in  the  editors’ 
hands,  amounting  to  5,000,  were  immediately  seized,  and  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  police,  who  exacted  a  promise  from  the  publisher 
not  to  keep  back  a  single  copy  of  this  ‘  most  dangerous  book.’ 
'riie  promise  w’as  given  and  scrupulously  fulfilled ;  but  by  some 
unexplained  accident,  a  copy  had  already  fallen  into  other  hands, 
and  w’ithin  a  short  time  it  was  reprinted,  w  ith  the  false  date  of 
llastia,  and  sold  in  great  numbers. 

It  profess('s  to  be  a  reply  to  a  letter  addressed  to  the  author 
by  a  friend  (Giuseppe  Mazzini),  on  the  ap|>earance  of  his  romance 
of  the  ‘  Siege  of  Florence.’  Part  of  this  letter  is  published  at 
the  end  of  the  volume,  and  w’as  omitted  in  the  prohibited  reprint 
of  the  w'ork.  The  excuse,  however,  of  having  to  answxr  some 
objections  raised  by  Mazzini  against  the  plan  and  execution  of 
his  romance,  is  evidently  only  a  pretext  used  by  Guerrazzi, 
whereon  to  string  some  brief  but  graphic  notices  of  his  life,  and 
professions  of  his  ])olitical  faith.  To  these  he  has  considerably 
added  in  this  last  edition  ;  for  the  motives  and  actions,  which,  a 
few’  months  since,  were  branded  as  worthy  only  of  a  Catiline, 
may,  since  his  position  has  so  marvellously  changed,  be  vaun- 
tingly  publisbed  ;is  so  many  precious  gems  of  patriotic  virtue  and 
sublime  aspiration. 

He  it  know  n  then  to  our  readers,  (if  they  should  feel  any 
inteicst  in  the  fact),  that  the  (iuerrazzi  are  an  ancient  Livornese 
t.imily,  of  noble  blood.  One  of  the  name,  it  seems,  fought 
manfully  in  olden  times  against  the  Turks  in  Hungary’,  and 
r<n'i\ed  the  order  of  St.  Stephen's,  as  letters  patent  from  Don 
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Matthias  de’  Medici  attest,  for  good  service  in  the  field.  In 
later  times,  another  of  the  family,  Kaphael  by  name,  was 
govt  rnor  of  Leghorn  ;  and  Donato,  the  author’s  grandfather, 

‘  led  a  body  of  soldiers,  fitted  out  at  his  own  expense,  to  Naples, 
to  help  Prince  Charles  to  the  throne.’  Put  the  king,  according 
to  immemorial  custom,  forgot  the  prince’s  obligations,  and  the 
poor  Condottiero  was  obliged  to  return,  mortified  and  impover¬ 
ished,  to  his  native  town,  where,  late  in  life,  he  married  a  girl 
of  low  birth,  lived  a  few  years  upon  the  sale,  piece  by  piece,  of 
the  remaining  possessions  of  the  family,  and  died  miserably,  as  it 
is  supposed,  in  an  hospital,  leaving  his  young  wife  about  to 
give  birth  to  her  first  child,  the  author’s  father. 

The  posthumous  child  contrived  to  pick  up  a  better  education 
than  might  have  been  expected  under  the  circumstances.  He 
was  at  first  apprenticed  to  an  engraver ;  afterwards  he  contracted 
a  close  intimacy  with  two  French  artists  of  renown,  a  painter 
and  a  setdptor,  driven  to  Leghorn  by  the  outbreak  of  the  first 
French  revolution.  Py  their  lessons  he  profited  so  greatly  as  to 
become  the  first  artist  in  the  city  ;  but  we  are  not  informed 
whether  his  profession  was  painting  or  sculpture.  Guerrazzi 
dilates  with  great  complacency  on  the  hard,  grave,  taciturn,  un¬ 
bending  character  of  this  father,  who  appears,  indeed,  by  precept 
and  example,  to  have  fashioned  the  author’s  mind  into  the  like¬ 
ness  of  his  own. 

He  says,  ‘  My  father,  by  his  will  of  iron,  created  a  will  of 
granite  in  his  sons  .  .  .  He  found  this  out  at  last,  and  bitterly 
repented  it  when  too  late,  yet  I  hardly  think  either  that  he  would 
have  had  it  altered  if  he  could.’  Guerrazzi,  the  father,  was  a 
lover  of  books,  of  the  graver  sort.  Livy  and  Tacitus  were  his 
favourites  among  the  ancient  historians.  Of  the  latter,  he  once 
said  in  his  son’s  car,  ‘  That  man  wrote  history  with  a  dagger’s 
point.  Petter  to  plant  it  in  the  tyrant’s  heart  and  die !’  (Me- 
morie,  p.  23.)  He  was  wont  to  maintain  also  that  the  study  of 
Macchiavelli’s  works  was  more  eflicacious  than  any  other  in 
making  men  honest.  Put  his  favourite  authors  were  Dante  and 
Flutarch ;  so  much  so,  that  he  fairly  wore  out  several  copies  of 
their  works  in  his  lifetime. 

An  unbounded  hatred  for  tyranny  seems  to  have  been  the 
fruit  of  his  teaching.  ‘  Tyranny,’  we  read,  *  as  often  wears  the 
Phrygian  cap  as  the  golden  diadem,  and  may  be  the  offspring  of 
misery,  presumption,  and  ignorance,  as  well  as  of  power  and 
dignity ;  therefore,  I  say,  that  I  hate  a/l  tyranny.’  (Memorie, 
p.  25.)  Never  more  than  at  the  present  time  has  this  impartial 
hatred  been  needed.  May  he  have  the  courage  and  sincerity  to 
maintain  it  amidst  all  possible  reverses. 
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It  is  remarkable  that  a  tinge  of  sentimental  egotism,  a  certain 
pronencss  to  poser  eii  vtctuHCf  as  our  Gallic  neighbours  Ctill  it, 
should  colour  a  mind  so  tempered  by  severe  education  as  Guer- 
razzi’s.  Self-pity  found  no  encouragement  from  such  a  father 
as  his.  At  a  very  early  age,  he  one  day  comes  to  blows  with  a 
school-fellow,  who,  finding  himself  worsted  in  fair  fight,  ran 
behind  his  antagonist,  and  from  a  ledge  of  wall  drops  a  heavy 
stone  on  his  head,  which  sends  him  home  bleeding  and  crying 
bitterly  over  his  distister.  His  father  meets  him  at  the  door, 
hears  his  story,  and  instead  of  condoling  with  him,  strikes  him 
on  the  face,  saying,  ‘  Those  who  are  afraid  of  wounds,  should 
not  go  to  the  wars.’  It  appears  that  religious  instruction  formed 
no  part  of  the  boy’s  education.  ‘  ^^llcn  I  spoke  to  my  father  of 
the  Creator,  of  the  splendour  of  creation,  and  of  a  future  state, 
he  used  to  reply,  “You  are  a  poet — poets  and  painters  must 
liave  a  variety  of  colours  rubbed  upon  the  palette.”  ’ 

We  can  hardly  wonder  at  the  result  of  such  training  being  the 
‘  will  of  granite,’  already  mentioned.  In  another  place  he  says 
of  himself, — ‘  In  matters  unimportant,  as  well  as  in  those  of 
moment,  I  form  a  design  ;  1  reason  it  into  shape,  and  when  it  is 
quite  clear,  1  say  to  myself, — This  I  have  resolved  on,  and  this  I 
will  do.  Thenceforth  the  end  is  fated.  Aut  Ccesar  aut  nihil. 
Either  I  find  the  bottom,  or  perish  by  the  way,  but  7iccer  do  1 
turn  back.’  Curious  snatches  of  autobiography  these. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  this  cherished  obstinacy  of  purpose 
iK'gan  to  grow'  troublesome.  The  elder  G  uerrazzi  had  let  a  por¬ 
tion  of  his  land  at  a  price  which  seemed  to  his  son  imprudently 
low.  The  latter  remonstrated ;  the  father  threatened ;  and  the 
boy  quitted  his  home  fully  resolved  never  to  return  to  it  again. 
It  w'iis  then  that  he  learned,  as  we  before  remarked,  to  endure 
the  sharpest  pressure  of  w  ant ;  but  his  tenacity  of  w  ill,  if  it  got 
him  into  the  scrape,  at  least  served  to  help  him  out  of  it  also. 
I  le  soon  obtained  employment  (for  his  talent  seems  to  have  been 
known  even  at  that  early  Rge),  as  a  corrector  of  the  press,  a 
translator,  and  a  teacher  of  bovs  older  than  himself. 


I  hus  he  contrived  to  live,  he  docs  not  tell  us  for  how  long, 
but  w  e  find  him  next  ‘  approaching  the  age  for  going  to  the 
I  niversity,  and  unable  to  do  so  for  w'ant  of  means.’  His  father 
had  long  intended  him  tor  the  law'.  A\"ith  somewhat  uncommon 
foresight,  the  parent,  before  his  marriage,  liad  vowed  one  of  his 
sous,  fw  to  that  ])rolession,  with  a  view^  of  regaining  certain 

lands  long  withheld  from  the  family  by  gras])ing  connexions. 
His  choice  subsequently  fell  upon  the  young  Francesco  ;  why, 
he  s;iy8,  he  does  not  know',  except  that  his  brothers  w  ere  even 
more  untit  for  it  than  he. 
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His  father’s  affection  for  him  appears  to  have  been  very 
powerful,  inasmuch  as  he  made  many  advances  at  this  period  to 
induce  the  truant  to  return  home,  but  in  vain.  Francesco 
refused  the  mediation  of  friend  after  friend,  sayinj^,  that  lie  was 
not  conscious  of  having  been  in  the  wrong.  At  hist  the  father 
came  in  person  to  invito  him  home.  This  appeal  from  so  hard 
and  obdurate  a  man  was  irresistible.  The  two  stubborn  hearts 
met  in  one  repentant  embrace ;  ‘  and  so  he  took  me  home,’  says 
the  writer,  ‘  without  a  word.’  From  that  time  the  harmony 
which  subsisted  between  father  and  son  was  unbroken  through 
the  whole  remaining  life  of  the  former.  Francesco  Guerrazzi 
went  soon  after  to  the  University  of  Fisa,  where  a  vehement 
thirst  for  knowledge,  and  especially  for  the  study  of  Greek,  so 
took  possession  of  him,  that  he  even  feigned  illness  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  for  fifteen  days  in  order  to  shut  himself  up  in  unbroken 
solitude  with  his  beloved  books.  Jly  so  doing,  he  likewise  in¬ 
dulged  the  dark  and  moody  temper  common,  he  says,  to  all  his 
family  :  and  study,  hitherto  a  passion,  now  became  a  necessity  to 
him. 

The  picture  he  draws  of  the  chaotic  confusion  of  intellect, 
which  was  the  fruit  of  his  heterogeneous  reading  before  this 
period,  is  amusing  enough.  His  father  had  made  him  a  present 
of  a  large  chest  of  books.  He  eagerly  opened  it,  and  as  eagerly 
plunged  into  its  contents.  A  motley  group,  in  truth,  they  would 
seem  to  have  been!  The  entire  works  of  ‘Voltaire,  Montes¬ 
quieu,  and  Facon  ;  Ariosto,  Fassavanti,  Mrs.  Radclifie,  the  Ara¬ 
bian  Nights,  the  t  housand  and  One  Days,  Tides  of  Firates, 
Homer,  Ossian,  Travels,  Natural  History,’  See.  &c.  These  latter 
were  the  first  devoured.  Then  came  ‘  Voltaire’s’  turn  ;  from 
whom  I  ‘  drank  again  and  again,  so  as  to  colour  my  very  bones, 
like  those  of  animals  who  feed  on  madder.’  'fhe  graver  works 
were  left  for  the  last,  yet  they,  too,  were  at  length  tried,  aban¬ 
doned,  tried  again,  and  finally  understood.  4'hen  began  a  won¬ 
drous  ‘  jigging  and  whirling’  in  the  young  enthusiast’s  brain. 

‘  The  Chancellor  of  England  poussetted  with  Messer  Lodovico 
Ariosto.  Father  Fassavanti  trod  on  the  heels  of  Monsieur  Voltaire, 
and  Fresident  dc  Montesquieu’s  rod  robe  and  Mrs.  lladcliff ’s  white 
skirt  were  jumbled  together  in  a  frantic  pirouette.  I  was  near  having 
a  brain  fever.  Not  one  of  my  productions  was  consistent  throughout 
in  its  colouring.  My  aphorisms  ended  in  an  e]»igram.  My  tales  of 
terror  concluded  witli  j>oetical  reveries ;  and  a  theological  oration  on 
tlie  seven  deadly  sins  was  sure  to  finish  with  a  descri])tion  of  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  Alcina.  Nevertheless,  the  heaving  and  boiling  of  the  chaos 
grew  still  at  last,  and  out  of  it  there  arose  a  medley  of  passion  and  sar¬ 
casm,  of  faith  and  scepticism,  of  dogmatism  and  invi'stigation,  of  timi¬ 
dity  and  fearlessness,  of  oriental  richness  of  imagery  and  the  formularies 
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of  a  severe  lo^ric,  of  shyness  and  impetuous  enerj?y,  of  pronenoss  to 
dUcouraj^einent  and  convulsive  power,  and  of  innumerable  otlier  qu.di- 
ties,  not  at  war  with,  but  antithetical  to  each  other,  which  have  coloured 
all  the  creations  of  my  brain.’ — P.  42. 

M  o  have  permitted  ourselves  this  extract,  because  it  gi\esthe 
secret  of  the  vigorous,  and  sometimes  capricious  style,  which  must 
have  struck  horror  into  the  hearts  of  such  drowsy’^  novelists  and 
mawkish  sonneteers  of  modern  Italy  as  still  persuade  themselves 
that,  in  the  mummied  features  of  long-entombed  academic 
puerilities,  they  still  find  the  true  line  of  beauty.  As  the  small¬ 
est  departure  from  the  traditional  worship  of  these  idols  is,  in 
their  opinion,  a  stride  towards  barbarism,  we  may  conceive  the 
mixture  of  contempt  and  dismay  with  which  they  look  on  the  oil- 
spring*  of  an  intellect  as  erratic  as  that  of  Guerrazzi. 

We  think  we  hear  a  circle  of  these  doughty  critics  pronounc¬ 
ing  judgment  on  some  of  the  most  powerful  passages  of  our 
author.  ‘  BuroccoV  cries  one — ^  Stravagantc!^  sneers  another. 

‘  BassezzCy  imlvgne  della  dola  favclla  shout  they  all  in  cliorus. 
And  then,  with  intense  contempt  on  their  lips,  they  go  their  way 
to  polish  an  eulogium,  or  to  torture  a  distich,  each  one  of  them 
enclosed,  like  some  minute  summer  insects  in  his  hollow  froth- 
bubble  of  concetti,  and  wotting  nothing  of  the  great  world  of 
thought  beyond. 

Another  circumstance,  which  helped  to  drive  the  young  stu¬ 
dent’s  mind  out  of  the  beaten  track,  was  tlic  arrival  of  Lord 
llyron  at  Pisa,  which  took  place  during  the  first  year  of  his  stay 
at  the  University.  He  had  long  been  master  of  the  literary 
treasures  of  four  languages ;  and  the  works  of  the  noble  poet 
were  no  strangers  to  him. 

Of  all  men  of  universal  celebrity,  Byron  was  the  one  most  cal¬ 
culated  to  inflame  the  emulation  of  Guerrazzi. 

1  hey  sail!  be  was  of  royal  birth,  possessed  of  unbounded  wealth, 
bloodthirsty  by  nature,  and  ol  ferocious  habits  (!)  Master  of  all  manly 
and  noble  exercises,  the  genius  of  evil,  but  endowed  with  superhuman 
intellect.  ...  1  ruly  it  was  a  miracle  this  time,  if  I  saved  my  poor 

brain  from  a  vertigo.’ 

Further  on  he  tells  us : — 

1  never  stopped  to  consider  whether  the  gold  was  all  refined  or  no, 
but  I  greedily  stuffed  my  bosom  with  it,  and  for  many  yeiirs  I  only  saw 
and  heard  through  Tlyron.’ — P.  45. 

Not  long  after  this  we  find  our  author  banished  for  a  y^ear  from 
the  I  niversity,  simply  because  ‘  I  had  been  selected  oftener 
Uian  others  to  read  the  Neapolitan  papers  aloud  at  the  C'uHe 
<legli  Scohu-i,  and  had  aecpiitted  myself  so  iis  to  obtain  freciuent 
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a|)})lausc.’  This  was  a  sad  blow  to  his  legal  prospects  ;  accord¬ 
ingly  he  went  to  Florence  to  try  and  obtain  reversion  of  the 
sentence. 

Introduced  to  the  presence  of  the  President  of  the  huon 
Gorer/to,  he  is  at  first  hardly  listened  to  ;  but  having  remon- 
strat(*d,  with  somewliat  more  of  shrewdness  than  of  reverence,  he 
is  dismissed  as  being  but  ‘  a  silly  boy,  unworthy  of  attention.’ 
Nevertheless,  from  that  day  the  silly  boy’s  name  was  marked  on 
the  books  of  the  police,  who  failed  not  to  bide  their  time  for 
])lenary  retribution  on  his  misdoings. 

The  year  of  banishment  elapsed,  he  returned  to  Pisa,  where 
he  became  a  butt  for  persecution  to  all  those  who  wished  to 
stand  well  with  the  self-styled  pateDial  Gorer7im(*nt,  Despite 
tlie  peaceful  character  of  his  life,  there  was  no  end  to  reproofs 
from  one  olHcial,  summonses  from  another,  admonitions  from  a 
third.  At  length  he  left  the  University,  ‘  unadvanced  in  learn¬ 
ing,  persecuted,  disgusted  with  men  and  life,  growing  more  and 
more  gloomy.’ 

(■urious,  to  mark  how  the  persecutions  of  petty  tyranny 
wrought  upon  his  ardent  and  impatient  nature,  as  ice-cold 
water  tempers  steel,  and  assisted  in  making  him  the  future 
champion  of  republicanism,  and  the  idol  of  the  subversive  party. 
Keturned  to  Leghorn,  he  struggled  hard  against  his  disinclina¬ 
tion  for  the  law,  to  which  he  was  destined,  lie  says,  ‘that  he 
would  fain  have  been  a  soldier,  or  in  default  of  that,  have  applied 
himself  zealously  to  scientific  pursuits.’  Put  the  dry  tediousness 
of  commercial  law  was  his  appointed  vocation,  and  in  this  he 
toiled  to  such  purpose,  that  his  income  is  said  to  have  amounted 
in  later  years,  to  40,000  Tuscan  lire  annually  (nearly  £1,500 
in  English  money).  A  sum  unusual,  when  compared  with  the 
receipts  of  most  professional  men  in  Italy. 

Matters  seem  to  have  gone  prosperously  enough  with  our 
author  until  the  year  1828,  when,  if  we  arc  to  believe  his  asser¬ 
tion,  he  was  cofnpclled  to  join  a  certain  society,  called  Accademia 
labt'otiica,  which  he  believes  yet  to  exist.*  ‘  A  crazy  under¬ 
taking  it  was,’  he  says  ;  ‘  I  ])roposed  some  reforms,  but  did  not 
succeed  in  carrying  them.  I  then  wished  to  quit  the  society  ; 
but  was  refused,  and  they  kept  me  among  them  to  compose  an 
eulogy  on  a  brave  Livornesc  soldier,  Cosimo  del  Fantc.  I  took 
this  task  for  an  honour,  when  it  was,  in  fact,  a  snare.’  The  dis¬ 
course  in  question,  which  was  subsequently  declared  undeserving 
of  blame  by  the  Grand-ducal  Government,  was,  at  the  time, 
converted  into  a  ground  of  secret  accusation  against  its  uncon¬ 
scious  writer. 


•  Memorie,  ]).  59. 
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Suddenly,  and  without  a  word  of  explanation  or  inquiry,  he 
was  torn  from  his  family,  and  sent  into  banishment  for  six  months 
at  ^lontcpulciano.  4  he  eulogy  on  Cosimo  del  I  ante  maybe 
found  in  a  recently  published  volume  of  Guerrazzi  s  works, 
among  other  kindred  matter ;  and  will^  afford  a  singular  proof  of 
the  ingenuity  exercised  by  the  police,  in  wresting  even  a  show  of 
trc*asi>n  from  paragraphs  so  harmless. 

The  exile  carried  with  him  an  assurance  from  the  Governor  of 
I-#cghorn,  that  he  should  very  soon  return  ;  uay,  the  worthy 
functionary  added,  ‘  with  tccirs,  that  the  injustice  done  me  should 
quickly  be  repaired,  even  if  he  had  to  travel  to  Dresden  for  it, 
whither  the  Grand  Duke  had  lately  gone.’  It  is  almost  needless 
to  add,  that  the  tears  and  the  promises  were  equally  unworthy  of 
credence,  and  that  Guerrazzi  had  to  wear  out  his  six  months’ 
penance  ‘  watch  in  hand,’  and  return  home  again  at  their  close 
in  no  very  pacific  mood. 

U'his  was  not  an  unparalleled,  nor  even  a  very  uncommon  cir¬ 
cumstance  in  Tuscany,  under  the  quondam  patei'iial  sway.  Not 
a  grade  of  socic'ty  but  could  furnish  examples  of  like  arbitrary 
violence,  which  left  the  hearts  of  its  victims  sore  and  cankered  by 
the  hateful  retjime  of  suspicion  and  injustice. 

Our  author’s  mind  now  became  thoroughly  warped  by  brood¬ 
ing  over  its  injuries.  A  bilious  Ihjronic  tinge  was  cast  over  all 
his  future.  He  considered  himself  as  ‘a  flower  ■watered  with 
aquafortis. ’(!)  He  ‘  looked  for  no  more  joy  in  this  life,’  and 
struggling  daily  with  the  meshes  which  encompassed  him,  he 
gr(‘w  every  day  surer  that,  ‘  Liberty  and  sovereignty  cannot 
exist  together.  Ever  at  strife,  like  Etcoclcs  and  I’olinices  even 
in  the  womb  of  their  mother  Jocasto,  if  laid  on  one  funeral  pile 
like  Eteocles  and  I’olinices,  the  fire  which  consumed  them  w  ould 
split  into  tw'o  inimical  spires  of  flame.’  Ominous  indications 
of  opinion  these,  in  the  prime  minister  of  so  weak  and  facile 
a  prince! 

lo  that  passion,  w’hich  usually  exercises  so  powxrful  an  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  earlier  years  of  manhood,  Guerrazzi  owed  no  alle¬ 
viation  of  his  sufferings  and  persecutions.  At  an  early  period 
of  this  Memoir  (p.  3()),  he  informs  us  that  he  ‘  was  not  fortunate 
in  love.  I  loved  indeed,  but  repented  of  my  passion,  and  kept 
aloof  from  its  object.’  He  indulges  in  but  one  sentimental  and 
highly  coloured  episode  on  this  subject.  We  have  neither  space 
nor  inclination  to  transplant  to  our  pages,  wdiat  to  us,  and,  w'o 
doubt  not,  to  our  readers,  would  convey  the  impression  rather  of 
a  piece  of  lurid  sentimentality,  got  up  in  very  melodramic  taste, 
t  lan  of  the  honestly  told  tale  of  a  first  love  ; — but  such  as  desire 
to  see  the  stern  re])ublican  in  the  melting  mood,  may  turn  to  iiagi' 
101  of  the  ‘  Memorie.’ 
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TSew  troubles  came  upon  liim  in  1831.  liis  native  town,  dis¬ 
tinguished  above  all  the  cities  of  Italy  by  its  disorderly  and  rest¬ 
less  population,  begins  to  vibrate  strongly  in  unison  with  the 
commotion  in  France,  llclgium,  and  Foland.  Again,  he  is  enticed 
into  joining  a  iactious  assembly  of  his  fellow-townsmen.  It  is 
there  pro})osed,  that  a  provisional  government  be  formed,  and  a 
National  (iuard  immediately  enrolh  d.  He,  on  the  contrary, 
preaches  prudence,  and  advises  them  to  wait,  until  they  can 
learn  the  dispositions  of  the  capital.  Having  succeeded  in  con¬ 
vincing  his  friends  of  the  madness  of  their  first  scheme,  he  sets 
off  for  Fh)rence  with  one  or  two  others,  finds,  as  he  had  sus¬ 
pected,  all  quiet  tliere,  and  returns  in  haste  ‘  to  prevent  any  ill- 
advised  attem])ts  at  Leghorn.’ 

Hut,  alas!  for  Italian  good  faith  and  lionour  !  The  president 
of  that  very  society  denounces  him  to  the  Government  as  an 
exciter  of  sedition  ;  ‘  a  promoter  of  the  very  movement  I  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  putting  down  1’  This  time,  as  usual,  the  traitor  was 
rewarded  with  advancement,  the  accused  kejit  under  surveillance 
for  awhile  ;  obliged,  ‘  like  a  thief,  to  return  to  my  home  at  sun¬ 
down,’  and  soon  after,  as  a  gri'ater  indignity,  flung  into  prison 
‘  among  murderers,  women  of  infamous  life,  and  malefactors  of 
all  sorts.’  Leghorn  had  just  previously  lu'en  thrown  into  con¬ 
sternation,  as  some  of  our  readers  may  remember,  by  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  horrible  excesses  of  a  horde  of  secret  assassins, 
called  the  hand  of  tl^c  red  sash^  bound  by  a  ferocious  compact  to 
bathe  their  poinards  every  night  in  human  blood.  It  is  grievous 
to  see  a  man  like  Guerrazzi,  attempting,  as  he  says,  ‘  if  not  to 
defendy  at  least  in  some  measure  to  exeidpate  ;  if  not  to  exeulpatCy 
at  least  to  explain  the  sajiguinary  instineC  of  these  inhuman 
wretches,  by  contending  that,  ‘  our  youths  are  over  desirous  of 
dis])laying  courage  !’  8ad  is  it  to  see  him  attributing  a  seriiis  of 
cowardly  and  ferocious  midnight  murders  to  the  same  impulse  as 
prompts  the  rescue  of  the  crew  of  some  foundering  vessel  in  the 
roads.  When  they  hear  the  minute  guns  of  distress,  the  Livor- 
ncse  boatmen  freely,  as  he  assures  us,  throw  themselves  into  their 
boats,  and  hasten  to  the  scene  of  danger  without  hope  of  reward. 
So  far,  so  good  ;  but  even  if  it  be  true,  as  he  goes  on  to  say,  that 
the  turbulent  Livornese  arc  over  fond  of  relating  their  prowess 
and  vaunting  their  generous  deeds  on  such  occasions,  still  we 
confess  ourselves  utterly  unable  to  trace  a  connexion  between  the 
mere  weakness,  at  which  we  smile,  .and  the  revolting  crime  which 
paralyzes  our  hearts. 

Such  notions,  indeed,  cannot  but  be  felt  to  indicate  .an  obtuse¬ 
ness  of  mor.al  sentiment  most  painful  to  contemplate  in  one 
c.alled  to  exercise  influence  on  the  destini(‘s  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  And  win'll  he  further  informs  us  that  the  youth  of 
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Ix^shorn  wc  led  to  stiib  their  unoft'ending  towiisnicii  iii  the  duikj 
from  an  excess  of  noble  dartno — that  they  are  wont  to  propose 
to  each  other  a  ‘  coltellatci  ’  in  the  heart  of  the  next  passer  in  the 
street,  as  a  test  of  courage,  (!)  we  feel  that  the  moral  condition 
of  the  intellect  which  can  offer  such  a  defence  for  such  deeds, 
is  not  less  revolting  than  the  savage  barbarism  of  the  more  un- 
educated  perpetrators  of  them,  iruly,  if  this  be  an  Italian 
moralist’s  notion  of  courage,  we  think  that  hinglishmen  will  be 
of  opinion,  although  not  generally  partial  to  poltroonery,  that 
Italy  would  do  better  to  content  herself  with  her  habitual 
cowardice,  than  attempt  to  ape  an  uncongenial  virtue,  which  she 
evidently  so  little  appreciates  or  understands. 

Hut  to  return  to  the  ‘  Memoir.’  The  confinement  of  these 
ruffians  in  the  prison,  of  which  Guerrazzi  was  for  some  time  an 
inmate,  gave  rise  to  a  scene  of  horrible  atrocity,  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness  (‘  Memoir,’  p.  77). 

In  one  common  dungeon  were  confined  a  number  of  persons 
guilty  of  every  variety  of  crime.  Among  them  were  several 
of  the  above-named  murderers.  When  night  came  on,  these 
monsters,  inflamed  by  liquor,  extinguished  the  lights,  unsheathed 
their  knives,  and,  maddened  by  their  thirst  for  blood,  attacked 
their  fellow-prisoners  indiscriminately  in  the  darkness.  No 
words  can  paint  the  tumult  of  horrid  shrieks  and  groans  which 
arose  from  that  den  of  massacre.  Our  author  listened  with 
horror  to  ‘  the  storm  of  curses,  prayers,  and  entreaties  for  mercy,’ 
which  raged  within,  till  the  cowardly  jailer,  who  ‘  for  a  long 
while  took  good  care  not  to  stir,’  yielding  at  last  to  the  injunc¬ 
tions  of  the  agents  of  police,  the  soldiery,  and  the  brotherhood  of 
mercy,  unbarred  the  door  with  very  needful  precaution ;  for  a 
knife  was  aimed  at  him,  as  he  entered,  wdiich  would  have  killed 
him  but  for  the  metal  pitcher,  which  he  held  shield-wise  before 
him. 

I'he  horrors  of  that  night  were  brought  to  a  climax  by  the 
flaring  torches  of  the  misericordia,  the  throng  of  biers  and 
litters  which  choked  up  the  prison  court,  the  piteous  moans  of 
the  wounded  as  they  were  laid  out  upon  them,  and,  more  terrible 
than  all,  ‘  the  gurgling  sound  of  the  blood  flowing  from  their 
gaping  w’ounds,  like  oil  from  the  barrel.’  All  this  our  author 
w  itnessed  from  the  wfindow  of  his  cell,  which  looked  into  the 
court  of  the  prison.  A  dreadful  spectacle  !  and  one  which  cried 
aloud  gainst  the  blind  and  pernicious  course  of  mismanagement 
by  which  such  a  catastrophe  had  been  brought  about.  Yet, 
strange  to  say,  the  feeling  uppermost  in  Guerrazzi’s  heart,  at  the 
time,  seems  to  have  been  personal  indignation  at  the  injustice 
w’hich  detained  ‘  the  vowed  worshipper  of  the  Mmes,  in  such  a 
plac<*,  among  scenes  so  revolting.’ 
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Once  more  rele«ased  from  prison,  as  it  would  seem  from  mere 
caprice,  and  without  a  pretenee  of  trial  or  examination,  he 
returns  home  and  finds  his  cherished  manuscripts  scattered  or 
stolen,  his  credit  gone,  his  affairs  in  disorder,  his  practice  lost, 
lie  is  incessantly  worried  by  the  most  absurd  and  extravagant 
accusations  ;  that,  for  example,  of  having  purchased  40,000 
muskets,  at  a  time  when  all  Leghorn  did  not  contain  half  that 
number.  Again,  on  an  occasion  of  solemnity  (the  funeral  of  a 
dear  friend),  he  borrows  of  a  young  sculptor  two  casts  of  the 
statues  of  ‘Silence’  and  ‘Constancy,’  wherewith  to  adorn  the 
bier.  The  second  of  these  casts,  being  crossed  and  recrossed 
with  lines  and  points  of  measurement  in  a  manner  familiar  to  the 
eye  of  every  sculptor,  is  converted  by  the  ignorant  malice  of  his 
])ersecutors  into  an  ‘  Allegorical  image  of  Italy  divided  into  Federal 
Republics!’  Spies  are  hired, to  watch  his  most  trivial  actions ; 
nor  is  he  at  all  the  less  disgusted  because  one  of  them,  more 
honest  than  his  fellows,  gives  hiiii  secret  warning  of  his  peril. 

4'hus  far  his  ‘  iron  constitution’  bears  him  up  amid  his  troubles, 
though  destined  to  give  way  later,  beneath  the  ceaseless  attacks 
of  evil  fortune. 

In  Septembe  r,  1834,  he  has  to  undergo  a  fresh  irruption  of 
tlie  j)()licc  emissaries  into  his  home.  Every  article  of  furniture 
is  overhauled,  every  nook  and  corner  rummaged  out.  Hooks 
are  robbed  of  their  leaves  ;  walls,  and  even  brick  floors,  pierced 
in  vain ;  no  suspicious  matter  is  found  in  his  j)ossession  ;  yet, 
none  the  less  is  he  again  imprisoned,  together  with  a  goodly 
company  of  equally  guiltless  delinquents,  who  shared  the  com¬ 
mon  misfortune  of  being  men  of  talent  and  of  liberal  oj>inions. 

Angiolini,  Salvagnoli,  and  Venturi,  advocates  of  some  celebrity ; 
Professor  Contrucci,  Count  Agostini,  and  several  other  4'uscans 
of  note,  were,  he  relates,  involved  in  the  same  condemnation. 
Kacli  of  them,  as  he  arrived,  asked  the  others, ‘  How  came  you 
liither  .^’  ‘I  cannot  tell.’  ‘  And  you  C  ‘1  know  not  either.’ 
After  a  few  days,  Cuerrazzi  and  three  others  were  removed  to 
Elba,  and  imprisoned  in  Fort  Stella. 

4'hey  were  placed  in  separate  cells,  and  all  communication  be¬ 
tween  them  was  rigorously  forbidden.  Hooks  and  writing  materials 
were  not,  however,  ]U(>liibited,  and  our  author’s  most  celebrated 
romance,  the  ‘  Siege  of  Florence,’  owes  its  birth  to  his  incarce¬ 
ration  at  Porto  Ferrajo.  Of  this  work  we  may,  perhaps,  have  an 
(q>j)ort unity  of  speaking,  on  some  future  occasion,  at  greater 
length,  but  it  may  be  remarked  here,  in  proof  of  the  enthusiasm 
it  excited,  that  (>0,000  copies  were  sold  in  Palermo  aloiu', 
shortly  after  its  prohibition  by  the  censorship.  The  author’s  chief 
aim  in  comj)osing  this  novel,  he  declares  to  have  been,  ‘  to  try  if 
any  spark  of  vitality  yet  n  mained  in  the  body  of  my  country, 
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which  mij^ht  kindle  present  and  future  generations  into  exist¬ 
ence.’  lie  also  quotes  the  following  lines  of  Petrarch,  as 
containing  the  pervading  idea  of  the  w’ork : 

‘  Che  si  asiK^tti  non  so,  ne  die  si  agogni 
Italia,  die  i  suoi  guai  non  par  che  senta. 

Vecdiia  oziosa  e  lenta, 

Dormira  sempre,  e  non  fia  chi  la  svegli  ? 

La  man  le  avcss’io  entro  i  capedi!’ — 

which  may  be  indifferently  rendered : — 

‘  Italia's  hopes,  I  know  not,  nor  her  aim. 

Who  seems  as  if  unconscious  of  her  woe. 

A  drowsy  crone  and  slow. 

Sleeps  she  for  age  ?  will  none  her  slumber  scare  ? 

Oh  that  this  hand  were  twisted  in  her  hair !  * 


‘  Therefore,’  he  continues,  ‘  I  thought  it  charity  to  inflict  on 
her  all  the  torments  practised  by  the  tyrants  of  old,  and  to  invent 
new  ones  of  greater  intensity,  to  excite  the  sensibility  of  this, 
my  country,  fallen  into  a  state  of  miserable  lethargy.  I  wounded 
her,  and  into  her  wounds  I  poured  sulphur  and  flaming  pitch. 

I  galvanized  her,  and  God  only  knows  my  fearful  anxiety  when 
I  saw  her  livid  lips  move,  and  her  dim  eyes  unclose.  Perhaps, 
said  I  to  myself,  her  vital  spark  may  be  reached  through  her 
pride ;  perhaps,  by  exciting  her  anger,  by  appealing  to  her  com¬ 
passion,  or  by  arousing  her  vengeance.  Perhaps  it  sleeps  in  the 
tombs  of  our  fathers ;  or,  possibly,  it  may  need  the  foretaste  of 
coming  glories  to  kindle  it  to  life.’  With  much  more  to  the 
same  purpose. 

‘  I  chose,’  he  adds,  ‘  the  part  of  Prometheus.  I  was  resolved 
to  animate  the  statue  on  condition  of  yielding  up  my  liver  to  the 
eternal  hunger  of  the  vulture.’  By  a  bizarre  coincidence,  this 
simile  is  less  exaggerated  than  it  appears  ;  for  the  unlucky 
minister  informs  us,  that  a  distressing  liver-complaint  has  actually 
been  the  consequence  of  his  imprisonment,  and  its  concomitant 
labours  of  a  composition,  which  he  styles,  ‘  The  Benoni,  or  child 
of  bitterness  of  my  life.’ 

Once  more  released  from  prison,  his  former  friends  shunned 
him  like  a  leper.  ‘  And,  in  truth,  I  was  consumed  by  the 
double  leprosy  of  poverty  and  persecution.’  But  the  indomitable 
pride  of  his  nature  saved  him  the  disgrace  of  owing  anything  to 
such  lukewarm  friendship  as  theirs.  ‘  They  need  not  have 
feared ;  for  sooner  would  1  have  dashed  my  head  against  the 
‘''all,  than  have  asked  aid  of  any  one.’  His  father,  indeed, 
assisted  him  freely  and  generously,  and  by  his  help  he  again 
returned  to  his  professional  avocations. 

hor  three  years  after  this  the  torments  of  neuralgic  tic  were 
added  to  Guerrazzi’s  mental  sufferings.  The  attacks  of  this  for- 
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midablc  malady  became  so  violent,  that  they  reduced  him  to  the 
shadow  of  his  former  self,  lie  says,  ‘  My  body  was  bent,  all  my 
hair  fell  off,  1  jj^rcw  sallow,  and  frightfully  emaciated.’  And 
further  on,  ‘  When  the  ])aroxysm  came  on,  1  used  to  lose  my 
senses,  but  not  the  consciousness  of  anguish.  The  tears  gushed 
in  streams  from  my  eyes,  I  writhed  upon  the  ground,  roaring 
with  pain,  and  tearing  my  sheets,  my  linen,  nay,  my  own  flesh 
with  my  teeth.’ 

After  the  description  of  his  sufferings,  he  winds  up  a  really 
graphic  paragraph  with  this  strangely  characteristic  piece  of 
affected  sentimentalism,  which  looks  as  if  the  old  ‘jigging  and 
whirling’  in  his  brain  had  not  entirely  ceased  its  visitations. 

*  Hut  it  is  over  now.  All  things  pass  over,  and  so  shall  we 
with  our  passions,  our  vices,  and  our  virtues!’  A  very  just 
reflection — as  accurately  applicable  to  the  conclusion  of  his 
daily  dinner  as  to  that  of  his  disease ! 

The  death  of  his  father,  his  brother,  and  two  dear  friends 
(fellow-prisoners,  too,  at  Fort  Stella),  all  which  events  occurred 
in  the  space  of  a  few  months,  combined  with  the  lowering  aspect 
of  ])ublic  affairs  to  make  him  compare  this  period  of  his  life  to 
‘  the  street  of  Pompeii,  where  at  every  step  .and  on  either  li.and 
rises  a  tomb.’  Hut  domestic  afflictions  seem  only  to  have  had 
the  effect  of  concentrating  his  energies  upon  the  work  he 
h.ad  in  hand  (the  ‘  Siege  of  Florence  ’),  which,  he  fully  be¬ 
lieved,  would  prove  the  hurricane  that  should  stir  up  the  dead 
sea  of  Italian  lethargy.  He  foresaw  that  it  would  cost  him 
sufferings  and  persecutions,  and  it  did  so ;  but  he  considered 
them  .all  overpaid  when,  despite  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  police 
of  the  various  Tt.ali.an  governments  to  prevent  the  circulation, 
nay,  even  the  possession  of  a  single  copy  of  the  work,  he  found 
it  read  ‘  with  shame  .and  indignation  .at  the  fallen  condition  of 
their  country,  by  .all  ranks  of  the  people,  under  the  very  talons 
of  the  police.’ 

'riie  remaining  pages  of  the  volume  before  us,  .afford  no  further 
glimpses  of  autobiography  wherewith  to  fill  up  the  long  interval 
of  thirteen  years,  which  extends  from  the  date  of  the  last  recorded 
facts,  to  th.at  of  1847,  which  closes  the  ‘  Memoir.’  We  can 
but  complete  the  story  of  the  author’s  life  by  the  mention  of  two, 
.and  those  important,  epochs.  In  the  year  1847  Guernazzi  was 
a  second  time  a  state  prisoner  at  I’orto  Ferr.ajo,  for  exciting 
seditious  disturbances  at  Leghorn.  It  may  be  presumed,  that 
the  concluding  paragraphs  of  the  ‘  Memoir  ’  darkly  hint  at,  or 
pres.age,  this  new  cal.amity  ;  but  the  gusty  violence  of  the  writer’s 
indignation  prevents  our  doing  more  th.an  guessing  at  its  cause. 

The  second  epoch  we  .allude  to  is  his  temporary  accession  to 
power,  .as  Prime  Minister  of  Tuscany,  in  October,  1848.  A  more 
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Startling  change  of  scene,  or  rather,  j^rhaps,  of  costume  than  this, 
m  a  life  made  up  of  struggles  and  vicissitudes,  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive.  ^  e  cannot  doubt,  either,  that  there  arc  more  wonders 
behind,  for  some  future  narrator  to  round  off  the  ‘strange 
eventful’  story  withal. 

The  strong  will  which  compasseth  all  things,  bore  him  up  even 
when  his  bodily  strength  gave  way  beneath  the  pehie  forte  et 
dure  of  disgrace  heapi'd  on  sorrow,  poverty  upon  disgrace,  and 
intense  boilily  pain  on  both  of  these  i  and  we  cannot  doubt  thst 
this  powerful  lever  is  even  now  straining  at  the  obstacles  which 
impede  his  course  towards  an  aim,  whether  lawTul  or  unlawful, 
time  only  can  decide.  Clearly  defined  and  unswervingly  pur¬ 
sued  we  know  it  will  be,  remembering  his  own  words, 
‘  aut  Casar  aut  nihiV  ‘  This  1  have  resolved  on,  and  this  I 
will  do.’ 

Such  is  the  account  Guerrazzi  has  seen  good  to  give  us  of 
himself,  and  of  the  infiuences  which  made  him  what  he  is. 
The  moral  of  thestor}"  is  an  old  one.  Cromwells  and  Hampdciis 
were  made  by  very  similar  processes.  We  have  only  to  hope 
(though  we  arc  constrained,  by  that  part  of  the  drama  already 
enacted,  to  confess  without  much  expectation  of  a  happy  result) 
that  the  injustice  of  Porto  Ferrajo  may  prove  to  Tuscany,  what 
that  of  ship-money  has  been  to  England. 


Art.  III. —  TJte  Poetry  of  Science;  or^  Studies  of  the  Physical  Phena- 
menn  of  Nature.  By  Robert  Hunt.  8vo.  London :  UecvCr 
Benbam,  and  Reeve. 


1  iME  wiis  when  philosophy  was  all  poetry;  when  the  garb  of 
romance  was  thrown  over  every  perception  of  the  truths  of 
science ;  and  when  the  wildest  imaginations  characterised  the 
impulses  of  the  philosophic  mind.  That  time  was  the  seventeenth 
century,  in  about  its  mid  portion.  Then,  while  the  mists  of 
morning  hung  half-concealing,  half-revealing  the  mysteries  of 
the  external  world,  while  the  jx'netrativc  rays  of  truth  as  yet 
only  struck  into  the  high  air,  and  the  hem  of  the  garment 
of  departing  night  was  yet  sweeping  over  the  landsca])c,  then 
tndy  was  the  dream-time  of  philosophers,  and  the  poetical  age  of 
science.  Dim  outlines  of  grand  and  mighty  truths  were  caught 
by  the  eagle-eyed  men  of  those  days,  as  they  were  scantily  re- 
v<*aled  by  the  rising  and  shifting  vapours,  and  w’hat  was 
not  made  manifest  of  these  great  realities,  was  filled  in  by 
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the  busy  conceptions  of  their  newly-aw;ikeneil  minds.  Released 
from  the  lonu^  thraldom  of  a  soul-darkening  philosophistry,  philo- 
sophei's  ran  wild,  and  lost  in  w’onder,  beheld  science  only  tlirougU 
the  attractive  but  deceitful  atmosidierc  of  poetry.  In  the  eyes 
of  Atlujnarius  Kirclicr,  or  his  admirer,  Cjas])ar  Schottus,  or 
llaptista  Porta,  liow  fair  a  vision  was  Young  Philosophy  !  liisteii 
to  Kircher's  contidential  whisper  of  the  astounding  powers  he 
had  extorted  from  a  ray  of  light  to  the  terror  and  amazement  of 
a  crowd  of  disciples  as  yet  ignorant  of  catoptrical  magic.  Hear 
(iasj)ar  Schottus  recount,  in  breathless  admiration,  the  various 
feats  of  marvel-doing  with  which  he  has  filled  his  four  ponderous 
(piartos.  Come  into  Porta’s  study,  and  be  instructed  how  you 
may  horrify  your  dinner-friends,  and  perform  far  more  than,  as 
we  suspect,  Porta  ever  performed  himself.  What  the  genius  of 
the  lamp  was  to  Aladdin,  what  elves  and  fairies  to  others,  that, 
and  more,  was  philosophy  to  the  philosophers  of  this  era. 

'I'he  day  broke,  and  these  morning  mists  fled  .away.  The  ideal 
])crishcd  in  the  presence  of  the  real  ;  and  philosophy  stood  forth 
rugged  and  stern  in  aspect  and  unlovely  in  form.  Hut  as  yet 
viewed  only  in  parts,  and  as  it  were,  ‘  through  a  glass  darkly,’  and 
without  much  approach  to  a  perception  of  the  correlation  of  its 
parts,  and  the  harmony  of  the  whole.  Hence,  probably,  the  un- 
com(‘liness  of  aspect,  and  the  absence  of  beauty  in  form.  Where 
was  the  master-hand  should  paint  the  mighty  fabric  of  Science 
as  it  stood,  and  accurately  intone  its  many  colours,  set  forth  its 
beauties,  and  display  its  structure  to  the  gaze  of  an  admiring 
world  ?  Not  then,  not  since — nay,  not  now  !  not  even  now  ; 
for  the  damps  of  ignorance  still  bedim  the  eyes  of  our  wdicst 
])hilosophcrs;  nor  can  they  who,  standing  on  the  threshold  of 
the  Temple  of  Truth,  see  but  a  part,  reveal  to  the  outside  world 
the  just  conception  of  the  whole.  Yet  there  lies  beauty  in 
truth,  even  M'hen  incomplete ;  and  linking  together  the  pre¬ 
vious  facts  of  philosophy,  discovered  after  such  cost  of  labour, 
we  may  catch  soul-elevating  glimpse's  of  a  grand  and  concordant 
scheme  of  unity,  the  unity  of  creation — in  a  w'ord,  the  unity  of 
!  truth,  although  we  fail  to  realize  the  grandeur  .and  the  majesty  of 
^  the  whole.  We  agree  w  ith  our  author,  ^  the  true  is  the  beauti- 
i  iul,’  and  since  it  is  the  destiny  of  man  here  below  ‘  only  to  know 
I  in  part,’  we  accept  with  th.ankfulness  an  attempt  to  display  the 
beauties  of  harmonies  of  scientific  truth,  so  far  as  it  is  now  re¬ 
vealed  to  us.  Such  an  attempt  is  the  w^ork  before  us,  ‘  The 
I’oetry  of  Science.’  In  the  author’s  w  ords,  the  .attempt  made  in 
this  volume  has  been  to  Mink  together  those  scientific  facts  wdiich 
bear  directly  and  visibly  upon  natur.al  phenomena  ;  and  to  show 
that  they  have  a  value  superior  to  their  mere  economic  applica* 
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tions,  in  their  power  of  exalting  the  mind  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  universe.’ 

‘  Science,’  we  are  told,  ‘  solicits  from  the  material  world,  by  the  per- 
suasion  of  inductive,  search,  a  development  of  its  elementary  principles, 
and  of  the  laws  which  these  obey.  Philosojdiy  strives  to  apjdy  the 
discovered  facts  to  the  great  phenomena  of  being — to  deduce  large 
generalities  from  the  fragmentary  discoveries  of  severe  induction, — and 
thus  to  ascend  from  matter  and  its  properties  up  to  those  impulses 
which  stir  the  whole,  floating  as  it  were  on  the  confinp  of  sense,  and 
indicating,  though  dimly,  those  superior  powers  which,  more  nearly 
related  to  infinity,  mysteriously  manifest  themselves  in  the  phenomena 
of  mind.  Poetry  seizes  the  facts  of  the  one  and  the  theories  of  the 
other ;  unites  them  by  a  pleasing  thought,  which  appeals  for  truth  to 
the  most  unthinking  soul,  and  leaves  the  reflective  intellect  to  higher 
and  higher  exercises ;  it  connects  common  phenomena  with  exalted 
ideas ;  and,  ap])lying  its  holiest  powers,  it  invests  the  human  mind 
with  the  sovereign  strength  of  the  true.’ 

Yet  it  may  be  questioned  how  far  the  best  efforts  of  poetry  in 
this  attempt  to  spiritualize  the  materialities  of  science,  and  the 
generalizations  of  philosophy,  are — or  can  be  successful.  There 
may  be  harmonious  combinations  of  notes  without  true  music; 
and  there  may  be — there  are  mighty  stretches  of  imagination  as 
the  mind  contemplates  the  mechanism  of  rolling  worlds,  without 
its  being  lifted  to  the  pinnacle  of  true  poetry.  This  is  in  the 
nature  of  things.  Who  that  ever  looked  through  a  telescope  on 
a  glorious  distant  landscape,  but  has  felt  the  .aid  to  his  sight  has 
reve.aled  indeed  the  objects  of  the  scene,  but  has  destroyed  the 
poetical  element  floating  around  it  ?  So  he  who  takes  the 
ghiss  of  science,  and  with  the  eye  of  philosophy,  contemplates 
the  manifold  works  of  God  in  creation,  perceives  their  har¬ 
mony,  and  may  form  a  fair  estimate  of  their  beauty,  but  the 
poetical  atmospnere  enveloping  them  is  too  subtle  for  perception 
l)y  such  means  .as  man  is  compelled  to  employ  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  powers  of  contemplation.  Between  the  truly  Ideal 
.and  the  purely  Rc.al  lie  no  bonds  of  intimate  union,  nor  proceed¬ 
ing  from  the  one  is  it  possible  to  attain  the  other.  Both  are 
attain.able ;  but  the  mind-routes  are  neither  the  same  nor 
parallel. 

Ihc  ‘  Poetry  of  Science,’  therefore,  is  not,  in  its  true  sense, 
poetry,  and  the  work  before  us  has  received  a  title  of  sufficient 
attractiveness,  but  of  erroneous  application.  Yet  it  will  not,  on 
th.at  account,  be  the  less  acceptable  to  any  who  are  looking  for  an 
ex|H>sition  of  the  generalities  of  science,  communicated  in  an  inia- 
gin.ati\e,  if  not  in  a  strictly  poetical  spirit.  But  it  is  time  we 
proceeded  to  .an  an.alysis  of  its  contents. 
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'rhc  general  characters,  properties,  conditions,  and  powers  of 
matter,  are  first  briefly  brought  under  consideration.  The  follow¬ 
ing  remarks,  trite  though  they  be,  are  deserving  of  attention,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  they  exhibit  a  fair  view  of  the  material  for  thought 
presented  to  us  in  a  particle  of  dust ! 

‘  All  things  around  us  arc  aggregations  of  atoms.  From  particles  of 
dust,  which,  under  the  microscope,  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  one 
from  the  other,  are  all  the  varied  forms  of  nature  created.  This  grain 
of  dust,  this  particle  of  sand,  has  strange  properties  and  powers.  Science 
lias  discovered  some,  but  still  more  truths  arc  hidden  within  this  irre¬ 
gular  molecule  of  matter  whicli  we  now  survey,  than  even  philosophy 
dares  to  dream  of.  Mow  strangely  it  obeys  the  im]uilses  of  heat — mys¬ 
terious  are  the  influences  of  light  upon  it— idectricity  wonderfully 
excites  it — and  still  more  curious  is  the  manner  in  which  it  obeys  the 
magic  of  chemical  force.  These  are  phenomena  which  we  have  seen ; 
we  know  them,  and  we  can  reproduce  them  at  our  pleasure.  We  have 
advanced  a  little  way  into  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  from  the  spot  we 
have  gained,  we  look  forward  with  a  vision  somewhat  brightened  by 
our  task,  but  we  discover  so  much  to  be  yet  unknown,  that  we  learn 
another  truth — our  vast  ignorance  of  many  things  relating  to  this  grain 
of  dust.' — P.  3. 

Philosophy,  calling  the  principles  she  has  brought  to  light 
by  name,  may  truly  assure  us  that  the  physical  forces  in 
<liiestion  are  largely  concerned  in  the  development  of  the 
activities  of  the  material  world  ;  yet  something  remains  behind 
whose  presence  she  dare  not  fiiil  to  recognise,  but  whose  pre¬ 
cise  nature  she  is  utterly  ignorant  of.  Not  light,  not  heat,  not 
the  electric  fire  ;  not  attraction,  not  gravitation,  not  chemic.il 
affinity,  can  fill  even  an  infiisory  animalcule  with  the  principle  of 
life.  Hear  her  own  confession: — 

‘  In  addition  to  the  known  physical  forces,  we  cannot  examine  the 
varied  phenomena  of  nature  without  feeling  that  there  must  be  other 
and  most  active  principles  of  a  higher  order  than  any  detected  by 
science,  to  wdiich  belong  the  important  operations  of  vitality,  whether 
manifested  in  the  plant  or  the  animal.’ — P.  6. 

Yet,  dreams  the  philosophy  of  the  time — the  day  is  coming, 
surely  the  day  is  coming  when  our  search  shall  be  rewarded,  and 
when  vre  shall  be  able  to  define  the  form  and  laws  of  the  vital 
principle.  Is  it  not  written,  ‘  In  Him  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being  ?  ’  Go  then,  thou  vain  man,  betake  thee  to  thy 
laboratory,  weigh  out  the  equivalents  of  carbon,  nitrogen,  hydro¬ 
gen,  and  oxygen,  bring  to  bear  upon  them,  as  thou  knowest  how, 
the  varied  powers  of  the  physical  forces — and  produce,  if  thou 
canst,  an  emmet  or  a  blade  of  grass.  Then  leai  n,  it  is  He  alone 
can  bid  the  dry  bones  live  ;  learn,  too,  the  folly  and  the  vanity  of 
thy  hopes  of  discovering  what  He  has  not  been  pleased  to  reveal. 
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The  general  outlines  of  the  phenomena  of  motion,  cohesion, 
and  graTitation,  are  next  brought  under  notice,  and  an  opportu¬ 
nity  is  taken  in  their  discussion  to  advert  to  the  wild,  if  not 
daring  speculation,  entitled  the  nebular  hypothesis.  ^  Well  might 
we  address,  in  passing,  to  those  who  love  the  visions  of^  cos¬ 
mogony  better  than  the  plain  and  visible  tiutlis  of  science 
developed  in  the  fair  creation  around  us,  the  majestic  reproof 
of  God  himself: — 

‘  \\Tierc  wast  thou  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth  ? 

Declare,  if  thou  hast  understanding. 

Who  hath  laid  the  measures  thereof,  if  thou  knowest  ? 

Or  who  hath  stretched  the  line  upon  it.’ — Job  xxxviii.  4,  5. 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  our  author  is  among  those  who, 
from  the  imaginative  tendency  of  his  character,  is  largely  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  glare  of  such  a  speculation  as  that  in  question,  and 
to  him  in  all  charity  would  we  administer  the  reproof  once 
sounded  from  out  of  the  whirlwind  into  the  cars  of  the  afllicted 
patriarch. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  truly  sublime  results  flowing  from  the 
application  of  the  laws  of  gravity  to  the  movements  of  the 
bcaveidy  bodies,  the  reader  will  thank  us  for  selecting  a  para¬ 
graph,  the  matter  of  which  is,  in  all  probability,  already  familiiir 
to  him,  containing  as  fair  a  specimen  as  the  book  affords  of 
the  so-cidled  Poetry  of  Science.  We  may  premise  that  from  data 
obtained  from  experiments  upon  the  mutual  attractions  exerted 
betwecui  different  masses  of  known  weight  and  size,  the  astrono¬ 
mer  is  enabled  to  determine  the  influences  of  the  stellar  bodies 
upon  each  other,  and  by  observing  the  deviations  of  a  distant 
star  from  that  which  theory  lays  down  as  its  true  path,  to  calculate 
its  amount,  and  hence  to  arrive  at  the  relative  magnitude  of  both 
the  disturbed  and  the  disturbing  masses  ;  consequently,  although 
the  disturbing  mass  may  be  hid  from  view,  by  observing  the 
movements  of  a  star  in  its  vicinity,  not  only  may  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  body  be  determined,  but  also  its  actual  posi¬ 
tion  and  size.  Such  is  the  grand  law' by  means  of  wdiich  pre¬ 
dictions  concerning  the  movements  of  far  distant  w'orlds,  w'hich, 
at  another  epoch,  w’ould  have  been  scoffed  at,  or  considered  alto¬ 
gether  miraculous,  are  propounded  w’ith  the  utmost  confidence, 
and  are  verified  with  the  minutest  accuracy  : — 

Rolling  onward  its  lonely  way,  in  the  far  immensity  of  our  system, 
t  le  planet  Uranus  was  discovered  by  the  elder  Hcrschcl — so  great  its 
distance,  that  its  diminished  light  could  scarcely  be  detected  by  the 
most  |>owerful  telescope  ;  but  since  its  discovery,  its  path  has  been 
carefully  watched,  and  every  irregularity  noticed.  Most  of  these  dis- 
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turbances  were  referable  to  known  causes,  but  a  little  trembling  ob¬ 
served  when  in  one  portion  of  its  vast  orbit  was  unexplained.  Con¬ 
vinced  of  the  certainty  of  Newton’s  law,  these  deviations  were  referred 
to  the  gravitating  infliiencc  of  a  mass  unknown  to  us;  and  by  the  inves¬ 
tigations  of  Adams  in  England,  and  Le  Verrier  in  France,  the  place  of 
an  hypothetical  planet  was  determined ;  and  as  a  grand  confirmation 
of  the  great  law,  and  to  the  glory  of  those  two  far-searching  minds, 
who  do  honour  to  their  respective  countries  and  age,  the  liy|K)thesis 
became  a  fact  in  the  discovery  of  the  ])lanet  Ne])tune,  in  the  ]>lace  de¬ 
termined  by  rigorous  calculation.  Astronomy  affords  other  examples  of 
the  sublime  truth  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  than  which  science  can 
afi'ord  no  more  elevated  poetry.’ — F.  23. 

It  is  well  added  : — 

‘  So  completely  is  all  nature  locked  in  the  bonds  of  this  infinite  pow'er, 
that  it  is  no  poetic  exaggeration  to  declare,  that  the  blow'  which  rends 
any  earthly  mass  is  conveyed  by  successive  im})ulscs  to  every  one  of 
the  myriads  of  orbs,  wbieli  are  even  too  remote  for  the  reach  of  tele¬ 
scopic  vision.’ — P.  28. 

A\diat  far-reacliing,  mysterious,  all-controlling  principle  is  this 
of  gravitation,  which,  while  it  drags  a  thistle-dowui  to  the  earth, 
hinds  world  after  w'orld  to  other,  and  all,  probably,  into  one 
grand  and  glorious  system,  of  which  our  God  is  the  Creator  and 
King,  blessed  for  evermore.  Student,  who  art  on  the  search 
through  nature  for  the  traces  of  a  Divine  hand,  here  stay  and 
w  onder  as  thou  discoverest  in  the  fall  and  form  of  a  particle  of 
rain,  the  operation  of  a  law  which  stretches  to  the  deepest  im¬ 
mensities  of  space,  and  preserves,  in  an  appointed  course,  suns 
and  stars,  which  arc  as  the  sea-sand  in  multitude.  In  vain 
does  philosoj)hy  seek  to  explain  its  nature — it  is  inexplicable ; 
and  we  are  truly  glad  to  find  our  author  thus  express  himself : — 

‘  Is  tliis  princi])lc  of  gravitation  a  property  of  matter,  or  is  it  a  pow'cr 
liiglier  than  the  more  tangible  forces,  is  the  (piestion  wliich  presses  on 
tlie  mind.  If  we  regard  it  as  a  subtile  principle  j)erva(ling  all  space, 
we  com})el  ourselves  to  look  beyond  it  for  another  power  yet  more 
refined ;  and  we  cannot  halt  until,  ascending  from  the  limitable  to  the 
illimitiible,  we  resolve  gravitation,  and  its  governing  power,  to  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  all  pow  er — the  w  ill  of  the  eternal  Creator.’ — P.  20. 

Some  interesting  considerations  respecting  the  molecular  and 
crystallogenic  forces  arc  contained  in  chapters  iv.  and  v.  Atten¬ 
tion  may  b(‘  particularly  drawn  to  wdiat  llerzelius  has  appropri¬ 
ately  termed  the  Allotropic  conditions  of  matter  :  that  is,  the 
probability  that  atoms  may  exist  in  one  or  more  different  states 
or  conditions.  Thus  the  light-refracting  gemw'hich  glistens  on  the 
finger  of  the  wealthy,  is  composed  of  precisely  the  Scimc  atoms 
as  the  lump  of  charcoal  w’hich  is  cast  upon  the  fire — only,  it 
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is  supposed,  tlicv  *H*c  in  Ji  difFerent  condition  of  molecular 
arrangement.  Let  us  pass  on  to  our  author’s  remarks  on  the 
phenomena  of  heat,  solar  and  terrestrial : 

‘  Untutored  man,’  writes  Mr.  Hunt,  ‘  finds  health  and  gladness  in  the 
warmth  and  light  of  the  sun,  and  he  rears  a  rugged  altar,  and  bows 
his  soul  in  prayer  to  the  principle  of  fire,  which,  in  his  ignorance,  he 
regards  as  the  giver  and  supporter  of  life.  The  philosopher  finds  life 
and  organization  dependent  on  the  powers  combined  in  the  sunbeam ; 
and,  examining  the  phenomena  of  this  wonderful  band  of  forces,  he  is 
comi>elled  to  acknowledge  that  the  flame  upon  the  altar  is  indeed  a  dim 
shadow  of  the  infinite  wisdom  which  abides  behind  the  veil.  ...  Few 
things  within  the  range  of  our  inquiry  are  more  striking  than  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  calorific  radiation  and  absorption.  They  display  so  perfectly 
the  most  refined  system  of  order,  and  exhibit  so  strikingly  the  admir¬ 
able  adapUition  of  every  formation  to  its  particular  conditions,  and  for 
its  part  in  the  great  economy  of  being,  that  they  claim  most  strongly 
the  study  of  all  who  would  seek  to  discover  a  poetry  in  the  inferences 
of  science.’ — Pp.  51,  56. 

Hence,  as  we  shall  learn,  it  was  not  in  vain  the  lime-tree  flut¬ 
ters  in  its  robes  of  light  green,  or  the  mournful  yew  in  its  raiment 
of  graver  tint ;  not  vain  the  art  that  painted  the  rose,  and 
blanched  the  lily’s  petals ;  nor  vainly  given  the  verdure  of  the 
grassy  pasture : — 

‘  Every  tree  spreading  its  green  leaves  to  the  sunshine,  or  exposing 
its  brown  branches  to  the  air,  every  flower  which  lends  its  beauty  to 
the  joyous  earth,  possesses  different  absorbing  and  radiating  powers. 
The  rhalice-like  cup  of  the  pure  white  lily  floating  on  the  lake,  the 
variegated  tulip,  the  brilliant  anemone,  the  delicate  rose,  and  the  in- 
I  tensely  coloured  peony  or  dahlia,  have  each  powers  peculiar  to  them- 

j  selves  for  drinking  in  the  warming  life-stream  of  the  sun,  and  for 

radiating  it  back  again  to  the  thirsting  atmosphere.  These  arc  no  con¬ 
ceits  of  a  scientific  dreamer,  they  are  the  truths  of  direct  induction ; 
and  by  experiments  of  a  simple  character,  they  may  be  put  to  a  search¬ 
ing  test.’ — P.  58. 

^  In  late  yrcars,  science  has  revealed  a  number  of  most  curious 
circumstances  connected  with  the  phenomena  of  caloric.  Few 
experiments  have  ever  been  devised  so  remarkable  as  those  of 
M.  Houtigny,  upon  the  spheroidal  condition  of  bodies.  Every 
one  will  remember  the  astonishment  excited  by  the  exhibition  of 
water  frozen  in  a  red-hot  crucible.  Upon  this  subject  our  author 
has  the  lollowdng  remarks  ; — 

•  projected  upon  hot  metal,  it  instantly  assumes  a  sphe- 

rou  a  form,  an  internal  motion  of  its  particles  may  be  observed  ;  it 
revolves  with  rapidity,  and  evaporates  very  slowly.  Even  if  a  silver 
or  platmum  crucible,  when  brought  to  a  bright  red  heat,  is  filled  with 
cold  water,  the  whole  mass  assumes  the  spheroidal  state,  the  tempc- 
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raturc  of  the  fliiitl  constiintly  remainin^^  immediately  below  the  boiling 
jM)inl,  as  long  as  the  red  heat  is  maintained.  If  we  allow  the  vessel  to 
eool  so  as  not  to  be  red  in  the  dark,  the  water  bursts  into  active  ebul¬ 
lition,  and  is  dissipated  in  vapour  with  almost  explosive  violence. 
Allot lier  form  of  this  experiment  is  exceedingly  instructive.  If  a  mass 
of  white  hot  metal  is  suddenly  plunged  into  a  vessel  of  cold  water,  the 
incandescence  is  not  (pienched,  the  metal  shines  with  a  bright  white 
light,  and  the  water  is  seen  to  circulate  around,  but  at  some  distance 
from  the  glowing  mass,  being  actually  rejielled  by  the  calorific  agency. 
At  length,  when  the  metal  cools,  the  w  ater  comes  in  contact  with  it  and 
boils  with  energy  ...  If  water  is  poured  ujion  an  iron  sieve,  the  wires 
of  which  arc  made  red  hot,  it  w  ill  not  percolate  ;  but  in  cooling,  it  will 
run  through  rajiidly.’ — Pp.  80,  87. 

We  may  learn  from  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Grove  and  Dr. 
Robinson,  upon  the  decomposing  influences  of  caloric,  and  from 
the  diametrically  opposite  pow'ers  of  this  mysterious  principle  in 
producing  the  union  of  bodies  in  chemical  combinations,  that 
there  is  vast  significance  in  the  prophetic  intimation  of  the  future 
destiny  of  every  earthly  thing,  contained  in  the  sublime  language 
of  Peter, — '  The  heavens  shall  pass  aw'ay  w’ith  a  great  noise,  and 
the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat ;  the  earth  also,  and 
the  works  that  are  therein,  shall  be  burned  up  .  .  .  Nevertheless 
w  e,  according  to  his  promise,  look  for  a  new  heavens  and  a  new 
earth.’  *  It  w  as  undoubtedly  from  the  sacred  text  that  our 
author  drew  the  following  ideas, — ideas  wdiich  are  also  consonant 
with  the  plain  results  at  which  the  wxll-known  principles  of 
science  compel  us  to  arrive. 

‘  A  very  slight  alteration  in  the  ])roportions  of  the  calorific  principle 
given  to  this  planet,  w'ould  comjilctely  change  the  character  of  every 
material  substance  of  which  it  is  composed,  without  there  was  an 
alteration  in  the  ])hysical  condition  of  the  elements  themselves.  Sup¬ 
posing  the  ordeal  of  fiery  purification  to  take  place  upon  this  planet, 
these  experiments  appear  to  indicate  the  mighty  changes  which  would 
thence  result.  There  would  be  no  annihilation,  but  everything  would 
be  transformed  from  the  centre  of  the  globe  to  the  verge  of  its 
atmosphere — old  things  would  pass  aw'ay,  all  things  become  new,  and 
the  beautiful  mythos  of  the  phoenix  be  realized  in  the  fresh  creation.* 
— P.  88. 

What  deep -stirring  thoughts  are  here — is  it  indeed  true  that 
the  end  of  all  things  is  fire  ?  The  glories  of  creation,  and  the 
triumphs  of  man  over  matter — is  such  their  destiny  ?  Philosophy 
assures  us  it  is  more  than  possible.  Revelation  declares  to  us  it 
shall  bo  so — a  consumption  is  determined  upon  the  whole  earth. 
Hear  the  knell,  the  sound  of  wliich  is  wafted  toward  us  by 
every  wave  of  the  on-coming  future, — ‘  Tlie  heavens  and  the 
earth  which  are  now  by  the  same  word  (of  God),  arc  kept  in 

•  2  Pet  iii.  10,  13. 
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store,  reserved  unto  fire  against  the  day  of  judgment  and  perdi¬ 
tion  of  ungodly  men.’ • 

Under  tlic  guidance  of  our  author,  let  us  now  dwell  a  little 
upon  the  interesting  subject  of  Light.  As  may  well  be  imagined 
from  the  number  and  nature  oi  the  investigations  pursued  by 
Mr.  Hunt  upon  the  chemical  influence  of  light,  the  chapter 
treating  of  this  topic  is  one  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  and 
exhibits,  in  a  clear  and  comprehensive  manner,  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  of  the  known  facts  in  this  department  of  science.  M  (' 
need  scarcely  remind  the  reader  that  the  chemical  rays  which 
exist  in  the  solar  beam,  are  perfectly  distinct  from  their  associate 
rays,  light  and  heat.  I'liese  rays  have  been  called  the  actinic, 
lly  their  means  a  surjirising  number  of  chemical  changes  are 
efi'ected,  not  as  was  until  lately  supposed,  on  a  few  chemical  com¬ 
pounds,  but  upon  all,  or  almost  all  material  bodies. 

‘  Wc  now  know,’  says  Mr.  Hunt,  ‘  that  it  is  impossible  to  expose 
any  body,  simple  or  compound,  to  the  sun’s  rays,  without  its  being 
influenced  by  this  chemical  and  molecular  disturbing  power.  To  take 
one  example  from  inorganic  nature  :  the  granite  rock,  which  presents 
its  uplifted  head  in  firmness  to  the  driving  storm,  the  stones  which 
genius  has  framed  into  forms  of  architectural  beauty,  or  the  metal 
which  is  mtended  to  commemorate  the  great  acts  of  man,  and  which  in 
the  human  form  proclaims  the  hero’s  deeds  and  the  artist’s  talent,  are 
all  alike  distinctively  acted  upon  during  the  hours  of  sunshine,  and 
but  for  provisions  of  nature,  no  less  wonderful,  would  soon  perish 
under  the  delicate  touch  of  the  most  subtle  of  the  agencies  of  the 
universe.  Niepce  was  the  first  to  show  that  those  bodies  which  un¬ 
derwent  this  change  during  daylight,  possessed  the  powers  of  restoring 
themselves  to  their  original  conditions  during  the  hours  of  night,  when 
this  excitement  was  no  longer  influencing  them.  Resins,  the  daguerreo¬ 
type  plate,  the  unprepared  metal  tablet,  and  numerous  photographic 
preparations,  show  this  in  a  remarkable  manner.’ — P.  147. 

While  it  has  been  lately  shown  that  daguerreotype  impres¬ 
sions  may  be  taken  in  absolute  darkness  by  analyzing  the  solar 
rays,  and,  excluding  all  the  coloured  rays,  suffering  only  the 
actinic  ray’s,  which  extend  beyond  the  prismatic  spectrum,  to  fall 
uiwn  the  object  placed  in  a  dark  chamber ;  it  is  also  a  most 
singular  fact,  that  strong  light  interferes  with,  or  actually  renders 
nugatory,  the  operations  of  the  actinic  rays.  Mr.  Hunt  tells  a 
curious  anecdote  illustrative  of  this  fact : — 

A  gentleman  well  acquainted  with  the  daguerreoty’pe  process,  took 
with  him  to  the  city  of  Mexico  all  the  necessary  apparatus  and  chemi¬ 
cals,  exiK'cting  under  the  bright  light  and  cloudless  skies  of  that  climate 
to  proiluce  pictures  of  superior  excellence.  Failure  upon  failure  was 
the  result ;  and  although  every  care  w'as  used,  and  every  precaution 

•  2  Pot.  iii.  7. 
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adopted,  it  was  not  until  the  rainy  season  set  in  that  he  a)uld  secure  a 
j'ood  daguerrcotviH'  of  any  of  the  buildings  of  that  southern  city.’ — 
I*.  150. 

These  and  similar  discoveries  upon  the  phenomena  of  mole¬ 
cular  alterations,  produced  by  actinic  and  calorific  radiations,  are 
revealing  to  us  a  world  of  wonders,  and  arc  causing  us  to  per¬ 
ceive  mysteries  beyond  our  comprehension  in  the  commonest 
things  around  us. 

‘  From  the  investigations  of  Moser  and  others,  we  learn  the  very 
extraordinary  fact,  that  even  inanimate  masses  act  and  react  upon  each 
other  by  the  influence  of  some  dark  radiations,  and  seem  to  exchange 
some  of  the  peculiarities  which  they  possess.  Thus  an  engraved 
plate  will  give  to  a  polished  surface  of  metal  or  glass  jdaced  near  it, 
afler  a  little  time,  a  neat,  distinct  image  of  itself;  that  is,  produce  such 
a  structural  disturbance  as  will  occasion  the  plate  to  receive  vapour 
differently  over  those  spaces  opposite  to  the  parts  in  cameo  or  intaglio, 
from  what  it  does  over  the  opposite.  If  a  j)iece  of  wood  is  used 
instead  of  a  metal,  there  will,  by  similar  treatment,  be  produced  a  true 
picture  of  the  wood,  even  to  the  re])rescntation  of  its  fibres.  .  .  .  Fable 
has  told  us  that  the  magicians  of  the  Fast  ]H)sscsscd  mirrors  in  which 
tlicy  could  at  will  ]>roduce  images  of  the  absent.  vSciencc  now'  shows 
ns  that  representations  quite  sufficient  to  deceive  the  credulous  can 
be  produced  on  the  surface  of  polished  metals  without  difficulty.  A 
highly  polished  plate  of  steel  may  be  impressed  w  ith  images  of  any 
kind,  which  would  remain  invisible,  the  polished  surface  not  being  in 
the  least  degree  affected,  as  it  regards  its  reflecting  powers,  but  that  by 
breathing  over  it  these  dormant  images  would  develop  themselves, 
fading  away  again  as  the  condensed  moisture  evaporated  from  the 
surface.’ — J*j).  15r),  159. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  been  startled  by  the  long- 
buried,  hut  recently  revived,  notions  which  Mr.  Sniec  is  plciised 
to  dignify  under  the  title  of  Fdectro-Biology,  and  to  explain 
under  the  high-sounding  epithet,  the  voltaic  mechanism  of  man, 
may  be  anxious  to  know'  what  arc  our  arMior’s  views  upon  the 
connexion  of  electricity  with  the  vital  functions.  'J'lius  sj)caks 
Mr.  Smec : — ‘If  we  take  a  review  of  the  functions  of  animal 
life,  w'c  find  that  all  sensations,  the  registration  of  imj)rcssions, 
thought,  action,  and  other  phenomena  of  animal  life,  arc  voltaic 
effects,  and  solely  obedient  to  physical  laws  !’*  Man,  therefore, 
is  a  voltaic  apparatus ;  he  eats,  drinks,  digests,  smells,  tastes, 
hears,  and  sees  by  voltaic  electricity.  Nay,  he  thinks,  he  acts,  he 
lives  by  electricity.  AVe  might  ask,  why  then  does  he  die  t  but 
c'lectro-biology  has  not  yet  satisfactorily  solved  this  little  difficulty. 
AVe  thought  this  unw  ise  doctrine  had  been  for  ever  consigned  to 
the  grave,  whither  it  is  destined  soon  to  return  ;  but  let  us  hear 

*  In  a  lecture  recently  delivered  at  the  London  Institution. 
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store,  reserved  unto  fire  against  the  day  of  judgment  and  perdi¬ 
tion  of  ungodly  men.’ • 

Under  the  guidance  of  our  author,  let  us  now  dwell  a  little 
upon  the  interesting  subject  of  Light.  As  may  avcU  be  imagined 
from  the  number  and  nature  of  the  investigations  pursued  by 
Mr.  Hunt  upon  the  chemical  influence  of  light,  the  chapter 
Crediting  of  this  topic  is  one  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  and 
exhibits,  in  a  clear  and  comprehensive  manner,  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  of  the  known  facts  in  this  department  of  science.  M  e 
need  scarcely  remind  the  reader  that  the  chemical  rays  which 
exist  in  the  solar  beam,  are  perfectly  distinct  from  their  associate 
rays,  light  and  heat.  These  rays  have  been  called  the  actuuc. 
Hy  their  means  a  surjirising  numlx'r  of  chemical  changes  are 
eflbcted,  not  as  was  until  lately  supposed,  on  a  few  chemical  com¬ 
pounds,  but  upon  all,  or  almost  all  material  bodies. 

‘  We  now  know,'  says  Mr.  Hunt,  ‘  that  it  is  impossible  to  expose 
any  body,  sinijdc  or  compound,  to  the  sun’s  rays,  without  its  being 
inHuenced  by  this  chemical  and  molecular  disturbing  power.  To  take 
one  example  from  inorganic  nature  :  the  granite  rock,  which  presents 
its  uplifted  head  in  firmness  to  the  driving  storm,  the  stones  which 
genius  has  framed  into  forms  of  architectural  beauty,  or  the  metal 
which  is  intended  to  commemorate  the  great  acts  of  man,  and  which  in 
the  human  form  proclaims  the  hero’s  deeds  and  the  artist’s  talent,  are 
all  alike  distinctively  acted  upon  during  the  hours  of  sunshine,  and 
but  for  provisions  of  nature,  no  less  wonderful,  would  soon  perish 
under  the  delicate  touch  of  the  most  subtle  of  the  agencies  of  the 
universe.  Niepce  was  the  first  to  show  that  those  bodies  which  un¬ 
derwent  this  change  during  daylight,  possessed  the  powers  of  restoring 
themselves  to  their  original  conditions  during  the  hours  of  night,  when 
this  excitement  was  no  longer  influencing  them.  Resins,  the  daguerreo¬ 
type  plate,  the  unprepared  metal  tablet,  and  numerous  j)hotographic 
preparations,  show  this  in  a  remarkable  manner.’ — P.  147. 

M  bile  it  has  been  lately^  shown  that  daguerreotype  impres¬ 
sions  may  be  taken  in  absolute  darkness  by  analyzing  the  solar 
rays,^  and,  excluding  all  the  coloured  rays,  suffering  only  the 
actinic  ray’s,  which  extend  beyond  the  prismatic  spectrum,  to  fall 
u|>on  the  object  placed  in  a  dark  chamber ;  it  is  also  a  most 
singidar  fact,  that  strong  light  interferes  with,  or  actually  renders 
nugatory,  the  operations  of  the  actinic  rays.  Mr.  Hunt  tells  a 
curious  anecdote  illustrative  of  this  fact : — 

A  gentleman  well  acquainted  with  the  daguerreoty’pe  process,  took 
with  him  to  the  city  of  Mexico  all  the  necessary  apparatus  and  chemi¬ 
cals,  ex|>ecting  under  the  bright  light  and  cloudless  skies  of  that  climate 
to  produce  pictures  of  superior  excellence.  Failure  upon  failure  was 
the  result ;  and  although  every  care  was  used,  and  every  precaution 

•  2  Pet.  iii.  7. 
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adopted,  it  was  not  until  the  rainy  season  set  in  that  he  could  secure  a 
^jood  dapuerreotyjH'  of  any  of  the  buildings  of  that  southern  city.’ — 
V.  150. 

These  and  similar  discoveries  upon  tlie  phenomena  of  mole¬ 
cular  alterations,  produced  by  actinic  and  cjilorifie  radiations,  are 
revealing  to  us  a  world  of  wonders,  and  are  causing  us  to  per¬ 
ceive  mysteries  beyond  our  comprehension  in  the  commonest 
things  around  us. 

‘  From  the  investigations  of  Moser  and  others,  we  learn  the  very 
extraordinary  fact,  that  even  inanimate  masses  act  and  react  u})()n  each 
other  by  the  influence  of  some  dark  radiations,  and  seem  to  exchange 
some  of  the  peculiarities  which  they  possess.  Thus  an  engraved 
plate  will  give  to  a  jwlishcd  surface  of  metal  or  glass  jdaced  near  it, 
after  a  little  time,  a  neat,  distinct  image  of  itself;  that  is,  produce  such 
a  structural  disturbance  as  will  occasion  the  ])latc  to  receive  vapour 
diflerently  over  those  spaces  opposite  to  the  parts  in  cameo  or  intaglio, 
from  what  it  does  over  the  opposite.  If  a  piece  of  w’ood  is  used 
instead  of  a  metal,  there  will,  by  similar  treatment,  be  ])roduccd  a  true 
picture  of  the  wood,  even  to  the  re])rescntation  of  its  fibres.  .  .  .  Fable 
has  told  us  that  the  magicians  of  the  Fast  ])osscssed  mirrors  in  which 
they  could  at  will  ])roduce  images  of  the  absent.  Science  now’  shows 
us  that  representations  (piite  sufheient  to  deceive  the  credulous  can 
be  produced  on  the  surface  of  polished  metals  without  difficulty.  A 
idghly  ])olished  plate  of  steel  may  be  im})ressed  with  images  of  any 
kind,  which  would  remain  invisible,  the  polished  surface  not  being  in 
the  least  degree  affected,  as  it  regards  its  reflecting  powers,  but  that  by 
breathing  over  it  these  dormant  images  would  develop  themselves, 
fading  away  again  as  the  condensed  moisture  evaporated  from  the 
surfiice.’ — Pp.  150,  159. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  been  startled  by  the  long- 
buried,  but  recently  revived,  notions  which  Mr.  Smec  is  pleased 
to  dignify  under  the  title  of  Filectro-lliology,  and  to  explain 
under  the  high-sounding  epithet,  the  voltaic  mechanism  of  man, 
may  be  anxious  to  know’  what  arc  our  author’s  vitjws  upon  the 
connexion  of  electricity  with  the  vital  functions.  I'hus  speaks 
Mr.  Smee : — ‘  If  we  take  a  review  of  the  functions  of  animal 
life,  w'c  find  that  all  sensations,  the  registration  of  impressions, 
thought,  action,  and  other  phenomena  of  animal  life,  are  voltaic 
effects,  and  solely  obedient  to  physical  law's  !’*  Man,  therefore, 
is  a  voltaic  ajiparatus ;  lie  eats,  drinks,  digests,  smells,  tastes, 
bears,  and  sees  by  voltaic  electricity.  Nay,  he  thinks,  be  acts,  he 
lives  by  electricity.  AVe  might  ask,  why  then  does  be  die  i  but 
e  lectro-biology"  has  not  yet  satisfactorily  solved  this  little  difficulty. 
AVc  thought  this  unw  ise  doctrine  bad  be  en  for  ever  consigned  to 
the  grave,  w’hither  it  is  destined  .soon  to  return  ;  but  let  us  hear 

*  In  a  lecture  recently  delivered  at  the  London  Institution. 
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the  soberer  and  more  philosophic  views  of  ^Ir.  Hunt  upon  this 
question  : — 

‘  It  has  been  thought  that  the  structure  of  the  brain  presents  an 
analogy  to  that  of  the  galvanic  battery,  and  the  nerves  represent  tlie 
conducting  wires.*  ‘  Although,  however,  some  of  the  conditions 
appear  similar,  there  are  many  which  have  no  representatives, 
in  either  the  mechanical  structure  or  the  physical  properties  of 
the  brain,  so  far  as  we  know  it.  That  the  brain  is  the  centre, 
the  source,  and  termination  of  sensation,  is  very  clearly  proved 
by  physiological  investigations.  That  the  nerves  are  the  media 
by  which  all  sensation  is  conveyed  to  the  brain,  and  also  the  instru¬ 
ments  by  w’hich  the  will  exerts  its  power  over  the  muscles,  is  equally 
well  established.  But  to  say  that  we  have  any  evidence  to  support 
the  idea  that  electricity  has  aught  to  do  with  these  great  physiological 
phenomena,  would  be  a  bold  assertion,  betraying  a  want  of  due  caution 
on  the  part  of  the  investigator.’  (Mr.  Hunt  is  very  cautious.)  ‘  That 
electric  effects  are  developed  during  the  operations  of  vitality  is  most 
certain  ;  such  must  be  the  case,  from  the  chemical  changes  taking  place 
during  resj)iration  and  digestion,  and  the  mechanical  movements  by 
which,  even  during  external  repose,  the  necessary  functions  of  the 
hotly  are  carried  on.  Whether  electricity  is  the  cause  of  these,  or  an 
effect  arising  from  them,  we  need  not  stop  to  examine,  as  this  is  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  a  mere  speculation.  Yet,’  continues 
Mr.  Hunt,  in  the  train  of  reasoning  to  which  every  sound  thinker  is 
impelled,  ‘  we  have  no  evidence  that  electricity  is  an  exciting  power, 
but  rather  that  it  is  one  of  those  forces  which  tend  to  establish  the 
e(piilibrium  of  matter.  When  disturbed,  when  its  eciuilibrium  is 
overset,  it  does,  in  its  efforts  to  regain  its  stability,  produce  most  re¬ 
markable  effects.  An  electrical  machine  must  be  rubbed  to  exhibit 
any  force.  In  all  galvanic  arrangements,  however  simple,  dissimilar 
bodies  are  brought  together,  and  the  latent  electricity  of  both  is  dis- 
turl)ed  ;  and  even  in  the  magnet,  it  is  only  when  this  takes  place,  that 
its  electrical  powers  are  developed.  In  the  gymnotus^  electricity  appears 
to  be  dependent  upon  the  power  of  the  will  of  the  animal ;  but  even 
in  this  extraordinar)'  fish,  it  is  only  under  peculiar  conditions  that  the 
electrical  excitement  takes  place,  and  “  what  they  inflict  they  feel  ” 
during  the  restoration  of  that  equilibrium  which  is  necessary  to  their 
healthy  state.  In  every  case,  therefore,  we  see  that  some  pow'er  far 
superior  to  this  is  the  ultimate  cause ;  indeed  light,  and  heat,  and  pro¬ 
bably  actinism,  appear  to  stand  superior  to  this  principle  ;  and  on  these, 
in  some  combined  mode  of  action  in  all  probability,  sensible  electricity 
is  dependent.  Beyond  even  these  elements,  largely  as  they  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  organic  and  inorganic  changes  of  this  world,  there  are 
occult  powers  which  may  never  be  understood  by  finite  beings.  We 
advance  step  by  step  from  the  most  solid  to  the  most  ethereal  of 
material  creations,  juid  we  examine  a  series  of  extraordinary  effects 
produced  by  powers  which  we  know  not  whether  to  regard  as  material 
or  immaterial,  so  subtle  are  they.  On  these,  it  appears,  we  may 
exhaust  our  inductive  investigations — we  may  discover  the  law's  by 
which  these  principles  act  iqwn  the  grosser  elements,  and  develop 
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j)henomena  of  a  very  remarkable  kind  which  have  been  unobserved  or 
misunderstood.  Whether  light,  heat,  and  electricity,  arc  modifications 
of  one  power,  or  difierent  powers,  very  closely  united  in  action,  is  a 
problem  we  may  probably  solve,  but  to  know  what  they  arc,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  beyond  the  hopes  of  science,  and  it  w  ere  idle  to  dream 
of  elucidating  the  causes  hidden  beyond  these  forces,  and  by  which 
they  are  regulated  in  all  their  actions  in  dead  and  living  matter.’ — 
Pp.  186—189. 

Alas !  what  ink  has  been  shed,  what  labour  and  thought  ex¬ 
hausted,  what  ingenuity  w'asted,  and  what  dreams  dreamed,  con¬ 
cerning  the  nature  of  the  vital  principle.  Plato,  Pythagoras, 
and  Aristotle,  of  old,  and  Cudworth,  Perkelcy,  and  others  of 
modem  times.  To  what  end  these  vain  speculations,  this  notional 
philosophy  dealing  w’ith  phantasies  that  elude  the  touch  of  inves¬ 
tigation,  and  resulting  only  in  the  creation  of  a  name  for  a  prin¬ 
ciple  w  hich  still  remains  in  its  original  obscurity  ?  Who  shall 
explain  for  us  the  mystery  of  existence  ?  AVlio  shall  reveal  what 
God  hath  not  revealed  ?  Shall  electro-biology  t  Shall  the  dogmas 
of  the  plastic  principle,  the  mysterious  ‘  spiritual  fire,’  the  ‘  tts  vitfPj 
w’hich  have  in  their  turns  found  a  nurse-place  in  the  bosom  of  phi¬ 
losophy  ?  Shall  these  teach  us  how  all  things  consist  ?  I'hcy 
cannot ;  for  as  in  God  w^c  have  our  being,  so  hath  the  Scripture 
declared  plainly  to  us  it  is  by  him  that  all  things  do  consist. 
‘  Hitherto,’  says  the  Eternal  command  to  the  tide  of  man’s  philo¬ 
sophy,  ‘  hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  further,  and  here  shall 
thy  proud  waves  be  stayed.’  The  experiments  of  Mr.  Smee 
may  amuse  the  w'orld  for  a  time,  and  even  shed  some  light  upon 
the  phenomena  of  vital  actions,  but  here  will  be  their  end,  and 
in  a  little  while  another  biologist  will  arrive,  and  with  a  taper 
kindled  at  the  same  shrine,  seek  with  a  like  ill  success  to  dispel 
the  impenetrable  darkness  overhanging  the  mystery  of  life. 

The  phenomena  of  magnetism  arc  discussed  in  a  separate 
chapter,  this  plan  being  rendered  expedient  by  the  importance 
of  the  facts  collected  by  modern  science  upon  this  subject ;  but 
it  must  not  be  therefore  supposed  that  magnetism  and  electricity 
arc  considered  in  any  other  light  than  as  modifications  of  one 
force.  In  modern  times  the  variations  in  the  direction  of  the 
magnetic  needle  have  been  carefully  studied. 

‘  “  True  as  the  needle  to  the  pole,” 

has  passed  into  a  proverb  among  mankind ;  but  the  searching  inquiry 
of  modern  observers  has  showm  that  it  is  correct  only  with  certain 
limitations.  There  are  but  two  lines  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  on 
which  the  needle  points  true  north,  or  where  the  magnetic  and  geo- 
gra])hical  north  correspond.  These  are  called  lines  of  no  variation^  or, 
as  tliey  have  been  also  designated,  ayonic  lines,  and  one  is  found  in  the 
eastern,  and  the  other  in  the  western  hemisphere.  Tlie  American  line 
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is  ftinjjiilarly  regular,  passing  in  a  south-east  direction  from  latitude 
60  deg.  to  the  west  of  Hudson’s  Bay,  across  the  American  lakes,  till  it 
reaches  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  cuts  the  meridian  of  Greenwich 
in  about  65  deg.  south  latitude.  The  Asiatic  line  of  no  vartation/iH 
very  irregular,  ow’ing,  without  doubt,  to  local  interferences  j  it  begins 
below  New  Holland,  in  latitude  60  deg.  south,  it  bends  westward 
across  tlie  Indian  Ocean,  and  from  Bombay  has  an  inflexion  eastw’ard 
through  China,  and  then  northward  across  the  sea  of  Japan,  till  it 
reaches  the  latitude  of  71  deg.  north,  when  it  descends  again  south¬ 
ward,  with  an  immense  semicircular  bend,  "which  terminates  in  the 
MTiite  Sea.’— Pp.  210,  211. 

The  discoveries  of  Faraday  upon  the  universality  of  the  action 
of  magnetic  force  upon  all  bodies,  may  be  taken  as  amongst  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  physical  science  ol  our 
age.  ith  reference  to  this  subject  our  author  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  observations  : — 

‘  There  is  no  substance  to  be  found  in  nature  independent  of  mag¬ 
netic  ]>ower.  But  it  influences  bodies  in  different  ways ;  one  set  act, 
with  relation  to  magnetism,  like  iron,  and  arrange  themselves  along 
the  line  of  magnetic  force,  these  arc  called  magnetic  bodies;  another 
set,  of  which  bismuth  may  be  taken  as  the  representative,  always  place 
themselves  at  right  angles  to  this  line,  these  arc  called  dia-magnetic 
bodies.  This  is  strikingly  show  n  by  means  of  powerful  electro-magnets, 
but  the  magnetism  of  the  earth  is  sufficient,  under  proper  care,  to 
exhibit  the  phenomena.  Every  substance  in  nature  is  in  one  or  other 
of  these  conditions.  The  rocks,  forming  the  crust  of  the  earth,  and 
the  minerals  which  are  contained  in  them ;  the  surface  soil,  which  is 
by  nature  prepared  as  the  fitting  habitation  of  the  vegetable  world,  and 
every  tree,  shrub,  and  herb,  which  finds  root  therein,  w  ith  their  car- 
l>onaceous  matter,  in  all  its  states,  of  wood,  leaf,  flower,  and  fruit ;  the 
animal  kingdom,  from  the  lowest  monad  through  the  entire  scries  up 
to  man,  have,  all  of  them,  distinct  magnetic  or  dia-magnetic  relations. 
“  It  is  a  curious  sight,”  says  Dr.  Faraday,  “  to  sec  a  piece  of  wood,  or 
of  beef,  or  an  apple,  or  a  bottle  of  water,  repelled  by  a  magnet ;  or 
taking  the  leaf  ot  a  tree,  and  hanging  it  up  between  the  poles,  to 
observe  it  take  an  eipiatorial  position.  Whether  any  similar  efl'cets 
occur  in  nature  among  the  myriads  of  forms,  which,  upon  all  parts  of 
its  surface  arc  surrounded  by  air,  and  are  subject  to  the  action  of  lines 
of  magnetic  force,  is  a  question  which  can  only  be  answered  by  future 
observation.* — Pp.  220,  221. 

Singular  to  say,  even  gases  arc  not  exempt  from  this  rule. 

‘  llic  gaseous  envelope,  our  atmosphere,  is  in  a  neutral  state. 
Oxygen  is  strikingly  magnetic  in  relation  to  hydrogen  gas,  while  nitro¬ 
gen  is  as  singularly  the  contrary  ;  and  the  same  contrasts  present  them- 
^*l\cs  when  these  gases  arc  examined  in  their  relation  to  common  air. 
Thus  oxygen  being  magnetic,  and  nitrogen  the  contrary,  we  have  an 
equilibrium  establislied,  and  tlie  result  is  a  compound,  ncutrid  in  its 
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relations  to  all  mutter.  All  ^ascs  and  vapours  arc  found  to  be  dia¬ 
magnetic,  but  in  ditierent  degrees.  This  is  shown  by  passing  a  stream 
of  the  gas,  rendered  visible  by  a  little  smoke,  within  the  influence  of 
a  powerful  magnet.  These  bodies  are,  however,  found  relatively  to 
each  other,  or  even  to  themselves,  under  different  thermic  conditions — 
to  change  their  states,  and  pass  from  the  magnetic  to  the  dia-magnetic 
class.’ — P.  24. 

Strange  to  say,  in  discussing  the  dangers  arising  to  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  owing  to  the  enormous  discharges  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
into  it,  Mr.  Hunt  loses  sight  of  the  important  influence  of  the 
laws  of  gaseous  interpenetration,  or,  in  commoner  terms,  the 
diffusion  of  gases.  ]fy  these  laws,  the  development  of  which 
l*rofessor  (iraham  has  so  admirably  effected,  it  is  provided  that 
even  the  heaviest  gas  rises  against  gravity  into  a  lighter,  by 
virtue  of  some  principle  as  yet  not  clearly  defined,  and  this  witli 
a  force  equal  to  the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere.  Yet  we  find 
in  the  following  sentence  in  the  chemical  section  of  the  w’ork, 
Mr.  Hunt  speaking  as  if  such  laws  were  altogether  absent 
from  the  records  of  science  : — 

‘  The  peculiar  properties  of  carbonic  acid  in  part  ensure  its  removal. 
It  is  the  most  heavy  of  gaseous  bodies,  and  it  is  readily  absorbed  by 
water ;  consequently, within  a  short  distance  from  the  surface  of 
the  earthy  a  large  quantity  is  dissolved  by  the  waters  spread  over  it.* — 
P.  282. 

This  statement  is  completely  erroneous,  as  Mr.  Hunt  would  find 
if  he  were  to  make  any  experimental  attempt  at  discovering  tliis 
floating  stratum  of  carbonic  acid  near  the  surface.  The  fact  is, 
when  this  gas  is  discharged  from  the  lungs  of  animals,  or  from 
the  processes  of  combustion,  it  is  always  in  a  condition  so  rarefied 
by  lieat,  and  so  diluted  by  air  and  other  gases,  that  instead  of 
sinking,  it  actually  rises.  Added  to  this,  the  diffusive  power 
gives  it  wings,  and  it  is  soon  either  lifted  to  the  summits  of  the 
atmosphere,  or  scattered  abroad  to  the  ends  of  heaven.  In  the 
case  of  an  author  so  well  versed  in  matters  of  science  as  Mr. 
Hunt,  this  omission  could  not  have  arisen  save  from  an  over¬ 
sight. 

That  magnificent  discovery,  the  mutual  relation  and  depend¬ 
ence  of  plants  and  animals,  first  ushered  in  by  the  unpretending 
experiments  of  Dr.  Pimbly  upon  a  sprig  of  mint,  is  well  and 
clearly  stated  in  the  following  sentences,  which,  though  forming 
a  long  extract,  will,  we  doubt  not,  prove  acceptable  to  the 
general  reader : — 

‘  Animals  then  arc  constantly  supplying  carbonic  acid ;  plants  are 
as  constantly  feeding  on  it ;  thus  is  the  balance  for  ever  maintained 
between  the  two  kingdoms.  Another  condition  is,  however,  required 
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to  maintain  for  the  uses  of  men  and  animals,  the  necessary  supply  of 
oxygen  gas.  This  is  cffectctl  by  one  of  those  wonderful  operations  of 
natiirc*H  chemistry,  which  must  strike  every  reflecting  ^mind  w  ith  admi¬ 
ration.  During  the  night  plants  breathe  carbonic  acid,  but  there  is  a 
condition  of  rejiosc  prevailing  then  in  their  functions,  and  much  of  it 
(consecpientlv)  passes  off  unchanged.  ith  the  first  gleam  of  the 
morning  sun,  the  dormant  organs  of  the  plant  are  awakened  into  full 
action ;  they  dccomixise  this  carbonic  acid,  secrete  the  carbon,  to  form 
the  rings  of  wood  which  constitute  so  large  a  part  of  their  structure, 
and  give  out  pure  oxygen  gas  to  the  air.  The  plant  is,  therefore,  an 
essential  element  in  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  support  of  animal 
life.  It  must  necessarily  follow  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  tropics  do 
not  produce  so  much  carbonic  acid  as  those  who  dwell  in  colder  regions. 
In  the  first  place,  their  habits  of  life  are  different,  and  they  are  not  under 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  animal  heat  by  the  use  of  artificial  com¬ 
bustion,  as  arc  the  people  of  colder  climes.  The  vegetation  of  the 
regions  of  the  tropics  is  much  more  luxuriant  than  that  of  the  temperate 
and  arctic  zones.  Hence  an  additional  supply  of  carbonic  acid  is  re¬ 
quired  between  the  torrid  zones,  and  a  less  quantity  is  produced  by 
its  animals.  These  cases  arc  all  met  by  the  great  aerial  movements. 
A  current  of  warmed  air,  rich  in  oxygen,  rises  from  the  equator  towards 
the  lilt's,  whilst  the  cooler  air,  charged  with  the  excess  of  carbonic 
acid,  sets  in  a  constant  stream  toward  the  equator.  By  this  means  the 
most  jHjrfect  ecpialization  of  the  atmospheric  conditions  is  preserved. 
The  carbonic  acid  poured  out  from  the  thousand  mouths  of  our  fiery 
furnaces,  produced  during  the  laborious  toil  of  the  hard-working 
artizan,  and  exhaled  from  every  ]K)pulous  town  of  this  our  island 
home,  is  borne  away  by  the  prevailing  aerial  currents,  to  find  its  jdace 
in  the  pines  of  the  Pacific  islands,  the  spice  trees  of  the  Eastern  Archi¬ 
pelago,  and  the  cinctures  of  South  America.  The  plants  of  the  valley  of 
the  Caucasus,  and  those  which  flourish  amongst  the  Himalayas,  equally 
with  the  less  luxuriant  vegetation  of  our  temperate  climes,  are  directly 
dependent  upon  man  and  tlie  lower  animals  for  their  supply  of  food.’ 
— Pp.  ‘28;i,  284. 

lire  ingenious  idea  with  reference  to  the  equalizing  influence 
of  the  trade  wdnds  upon  the  world — diffusion  of  carbonic  acid 
and  oxygen,  is  primarily  due,  we  believe,  to  Liebig.  A  paragraph 
taken  from  one  of  our  quarterly  contemporaries,  and  going  the 
newspaper  round  some  little  wdiile  since,  w'e  should  almost 
imagine  to  have  been  tlie  suggestive  medium  of  the  reflection 
contained  in  the  last  few  sentences.  There  is  something  truly 
grand,  and  almost  poetical,  in  the  considerations  placed  before  us 
by  modern  science  upon  this  interesting  subject.  To  remember 
that  the  stream  of  heated  air  which  rises  from  the  chimney  of 
the  poorest  garret,  bids  therewith  an  eternal  farewell  to  the 
w  retchedness  from  amongst  which  it  sprang,  and  flies,  wafted  by 
a  Mcwless  power,  to  scenes  where  cold,  hunger,  and  misery  arc 
unknown  timt  the  vulgar  breatliings  of  a  blacksmith’s  smithy 
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fire,  or  of  a  way-side  pot-house,  quit  company  with  the  men  of 
strength,  or  with  those  of  liquor,  to  mount  up,  become  refined 
and  purified,  and  then  to  descend  on  far  distant  woods  or  plains, 
and  to  become  food  for  the  regal  palm,  or  sustenance  for  the  aiis- 
tocratic  orchid,  to  become  collected  and  condensed  into  the 
fragrant  wood  of  the  cedar  or  rhodium,  or  into  the  massive  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  iron-tree,  or  to  give  shape,  structure,  and  loveliness 
to  the  gorgeous,  lloral  beauties  of  the  tropics — these,  and  many 
more  trains  of  thought  suggested  by  the  pure  facts  of  natural 
chemistry,  arc  such  as  arc  well  calculated  to  uplift  the  soul,  and 
to  direct  the  admiration  to  Him  whose  wonders  in  creation  wc 
arc  therein  considering. 

The  sacred  philosopher  long  since  put  on  record  a  truth  which 
has  only  lately  been  philosophically  received,  in  the  sentence, 
‘  all  fiesh  is  gnass.’  It  is  even  so.  Carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  with  a  proportion  of  mineral  substance,  make  up  the 
total  composition  of  the  ‘  human  form  divine.’  The  mighty 
*  elephant,  the  tiny  monas — the  terminal  point  in  creation,  dare 
we  so  speak — arc  nothing  more  nor  less.  So  w  ith  the  herb  of 
the  field,  and  so  wdth  the  most  magnificent  specimen  of  forest 
grandeur.  Modern  science  carries  us  even  beyond  this  grjind 
simplicity,  and  records  the  axiom,  ^all  flesh  is  air.’  But  to  take 
this  as  a  truth  equally  exact  wdth  the  former  w’ould  be  erroneous, 
for  w  hile  natural  chemistry  has  fully  revealed  to  us  the  fact  that 
in  the  atmosphere  lie  in  the  various  forms  of  carbonic  acid, 
watery  vapour,  and  ammonia,  superadded  to  the  nitrogen  and 
oxygen  of  its  composition,  the  four  great  elements  of  organic 
chemistry  above  enumerated,  it  has  also  brought  into  very 
striking  prominence,  the  fact,  that  not  only  to  the  animal,  but 
even  to  the  vegetable  organism,  a  certain  amount  of  mineral 
ingredients  is  quite  indispensable.  This  most  momentous  truth 
has  been  partly  lost  sight  of  by  our  author,  who  speaks  as  if  the 
four  elements  in  question  alone  wtic  the  indispensable  prin¬ 
ciples  of  organization.  This  is  an  error  ;  but  the  generality  may 
be  taken  in  the  large  sense  as  correct,  the  mineral  ingredients 
being  minute  in  quantity,  comparatively. 

‘  We  have  seen  that  animals  and  vegetables  are  composed  of  four 
gaseous  principles— oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon.  We  have 
examined  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  they  pass  from  one  con¬ 
dition,  from  one  kingdom  of  nature,  into  another.  Tlie  animal  perisli- 
ing  and  dwindling  by  decomposition  into  his  elementary  slate,  mingling 
with  the  atmosphere  as  mere  gas,  gradually  becomes  part  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  plant,  and  by  like  changes  the  vegetable  organism  progresses  on¬ 
ward  to  form  a  portion  of  the  mineral  substance.  A  plant  exposed  to 
the  action  of  natural  or  artificial  decomposition  passes  into  air,  leaving 
but  a  few  grains  of  solid  matter  behind  it ;  an  animal,  in  like  manner. 
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18  Krailually  resolved  into  “  thin  air.”  Muscle  and  blood  and  bones, 
having  undergone  the  change,  are  found  to  have  escaped  as  gases, 
leaving  only  a  “  pinch  of  dust,”  which  belongs  to  the  more  stable 
mineral  world.  Our  dependency  on  the  atinospheie  is  therefore  c\ident. 
We  derive  our  substance  troin  it— we  are  alter  death  rcsol\cd  again 
into  it.  We  are  really  but  fleeting  shadows.  Animal  and  \egelahle 
forms  are  little  more  than  consolidated  masses  ot  the  atmosphere.  Ihe 
sublime  creations  of  the  most  gifted  bard  cannot  rival  the  beautj  of 
this,  the  highest  and  the  truest  poetry  ot  science.  Man  has  di\iiicil 
such  changes  by  the  unaided  jwwers  of  reason,  arguing  from  the 
phenomena  whicli  science  reveals  in  unceasing  action  around  him. 
The  Grecian  sage's  doubt  of  his  own  identity,  was  only  an  extension 
of  a  great  truth  beyond  the  limits  of  our  reason,  llomance  and  super¬ 
stition  resolve  the  spiritual  man  into  a  visible  form  of  extreme  ethe¬ 
reality  in  the  sjK'ctral  creations,  “  clothed  in  their  own  horror,”  by 
which  their  reigns  have  been  propitiated.’ — Pp.  287,  288. 

The  doubts  with  which  philosophy  has  long  regarded  the  for¬ 
midable  array  of  bodies,  which  chemists  call  simple,  or  elements, 
are  probably  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers.  The  chemist 
himself  acknowledges  the  extreme  probability  that  many  of  the 
bodies  he  is  unable  to  reduce  to  a  simpler  form  are  either  com¬ 
pound  substances,  or  are  merely  various  forms  of  the  same  sub¬ 
stance.  Yet  when  taxed  witli  the  apparent  folly  of  classifying 
such  bodies  among  the  ‘  elements,’  his  reply  is  provokingly  sulli- 
cient  and  unanswerable — 'prove  it  to  be  a  compound’ — a  task 
from  which  analytic  science  turns  almost  hopelessly  away. 

‘  The  chemical  elements,  wliich  actually  exist  in  nature  as  simple 
bodies  are,  probably,  but  few.  Most  of  the  known  gases  and  sulplmr, 
phosphorus  and  the  metals,  are,  in  all  probability,  compounds  of  some 
ethereal  ultimate  princijdcs,  and,  with  the  advance  of  science,  we  may 
fairly  hope  to  discover  the  means  of  reducing  some  of  them  to  a  yet  more 
simple  state.  The  speculations  of  men,  through  all  ages,  have  leaned 
towards  this  idea,  as  is  shown  by  the  theory  of  the  four  elements  of  the 
ancients,  the  stone  of  the  alchemists,  and  the  sublime  speculations  of 
Newton  and  Poscovich.  All  experimental  incpiiry  points  toward  a  similar 
conclusion.  It  is  true  we  have  no  direct  evidence  of  any  elementary 
atom  actually  undergoing  a  change  of  state ;  but  when  we  regard  the 
variations  produced  by  electrical  influence,  and  consider  the  phenomena 
of  allotropism,  it  will  be  difficult  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion,  than  that 
the  particles  of  matter  known  to  us  as  ultimate,  are  capable  of  change, 
and,  consequently,  must  be  far  removed  from  positively  simple  bodies, 
since  the  real  elementary  atom,  possessing  fixed  properties,  cannot  be 
supposed  capable  of  undergoing  any  transmutation.’ — P.  308. 

^  pleasing  sketch  of  the  gradual  manner  in 
^  ich  the  surface  of  a  fresh  bared  rock  is  eventually  clothed  with 
>egetable  raiment,  or  even  fitted  to  bear  the  leafy  honours  of  the 

lorcst-trec  ;  a  portion  of  the  quoUitioii  is  an  acknowledged  extract 
from  •  I  rcviranus  ^ 
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'  If  we  take  some  water  risinjr  from  the  darkness  of  a  subterranean 
spring,  and  expose  it  to  sunshine,  we  shall  see,  after  a  few  days,  a 
curious  formation  of  bubbles,  and  the  gradual  accumulation  of  green 
matter.  At  first  we  cannot  detect  any  marks  of  organization,  it  appears 
a  slimy  cloud  of  an  irregular  and  umletermined  fonn.  It  slowly  aggre¬ 
gates,  and  forms  a  sort  of  mat  over  the  surface  which,  at  the  same 
time,  assumes  a  darker  green  colour,  (^arcful  examination  will  now 
show  the  original  corpuscules  involved  in  a  net-work  formed  by  slender 
threads,  which  are  tubes  of  circulation,  and  may  be  traced  from  small 
])oints  which  wo  must  regard  as  the  eomiwund  atom,  the  vegetable 
unit.  .  .  .  The  bare  surface  of  a  rock  rises  above  the  waters,  covered 
over  with  this  green  slime,  a  mere  veil  of  delicate  net-work,  which, 
dying  off,  leaves  no  percej)tiblc  trace  behind  it,  but  the  basis  of  a 
mighty  growth  is  there,  and  under  solar  influences,  in  process  of  time, 
other  changes  occur.  After  a  period,  if  we  examine  the  rock,  we  shall 
find  upon  its  face  little  coloured  cups  or  lines,  with  small  hard  discs. 
These,  at  first  sight,  would  not  be  taken  for  plants,  but  on  close  exami¬ 
nation  they  will  be  found  to  be  lichens.  These  minute  vegetables  shed 
their  seed  and  die,  and  from  their  own  remains  a  more  numerous  crop 
springs  into  life.  After  a  few  of  these  changes,  a  sufficient  depth  of 
soil  is  formed,  upon  which  mosses  begin  to  develop  themselves,  and 
give  to  the  atom,  a  second  time,  a  faint  tint  of  green,  a  mere  film  still, 
but  indicating  the  presence  of  a  beautiful  class  of  ])lant8  which,  under 
the  microscope,  exhibit  in  their  leaves  and  flowers  many  points  of 
singular  elegance.  These  mosses,  like  the  lichens,  decaying,  increase 
the  film  of  rock,  and  others  of  a  larger  growth  su])ply  their  ])laces.  and 
run  themselves  the  same  round  of  growth  and  decay,  lly  and  by, 
funguses  of  various  kinds  mingle  their  little  globes  and  umbrella-like 
forms.  Season  after  season  plants  perish  and  add  to  the  soil,  which  is 
at  the  same  time  increased  in  depth  by  the  disintegration  of  the  rock 
over  which  it  is  laid,  the  cohesion  of  the  particles  being  broken  up  by 
the  operations  of  vegetable  life.  The  minute  seeds  of  ferns  floating  on 
the  breeze  now  find  a  sufficient  depth  of  earth  for  germination,  and 
their  beautiful  fronds,  eventually,  wave  in  loveliness  to  the  passing 
winds.  Vegetable  forms  of  a  higher  and  higher  order  gradually  suc¬ 
ceed  each  other,  each  series  perishing  in  due  season,  and  giving  to  the 
soil  additional  elements  for  the  growth  of  jdants  of  their  own  species, 
or  those  of  others.  Flowering  herbs  find  a  genial  home  on  the  once 
bare  rock ;  and  the  primrose  pale,  the  purple  foxglove,  or  the  gaudy 
poppy,  show  their  flowers  to  the  joy  of  light.  The  shrub,  with  its 
hardy  roots  interlaced  through  the  soil,  and  binding  the  very  stones, 
grows  rich  in  its  bright  greenery.  Eventually  the  tree  springs  from  the 
soil,  and  where  once  the  tempest  beat  on  the  bare  cold  rock,  is  now  the 
lordly  and  branching  monarch  of  the  forest,  with  its  thousand  leaves, 
afibrding  shelter  from  the  storm  for  bird  and  beast.’ — Pp.  344 — 346. 

Wo  arc  >vcll  pleased  to  sot  the  mark  of  selection  by  the  side 
of  such  a  passage  as  the  following ;  and  the  more  so  when  we 
are  hourly  reminded  that  w'o  live  in  a  time  distinguished  for  the 
rejection,  by  many  men  of  science,  of  that  express  and  glorious 
revelation  of  the  Divine  Author  of  all  things  contained  in  his 
holy  word. 
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•To  trace  the  effects  of  these  great  causes  (the  physical  powers) 
through  all  their  mysterious  phases,  is  the  work  of  inductive  science; 
and  the  truths  discovered  tend  to  tit  us  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  eternal 
state  of  high  intelligence,  to  which  every  human  soul  aspires,  lhat 
which  the  ignorant  man  calls  the  supernatural,  the  philosopher  classes 
among  natural  phenomena.  T.he  ideal  of  the  credulous  man  becomes 
the  real  to  one  who  will  bend  his  mind  to  the  task  of  inquiry.  There¬ 
fore,  to  attempt  to  advance  our  knowledge  of  the  unknown,  to  add  to 
the  stores  of  truth,  is  an  employment  worthy  the  high  destiny  ot  the 
human  race.  Remembering  that  the  revelations  of  natural  science 
cannot  in  any  way  injure  the  revelation  of  eternal  truth,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  aid  to  establish  in  the  minds  of  the  doubting  a  firm  conviction 
of  its  Divine  origin,  and  of  man’s  high  position,  we  need  never  fear 
that  we  are  proceeding  too  far  w’ith  any  inquiry,  so  long  as  we  are  cau¬ 
tious  to  examine  the  conditions  of  our  ow  n  minds,  that  they  may  not  be 
made  the  dupe  of  the  senses.’ — P.  386. 

Wc  are  glad,  wx  w  rite,  to  mark  dow  n  this  explicit  assent  of 
an  earnest -minded  man  of  science  to  w  hat  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
doctrine  in  the  last  degree  repugnant  to  too  many  of  the  learned 
of  this  wxrld.  The  Ihble  has  nothing  to  fear  from  true  science; 
but  much  may  be  feared  by  the  Cliristian  for  the  influence 
of  a  half-sighted  philosophy.  The  ‘  God  who  cannot  lie,’  is  the 
author  of  all  revealed  truth :  the  truths  it  seems  good  to  him  to 
reveal  to  man  in  nature,  cannot  be  opposed  to  those  he  has  him¬ 
self  revealed  in  his  w’ord.  The  Bible  and  creation  glory  in  the 
same  eternal  Author  ;  to  remember  this  is  sufficient  to  convince  us 
of  the  entire  and  perfect  harmony  of  both,  for  he  is  not  a  man  that 
he  should  lie,  nor  the  son  of  man,  that  he  should  contradict  him¬ 
self.  A  true  and  large  philosophv  is,  after  all,  but  an  enunciation 
of  laws  and  principles  which  have  their  source  and  origin  in 
God  ;  and  the  wider  its  range  of  discovery,  the  more  perfect  the 
evidence  that  the  word  and  w'orks  of  God  arc  consentaneous.  It 
is  the  impious  raillery  of  little-minded  pseudo- philosophers  w  hich 
carps^  at  idiomatic  expressions  in  the  Divine  truth,  expressly 
permitted  to  adapt  them  to  action  on  the  minds  of  the  men  to 
whom  the  revelation  was  made,  and  holds  them  up  with  a  sneer 
to  the  ridicule  of  minds  of  the  same  configuration  wdth  their  own. 
Or  it  is  the  profound  stolidity  of  ignorance,  calling  itself  wise, 
in  others,  which  stumbles  against  the  massive  truths  of  the 
Eternal  Mind,^  and  falls  into  the  abyss  of  incredulity.  Such 
itfc  the  oppositions  of  science,  falsely  so  called,’  w'hich,  since  the 
dajs  of  the  Areopagites,havc  risen  up  to  withstand  the  truth  and 
pow  er  of  a  written  Divine  revelation.  Time  is  the  touchstone  of 
truth.  Our  Lord  and  Master,  himself,  be  it  remembered,  thcCrcator 
of  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  and  in  the  deep  below,  attributed 
to  the  revelation  of  truth  in  his  word,  a  solidity  and  endurance 
bt  yond  that  of  the  created  universe,  that  is,  the  revelation  of 
tiuth  in  creation,  in  the  amazing  w’ords,  ‘  Heaven  and  earth  shall 
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pass  away,  but  my  word  shall  not  pass  away.’  The  floods  of 
infidelity  have  lon^  spent  themselves  in  vain  against  this  rock, 
and  they  may  again  rise  and  lift  up  their  voice,  but  the  Lord  on 
high  is  mightier  than  the  noise  of  many  waters,  and  the  word  of 
the  Lord  endureth  for  ever.  1  le  penned  a  truth  more  profound 
than  he  was  himself  probably  conscious  of,  who  wrote, 

‘  Discord  is  concord,  not  yet  understood, 

And  partial  evil,  universal  good.* 

AVe  have  but  to  wait  for  the  unfolding  of  the  whole  truth  to 
discover  its  unity,  harmony,  and  dependence.  Because  we  have 
to  wait,  shall  we  doubt  ?  ’ 

For  many  reasons  we  'svelcome  this  book.  If  its  enunciation  of 
those  great  moral  principles  which  connect  themselves  with  natural 
philosophy  ;  if  its  recognition  of  the  constancy  of  the  Divine  pre¬ 
sence  in  creation,  and  if  its  allegiance  to  the  written  revelation  of 
the  Creator,  be  not  in  all  places  as  bold,  uncompromising,  and 
emphatic  as  we  desire  to  see  them,  in  all  these  respects,  the  work 
is  far  in  advance  of  many  similar  ones.  The  author  of  the 
‘  Vestiges  *  may  here  find  a  philosopher  more  profound  than 
himself,  who  hesitates  not  to  affirm  that  the  Great  Eternal  Being 
who  formed  ‘  this  sand-cloud  of  worlds,’  is  the  author  of  another 
revelation  of  truth  which  must  be  accepted  in  full  belief;  that 
revelation  is  the  word  of  God.  The  learned  Humboldt,  too, 
may  here  discover  a  man  penetrated  w  ith  a  love  of  science,  and 
thoroughly  versed  therein,  w’ho  dares  to  say  that  all  the  forces  of 
nature  arc,  after  all,  only  referable  by  the  most  enlightened 
philosophy  to  the  sustaining  and  controlling  influence  of  a 
higher  powTr,  in  a  w^ord,  to  the  absolute  will  of  the  everlasting 
God,  the  ruler  of  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Though  the  book  is  not 
free  from  faults,  and  those  of  a  somewhat  prejudicial  character  to 
an  ardent,  half-informed,  speculative  mind,  it  is  beyond  question 
one  of  the  soundest  and  most  useful  works  of  its  kind  that  has 
lately  appeared.  It  gives  an  admirable  periscope  of  the  most 
important  of  the  recent  discoveries  in  natural  and  physical 
science,  and  it  iilso  affords  a  most  extensive  fund  of  information 
upon  truths  of  a  similar  class,  but  of  maturcr  age.  The  style  is 
attractive,  imaginative,  and  marked  with  much  perspicacity 
throughout.  It  is  a  book  which  wull  be  eagerly  read  by  the 
student,  and  may  be  instructively  perused  by  the  grown  philo- 
so])her.  Following  the  example  of  the  author  of  ‘  Cosmos,’  Mr. 
Hunt  has  largely  added  to  the  value  and  utility  of  his  work,  as 
well  as  to  its  readableness,  by  removing  all  the  ‘  foot-notes  ’  to 
an  appendix,  which  is  highly  valuable  even  as  a  reference,  and 
is  itself  an  indication  that  the  author  is  not  one  of  those  who 
write  before  they  read. 
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Art.  W.—Lecturei  to  Young  Men;  delivered  before  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  in  Exeter  Hall,  from  Nor,  21,  1848,  to 
Feb.  6,  1849.  London:  William  Jones. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  review  these  ‘  Lectures.’  The  subjects 
are  too  varied  and  unconnected,  and  the  task  of  comparing  or 
contrasting  living  men,  engaged  in  one  service,  and  that  a  service 
of  Christian  love,  is  too  painful  and  perilous,  to  allow  of  anything 
like  a  particular  notice  of  the  merits  and  defects  of  these  pro¬ 
ductions.  Our  remarks  will  be  very  general,  rather  suggested 
by,  than  descriptive  of,  the  volume  before  us ;  and  we  shall 
cautiously  abstain  from  individual  reference  to  the  lec  turers. 

These  ‘  Lectures’  are  a  sign.  We  value  them  much  more  for 
what  they  indicate,  than  for  what  they  are.  Looked  at  every 
way,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  their  importance  as  a  feature  of  the 
times.  Perhaps  London  is  the  only  place,  and  the  present  the 
only  time,  for  such  an  assembly  for  such  a  purpose.  Four 
thousand  persons  drawn  together  on  twelve  evenings  in  twelve 
consecutive  weeks, to  listen  to  addresses  to  young  men — addresses, 
too,  upon  sid)jects  possessing  no  artificial  attractiveness — present 
a  scene  upon  which  the  patriot,  the  moralist,  and  the  Christian, 
may  dwell  with  interest  and  advantage.  Something  may  be  due 
to  the  novelty  .and  boldness  of  the  plan  ;  and,  in  this  view,  it  is 
well  to  recognise  the  success  which  often  attends  bold  and  novel, 
and  is  often  denied  to  timid  and  common,  measures  ;  but  we  arc 
inclined  to  .assign  a  much  greater  influence  to  a  sound  and 
healthful  interest  felt  by  the  young,  and  for  the  young,  in  sub¬ 
jects  and  movements  connected  with  the  cultivation  of  the  heart 
and  life.  After  every  just  .allowance  for  the  accidents  of  the 
occasion,  there  is  much  left  for  joy  and  hope  in  the  intrinsic 
>u>rth  with  which  they  were  .allied. 

If  It  IS  interesting  to  think  of  the  audience,  it  is  not  less  so  to 
think  of  the  lecturers.  Here  were  twelve  men,  in  their  own 
walk  of  popul.ar  .address,  among  the  most  attractive  and  influcn- 
ti.al  in  their  respective  denominations.  Episcopacy,  established 
and  un-establishcd — Presbyterianism,  free  and  fettered — ]\Iethod- 
ism— Congreg.ation.alism,the  ll.aptist.and  Poedo-Paptist — had  their 
represent.ativcs  in  this  un-sectarian,  un-ceremonial  enterprise. 
I  he  subjects  discussed  were  all  more  or  less  religious,  and  were 
all  tre.atcd  more  or  less  religiously.  The  lectures  were  sermons, 
of  a  wider  scope — the  lecturers  were  preachers,  in  a  less  formal 
''ay.  Exeter  Hall  became,  without  the  name,  a  sanctuary — its 
ciowdeil  occupants  became,  without  the  rites,  a  Church.  The 
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?5poech  was  of  the  gospel,  the  spirit  was  a  spirit  of  truth  and 
piety,  the  great  object  contemplated  was  the  religious  cultivation 
of  mind  and  conscience.  And  yet  some  of  these  men,  as 
ministers,  and  in  their  proper  ministerial  work,  never  meet,  luid 
cannot  meet.  AMiatever  belongs  to  them  as  saints  and  prophets, — 
their  solicitudes  as  good  men,  and  their  calling  as  men  of  God, — 
find  scope  and  exercise,  and  find  them  in  fellowship,  in  these 
extra-official  engagements ;  and  yet  in  their  ecclesiastical  spheres 
tliey  are  forbidden,  by  will  or  law,  to  exchange  their  services 
and  combine  their  powers.  Is  there  not  something  painful  and 
unnatural  in  this  fact  ?  If  the  platform  be  thus  superior  to  the 
pulpit,  must  not  the  pulpit  be  in  a  sad  case  (  If  the  lecture-hall 
be  thus  peculhu:  in  its  catholicity,  must  not  the  churches  be  in  a 
woful  plight  / 

The  undertaking  itself  comes  not  within  the  commonly 
understood  limits  of  ai)propriatc,  or,  at  least,  incumbent 
ministerial  work.  Why  have  these  men  combined  thus  to 
appeal  to  the  reason  and  the  heart  of  multitudes  i  What  has 
induced  them,  omitting  the  usual  forms  of  service,  laying  aside 
gown  and  bands,  leaving  their  accustomed  places  and  accustomed 
methods  of  instruction,  to  give  themselves  to  this  free  and  large 
discourse  on  themes  varied,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  unprofessional  I 
Is  there  not  a  feeling,  recognised  or  hidden,  that  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  times  require  a  departure  from  ordinary  routine ; 
that  the  modes  and  means  of  doing  spiritual  good  are  not  fixed 
and  unchangeable  ;  that  it  is  the  spirit  and  purpose  that  sanctify 
the  subject ;  that  it  is  the  occasion  that  makes  the  Church  I  We 
are  not  advocates  for  the  abolition  of  the  Christian  ministry,  nor 
for  the  destruction  of  Christian  sanctuaries ;  our  conviction  is 
deep,  and  being  ever  deepened,  that  the  preaching  of  the  gospel 
is  both  a  direct  ordinance  and  natural  law  of  God,  and  that  upon 
its  increased  efficiency,  and  not  its  substitution  by  something 
else,  depend  the  vital  hopes  of  our  fallen  race ;  yet  arc  we 
e<jually  sure  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  more  frequent  and 
lamiliar  interference  on  the  part  of  the  religious  teaaicr,  than 
was  once  thought  proper  or  innocent,  with  scenes  and  services 
not  official  and  ecclesiastical.  If  men  will  not  resort  to  our 
sanctuaries,  we  must  make  sanctuaries  of  the  places  whither  they 
do  resort ;  if  they  will  not  witness  and  take  part  in  our  proceed¬ 
ings,  we  must  infuse  our  spirit  into  theirs  ;  if  they  will  not  hear 
our  gospel,  we  must  take  the  text  of  their  own  favourite  topics, 
and  bring  out  the  infinite  human  and  social  relations  of  the 
‘  common  salvation.’  It  is  not  a  forsaking,  but  a  fulfilment,  of 
our  s])ecial  mission,  sometimes  to  leave  the  tem})lc  for  the  house, 
the  hill,  the  sea-side,  and  ship-deck ;  to  make  the  haunts  of  men 
oiu:  places  of  instruction,  and  their  pursuits  our  parables ;  to  use 
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their  daily  sympathies,  and  habits,^  and  experiences,  as  the 
DKHlia  andpleas  of  our  divine  communications  ;  to  take  advantage 
of  their  knowledge  and  their  ignorance  to  introduce  the  truth 
that  is  in  us ;  to  show  how  Christianity  looks  benignly  on  their 
lawful  enterprises,  how  it  perfects  what  is  immature  and  supple¬ 
ments  what  is  defective  in  their  nature  and  their  life ;  to  lead 
them  from  their  feeble  images  of  divine  things,  to  the  things 
themselves ;  and  to  preach  upon  the  altars  of  their  unknown  gods, 
the  ever-living  one. 

Much  more  of  this  than  is  done,  might  be  done,  in  connexion 
w’ith,  as  well  as  apart  from,  the  ordinary  ministry  of  the  word. 
In  looking  over  these  lectures  we  have  asked  ourselves,  why 
could  they  not  have  been  delivered  from  the  pulpit  ?  Some  few 
topics  and  illustrations  excepted,  w’e  cannot  see  why  they  should 
not  have  been,  and  why  lectures  like  them  should  not  be,  and 
with  advantage,  both  in  the  w'ay  of  attraction  and  instruction. 
Not  that  w  e  should  approve  the  omission  or  concealment  of  the 
distinctive  principles  of  the  Christian  redemption  in  the  pulpit. 
There  is  no  substitute  for  ‘  the  w  isdom  of  God  and  the  pow  er  of 
(iod — Christ  crucified.’  Ilut  men  who,  m  one  sense  {not  apo¬ 
stolical),  ‘  know'  nothing  else,’  may  not  know  this  most  wisely ; 
men  who,  in  the  same  sense,  preach  nothing  else,  may  not  preach 
this  w  ith  greatest  pow’cr.  The  Bible  is  largely  filled  wdth  things 
that  do  not  realize  the  conceptions  of  many  respecting  Christian 
truth  ;  and  Christ  and  his  Apostles  delivered  many  utterances 
that  do  not  conform  to  their  rule  of  evangelic  preaching.  In 
advocating  an  enlargement  of  the  matter,  or  rather  medium,  of 
ministerial  teaching,  w'c  would  only  extend  the  application  of 
common  and  scriptural  principles.  What  is  recorded  in  the 
Bible  is  accounted  proper  material  for  preaching,  sunpltj  because 
of  the  inspiration  of  the  record,  though  the  thing  itself  may  be 
far  enough  removed  from  all  divine  truth  and  goodness.  The 
historic  facts  and  human  characters  presented  in  the  Bible,  are 
freely  discoursed  about,  though  the  first  w'cre  unfavourable  to  the 
cause,  and  the  last  destitute  of  the  Spirit,  of  God.  Bad  men  and 
devils,  whose  deeds  and  words  are  given  in  the  Scriptures,  supply 
the  subjects  of  countless  sermons.  The  deeds  and  words  of  Cain 
and  Pharaoh,  of  Judas  and  Herod,  and  even  of  Satan  himself, 
are  the  favourite  texts  of  the  preachers  of  the  gospel.  And  yet, 
we  suppose,  many  would  be  surprised  and  scandalized,  if  Car* 
dinal  olscy  and  Ihomas  Fow’ell  Buxton,  w'ere  selected  by 
Mr.  ^l«^in  and  Mr.  Binncy,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating,  by 
their  lives  and  histories,  the  great  principles  of  providential 
government  and  spiritual  law.  It  a  new  revelation  were  given 
to  man,  bringing  up  the  general  history  of  the  w'orld  to  the 
present  time,  containing  sketches  of  men  that  have  figured  pro- 
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minently  on  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  stages,  with  here  an 
account  of  the  English  Revolution,  and  there  an  account  of  the 
French  Revolution  ;  here  a  description  of  Charles  I.,  and  there 
a  description  of  Napoleon  Ruonaparte ;  Laud  in  this  place,  and 
Wesley  in  that ; — we  presume  that  many  who  would  rebuke  the 
thought  of  preaching  upon  such  events,  and  such  men,  now, 
would  seize  upon  them  as  most  interesting  and  instructive  sub¬ 
jects  of  address,  and  eloquently  show  how  the  events  were  ruled 
or  overruled  for  the  welfare  of  the  world,  and  how  the  men  were 
full  of  God  or  full  of  the  devil.  And  yet  there  is  no  less  of 
God  or  Satan  in  them  now  than  there  would  be  then.  The 
heavens  are  not  a  whit  more  divine  for  being  described  by  the 
Psalmist.  Satan  is  not  a  whit  more  sacred  because  his  tempta¬ 
tions  are  narrated  by  the  evangelists. 

The  lectures  before  us  arc  not  upon  one  subject,  nor  upon 
connected  subjects.  The  lecturers  seem  to  have  selected  their 
own  subjects.  Hence  those  subjects  have  little  or  no  fellowship  of 
matter  or  form.  In  the  absence  of  all  knowledge  as  to  the 
reasons  of  this  method  of  ])roccdure,  we  are  left  to  guess  at  them. 
A\"as  it,  that  the  variety  thus  obtained  was  ada])ted  to  attract  and 
interest  the  ‘  monster  ’  audience  — that  a  series  of  addresses 
upon  one  branch  of  Christian  evidence,  character,  or  work,  might 
possibly  not  quicken  and  sustain  the  attention  of  such  a  multi¬ 
tude  during  so  long  a  time?  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that 
twelve  different  themes,  illustrated  by  different  men,  and  by  men 
who  have  chosen  them  because  they  love  and  understand  them, 
were  much  more  likely  to  bring  crowds  together  on  successive 
nights,  than  one  presented  in  twelve  different  portions  or  rela¬ 
tions.  The  method  pursued  was  unquestionably  the  most  politic, 
considered  in  reference  to  merely  external  success — it  got  most 
j)eoj)le,  and  most  money,  and  most  worldly  glory.  Rut  another 
method,  we  venture  to  think,  would  have  done  most  good,  would 
have  most  powerfully  stimulated  and  educated  thought  and 
feeling.  The  fact  is — and  it  is  pretty  generally  admitted  to  be 
the  fact — that  the  existing  system  of  popular  lecturing  is  by  no 
means  an  unmixed  blessing.  If  it  has  great  advantages,  it  has 
great  disadvantages.  It  is  in  imminent  danger  of  being  substi¬ 
tuted — indeed,  to  a  very  large  extent  it  is  substituted — for  other 
and  indispensable  methods  of  obtaining  knowledge  and  culture. 
It  leads  by  natural  tendency,  if  not  of  inevitable  necessity,  to 
superficiality,  both  as  to  matter  and  mode  of  tn'atment.  A 
smattering  of  science,  literature,  or  jdiilosophy,  is  communicated 
to  a  large  mass  of  minds  who  are  unfitted  for  the  right  use  of 
their  little  knowledge,  the  making  it  a  means  and  an  encourage¬ 
ment  to  advance  to  further  attainments,  and  who  convert  it  into 
tlie  nutriment  of  conceit,  vanity,  and  impudent  dogmatism. 
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The  only  way  in  which  popular  lecturing,  as  now  conducted,  can 
be  useful— the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  anything  but  senously 
hurtful— is  by  its  being  treated  as  affording  the  introduction  and 
stimulus  to  other  measures.  It  may  create  an  appetite,  and 
impart  a  taste,  for  other  and  better  things ;  but  in  itself  there  is 
very  little  that  it  can  do.  The  danger  of  the  day  is,  that  other 
and  better  things  will  not  be  forthcoming  to  guide  and  gratify 
this  appetite  and  taste.  The  activity  of  the  times  is  unfavour¬ 
able  to  depth.  The  show  and  glitter  of  the  times  are  unfavourable 
to  solidity.  And  the  impatience  of  the  times  for  rapid  results, 
fostered  by  much  that  is  taking  place  in  the  various  departments 
of  life  and  action,  is  unfavourable  to  the  painstaking  and  perse¬ 
verance  which  are  inseparable  from  extensive  learning,  mature 
conviction,  and  deep  principle.  If  a  ‘  little  knowledge  *  has  ever 
been  ‘  a  dangerous  thing,’  it  is  so  now.  There  is  no  peril  to 
spiritual  faith  more  serious  than  that  arising  from  a  superficial 
acquaintance  with  the  prominent  subjects  of  human  inquiry  and 
interest.  The  relations  of  Christianity  to  science  and  philosophy, 
owing  to  various  causes  in  both  the  Church  and  the  world,  are  in 
a  condition  of  peculiar  delicacy  ;  and  they  who  think  at  all,  and 
do  not  think  profoundly — they  whose  minds  are  active  without 
being  well  furnished — arc  exposed  to  a  fearful  probation  of  their 
trust  in  the  gospel.  The  solemn  duty  of  the  Church  is,  there¬ 
fore,  not  merely  to  meet  the  age  in  the  great  congregation, — to 
excite  and  please  it  by  eloquent  and  easy  addresses  on  the  super- 
Hcialisms  of  knowledge, — but  to  employ  the  intercourse  thus 
afforded  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  to  the  more  secret  and 
deeper  things  of  religious  faith  and  feeling.  If  the  lecture-hall 
be  not  the  porch  to  the  holy  temple  of  profound  truth,  it  will  be 
little  better  than  a  synagogue  of  Satan. 

Wc  have  stated  our  intention  not  to  review  these  lectures. 

W  e  cannot,  however,  dismiss  them  without  a  w’ord  or  tw’o  as  to 
their  style  and  tone.  They  are  sufficiently  marked  by  the  com¬ 
mon  attributes  to  be  desired  and  expected  in  such  productions.  T 
Ihcy  are  earnest,  kind,  and  frank  ;  they  breathe  a  spirit  of  warm 
sympathy  with  the  particular  class  for  which  they  were  prepared; 
and  compared  w’ith  things  of  their  own  kind,  they  are  w^orthy  of 
esti'em  and  commendation.  Some  of  them  are  admirable  in  con* 
ception  and  execution,  and  w  ould  do  credit  to  any  men.  \ct,a8 
a  tchole,  we  should  be  unfaithful  to  our  solemn  convictions,  if  we 
hesitated  to  say  that  they  do  not  realize  our  idea  of  w’hat  is 
neetled  by  such  audiences,  iqion  such  subjects,  in  the  present  day. 

I  hey  tc^  often  remind  us  that  the  speakers  are  w’ont  to  have 
cvtT\^hing  their  ow’u  w’ay — that  their  utterances  are  accustomc'd 
to  be  received  without  discussion ;  they  too  often  substitute  fine 
praises  for  strong  proofs  of  truth ;  they  too  often  indicate  a  state 
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of  knowledge  less  mature,  if  not  a  date  of  preparation  more  dis¬ 
tant,  than  exactly  accords  with  our  sense  of  what  is  right  and 
fitting.  Several  of  the  lectures  discuss  the  questions  of  faith  and 
infidelity  ;  and  these  are,  in  our  view',  most  open  to  objection. 
'I'lieir  general  intelligence  and  fervour  we  joyfully  admit ;  and 
likewise  remember  that  they  were  intended  for  a  congregation 
cliietiy  composed  of  professed  believers  in  Christianity.  Never¬ 
theless,  we  should  be  more  pleased  had  the  discussion,  in  some 
cases,  been  marked  less  strongly  by  the  advertising  style — been 
more  reverential  to  the  claims  of  just  reasoning,  and  less  careful 
of  the  arts  of  popular  impression.  Some  of  the  lecturers  appear 
really  ignorant  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  subjects  they  deal 
with, — utterly  incompetent  to  place  themselves  in  the  exact 
position  of  large  classes  of  minds  whose  case  deserves,  and  would 
reward,  a  difl’erent  treatment.  There  is  quite  enough  of  warning 
against  infidelity,  of  reproof  of  its  wickedness,  and  scorn  of  its 
absurdities — but  there  is  scarcely  aught  of  a  generous  considera¬ 
tion  for  natural  difficulties,  and  manly  sympathy  with  honest 
doubts.  Indeed,  the  ‘  doubters’  find  no  mercy.  Advantage  is 
taken  of  w  ild  and  extravagant  pleas  made  in  their  behalf  to  pour 
contempt  and  confusion  upon  the  w’hole  class.  T'hc  radical  evil 
of  what  we  now'  complain  of,  seems  to  be  an  undue  and  partial 
estimate  of  mere  Christian  credence,  as  if  the  great  thing  w'cre  to 
induce  men  to  believe  that  the  gospel  is  from  heaven, irrespectively 
of  the  reasons  and  conditions  of  their  faith;  and  therefore  w'e  have 
the  advocate  where  we  want  the  philosopher,  and  listen  to  dog¬ 
matism  instead  of  reasoning.  The  meaning  of  much  that  is 
advanced  amounts  to  little  more  than  this — '  Christianity  is  a 
very  true  and  very  fine  thing  ;  it  is  so  good  that  none  but  the 
bad  can  reject  it,  so  self-evidencing  that  only  the  wilfully  blind  can 
fail  to  perceive  its  claims.  If  you  doubt  about  it,  or  about  our 
representation  of  it,  you  must  be  in  a  fearful  state.  Close  your 
mind  to  whatever  w'ould  suggest  misgiving  respecting  its  ortho¬ 
dox  interpretations,  open  it  to  whatever  would  commend  their 
wisdom.  We  are  poor,  insufficient  creatures ;  pride  of  intellect 
has  done  all  the  mischief  in  heaven  and  earth.  If  science  contra¬ 
dict  conventional  doctrines,  it  must  be  “  false  ”  ;  if  philosophy  is 
inconsistent  with  received  opinions,  it  is  “  delusive.”  ’  Now  this 
style  of  speech,  we  must  be  allow  ed  to  think,  is  not  the  style  in 
which  the  claims  of  revelation  ought  to  be  presented  before  thou¬ 
sands  of  young  men  at  such  a  time  as  this  ;  and  there  arc  mul¬ 
titudes  of  that  class  who  would  simply  smile  at  such  a  presenta¬ 
tion  of  them.  It  is  to  be  much  wished  that  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  and  Christian  leaders  of  public  opinion,  w'ould  make 
themselves  acquainted  w  ith  the  general  state  of  human  thought 
upon  the  subject  of  religion;  tliat  they  would  study  more  pro- 
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foundly  the  relations  of  written  revelation  to  other  manifestations 
of  God  ;  that  they  would  eschew  all  weak  arguments,  partial 
authorities,  and  disingenuous  arts  ;  that  they  would  cherish  more 
faith  in  their  own  system  while  seeking  to  produce  it  in  other  minds; 
and  that  they  would  come  into  broad  and  generous  collision  with 
the  difficulties,  not  all  manufactured,  and  the  doubts,  not  all  j 
wicked,  that  harass  and  perplex  many  of  the  most  interesting  and  < 
hopeful  of  our  race.  Then  we  should  have  many  things  of  like 
purpose  and  scale  with  these  ‘  Lectures  to  \oung  Men/  but  of 
nighcr  nature,  and  superior  power.  ^ 

We  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  returning  to  the  subject 
of  the  Pulpit  and  the  Platform,  and  in  the  mean  time  com- 
mend  it  to  the  serious  attention  of  our  readers. 


Art.  V. — \,Metnoirs  of  Prince  Rupert  and  the  Cavaliers,  including  their 
Private  Correspondence,  now  first  published  from  the  Original 
Manuscripts.  By  Elliot  Warburton,  Author  of  the  ‘  Crescent  and 
the  Cross.*  In  Three  Vols.  London:  Bentley.  1819. 

2.  Memorials  of  the  Civil  War,  comprising  the  Correspondence  of  the 
Fairfax  Family,  with  the  most  Distinguished  Personages  engaged  in 
that  Memorable  Contest.  Now  first  published  from  the  Original 
Manuscripts,  Edited  by  Robert  Bell,  Author  of  the  ‘  History  of 
Russia,*  ‘  Life  of  Cunning,*  &c.  Forming  the  concluding  volumes 
of  the  ‘  Fairfax  Correspondence**  In  Two  Vols.  London  :  Bent¬ 
ley.  1849. 

We  formerly,  in  reviewing  other  Memoirs,  observed  that,  in 
order  to  comprehend  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth,  it  will 
soon  be  necessary’  to  toil  through  a  whole  library.  We  are 
already  exposed  to  the  embarrassments  of  wealth,  and  every  year 
augments  our  perplexities.  In  general,  however,  it  may  be  said 
that  one  spirit  pervades  the  labours  of  those  who  are  employed  in 
bringing  to  light  the  records  of  those  times,  and  that  spirit  is  one 
of  enlarged  liberality,  more  or  less  in  harmony  with  tlie  character 
of  our  own  age. 

Mr.  M  arburton  is  an  exception  to  this  rule.  Instead  of  having 
been  carried  forward  by  the  flood  of  public  opinion,  in  line,  as  it 
jiere,  with  his  contemporaries,  we  behold  him  drifting  slowly,  far 
back  on  the  dim  and  dismal  waters  of  prejudice,  fancying  himself 
^hat  he  is  not,  pleading  the  cause  of  helpless  puerilities,  and  en* 
ea\ouring  to  awaken,  in  a  sternly  logical  age,  the  contemptible 
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sympathies  of  our  forefathers  for  the  Stuarts.  He  apparently 
thinks  it  very  i)rctty  to  adopt  the  language  of  fiction,  addressed 
to  the  vulgar  in  station  or  intellect,  and  to  declaim  about  Cavaliers 
and  Roundheads  as  if  still  in  the  precincts  of  the  nursery.  He 
will  already,  pt'ihaps,  have  felt,  if  he  set  any  value  on  the  opinion 
of  the  judicious,  that  he  has  entirely  lost  his  labour  ;  but  he  pur¬ 
posely,  perhaps,  writes  for  a  different  chiss  of  persons — for  that 
inane  portion  of  society  who  worship  parchments  and  silver  forks, 
and  who  believe  in  the  divine  origin  of  royalty  and  gentility. 

There  are,  nevertheless,  numerous  evidences  in  ‘  Rupert  and 
the  Cavaliers,’  that  Hr.  Warburton  is  not  quite  satisfied  w  ith  the 
correctness  of  his  own  views,  for  he  very  often  pauses  in  his 
headlong  course  of  puerile  admiration,  and  makes  admissions 
which,  if  he  were  capable  of  thinking  consistently,  would,  even 
in  his  own  eyes,  appear  fatal  to  the  cause  he  has  es^mused.  Rut 
from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  work,  it  is  clear  they  are  not  made 
from  conviction.  He  has  introduced  them,  that  in  case  of  neces¬ 
sity,  he  may  be  able  to  say  that  he  has  granted  in  part,  at  least, 
what  a  liberal  antagonist  ought  to  claim.  Another  cause  may 
likewise  be  assigned  for  this  proceeding.  Hr.  Warburton  is  a 
very  harmless  and  amiable  man,  and  provided  he  be  suffered  to 
nourish  his  mind  upon  the  scraps  of  antique  notions  and  preju¬ 
dices  that  have  come  down  to  us,  is  ready  to  abandon  to  others, 
almost  without  reluctance,  the  credit  of  enlightened  and  enlarged 
conceptions  of  politics.  About  any  truth  in  this  science,  he  in¬ 
variably,  if  he  happens  to  allude  to  it,  proses  like  an  ancient 
gentlewoman.  He  does  not  comprehend  the  value  of  freedom  or 
rights,  does  not  feel  that  to  enjoy  liberty  is  to  be  a  man,  does  not 
perceive  that  whatever  is  noble,  or  honourable,  or  great,  or  glori¬ 
ous  in  human  nature,  is  utterly  at  variance  with  that  species  of 
loyalty  which  carried  the  Cavaliers  into  the  field,  and  has  now,  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  led  him  to  extol  their  insolent  folly. 

This  we  say,  though  well  able  to  appreciate  the  virtue  of 
fidelity,  even  to  an  imperfect  cause.  In  fact,  there  were  many 
among  the  partisans  of  Charles  I.,  who  deserved  to  be  held  in  high 
estimation  for  the  motives  by  which  they  were  actuated.  Circum¬ 
stances  had  never  revealed  to  them  the  beauty  of  liberty ;  their 
minds  had  been  disciplined  in  obedience  to  divine  right.  Their 
attachment  to  Charles  was  that  of  children  to  a  parent,  and  there¬ 
fore,  however  wrong  in  fact,  they  were  right  in  theory.  To  such 
men  history  will  always  gladly  do  justice.  Rut  it  is  one  thing 
to  speak  sparingly  of  their  errors,  to  put  a  kindly  construction  on 
their  motives,  and  to  be  gentle  to  their  memories,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  that  they  were  inimical  to  their  country’s  freedom;  it  is 
another  and  a  totally  different  thing  to  set  up  their  ignorance 
before  the  wisdom  of  their  contemporaries,  to  prefer  their  weak- 
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nc88  to  other  men’s  strength,  and  to  endeavour,  as  Mr.  War- 
burton  does,  to  encircle  their  political  aberrations  with  a  halo  * 

intended  to  eclipse  the  glory  of  their  infinitely  nobler,  wiser,  ^  | 
and  more  patriotic  neighbours. 

We  have  read  Mr.  Warburton’s  book  with  much  commisera¬ 
tion.  lie  is,  in  many  respects,  a  man  of  talent,  often  describes 
well,  sometimes  eloquently,  narrates  with  ease,  and  is  occasionally 
picturesque,  or  even  vigorous.  It  is  a  pity  that  such  qualities 
should  be  allied  with  a  mean  understanding,  utterly  incompetent 
to  grasp  the  truths  of  politics,  or  even  to  rise  to  the  level  of  the 
common  logic  of  events.  He  often  uses  phrases  because  they  *  g 
seem  pretty,  often  introduces  reflections  because  he  has  met  | 

them  in  books,  and  fancies  he  comprehends  the  value  of  them,  ^ 

and  incessantly  repeats  epithets  because  he  has  found  them  tell 
with  female  romance  readers.  As  we  have  intimated,  there  are 
good  passages  in  the  book,  which  would  be  altogether  amusing, 
wxrc  it  not  for  its  prolixity.  This  induces  us  to  speak  as  kindly 
of  Mr.  Warburton  as  possible.  But  if  we  were  to  make  a  col¬ 
lection  of  his  adjectives,  and  show  the  reader  how  he  employs 
them,  we  should  not  afterwards  be  able  to  protect  him  from  the 
charge  of  utter  silliness.  ‘  Doomed’  and  ‘  fatal’  are  his  favourite 
words.  Everything  about  Charles  is  ‘  doomed,’  everything  about 
his  cause  is  ‘  fatal.’  You  have  doomed  ranks  and  fatal  standards 
reiterated  usque  ad  nauseam.  Other  ludicrous  epithets  crowd 
every  page,  such  as  ‘  regicidal  oligarchy,’  ‘  blood- hound  disci¬ 
pline,’  ‘shadowy  crown,’  ‘  pantheistic  walls,’  ‘  drunken  duke  and 
brutal  marquis,’  ‘  loved  and  lovely  queen,’  ‘  murderous  lust,’ 

‘  fantiistic  and  fatal  Buckingham,’  ‘  witty  and  sensual  coxcomb,’ 

‘  dark  destiny,’  ‘  outraged  king,’  ‘  craven  lords,’  ‘  blythe  and 
stubborn  Scots,’  (kc.  &c.  This  is  exactly  the  language  that  used 
to  be  employed,  though  with  considerably  more  skill,  by  the 
manufacturers  of  the  ‘  Minerva  Press  Novels,’  from  the  assi¬ 
duous  study  of  which,  Mr.  AVarburton  has  probably  acquired  it. 

If  he  means  to  make  authorship  his  profession,  he  would  do  well  f 
to  adopt  a  different  course.  He  is  a  man  of  talent  and  informa¬ 
tion,  and  possesses  a  certain  sprightliness  of  fancy  which  would 
largely’  contribute  to  render  him  popular  among  the  supporters 
of  circulating  libraries.  At  present,  his  style  is  flaccid  and 
effeminate  to  the  last  degree.  His  narratives  read  like  the  effu* 
sioii.of  a  dowager  duchess  describing  the  Court  w  here  she  had 
sacrificed  her  youth. 

M  e  are^  sorry  that,  jis  we  differ  altogether  from  Air.  AVarbur- 
ton  m  political  opinions,  w’c  cannot  at  least  praise  his  book  for  its 
merit  in  other  respects.  But  its  execution  is  as  bad  as  the  spirit 
which  pt  rvades  it.  His  ideas  are  mouldy  and  obsolete,  his 
phraseology  crowded  with  neologisms,  he  has  inherited  his 
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Opinions  and  borrowed  his  style.  There  is  no  trace  of  indepen¬ 
dent  thought  or  vigour  of  intellect.  He  is  a  sort  of  drawing-room 
historian,  who  writes  for  the  belles  of  a  past  generation,  not  for 
the  young  and  vigorous-minded  women  who  are  just  beginning 
to  make  their  appearance  amongst  us.  Mr.  AVarburton  reminds 
us  of  the  elder  DTsraeli,  w  ho  once  w  rote  comment<u*ies,  long 
since  forgotten,  on  Charles  I.,  fancying  he  was  going  to  rival 
J  ulius  Csesar,  as  his  more  dashing  son  undertakes  to  rival  Moses. 
There  will,  no  doubt,  always  be  found  some  person  to  sympathize 
with  a  defeated  and  punished  tyrant,  because  there  are  two 
classes  indestructible  in  society,  w  hom  such  a  personage  may  be 
said  to  represent :  first,  they  who  w  ould  like  to  do  as  he  did — 
second,  they  who  feebly  w  orship  power  in  whatever  hands  it 
may  be  placed. 

When  we  first  took  up  the  w  ork,  though  the  author’s  previous 
productions  had  not  inspired  us  w  ith  much  respect  for  him,  we 
at  least  expected  to  find  a  sensible  attempt  at  doing  justice  to 
I’rince  Ivupert,  w  hich  is  quite  as  desirable  as  that  justice  should 
be  done  to  Milton,  Newton,  or  Cromwell.  History  ought  to 
have  no  partiality.  Truth  is  due  to  all  men,  and  most  of  all,  to 
the  dead.  Had  we  lived  in  Prince  Rupert’s  time,  wc  should 
have  been  opposed  to  him  in  house  and  field,  because  he  was 
one  of  the  people’s  w  orst  enemies  ;  fierce,  unscrupulous,  and 
unrelenting.  Hut  no  man  is  made  up  of  bad  qualities  exclusively. 
There  must  be  a  bright  as  w  ell  as  a  dark  side  to  his  picture,  and 
w  e  should  be  glad  to  see  a  fair  sumn.ing-up  of  his  deeds,  and  an 
lionest  and  iqn'ight  appreciation  of  his  character. 

For  a  task  like  this,  Mr.  AVaibnrton  is  altogether  unfit.  From 
the  very  outset,  he  flings  himself  into  his  subject  with  a  boyish 
admiration,  and  while  adhering,  w'o  dare  say,  to  facts,  does  his 
utmost,  by  colouring,  to  give  the  w  hole  the  air  of  a  romance.  All 
the  triviidities  usually  related  of  the  youth  of  princes  are  col¬ 
lected  together  w  ith  the  querulous  industry  of  a  court  nurse,  and 
spread  complacently  over  scores  of  pages  for  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  those  who  relish  gossip  of  that  sort.  He  occasionally 
puts  us  in  mind  of  Macfarlane,  though  he  has  not  the  snappish 
ill  nature  and  oracular  conceit  of  that  writer.  It  is  in  their 
admiration  for  kingly  and  great  personages  that  they  are  truly 
arcades  ambo.  They  dearly  love  a  king,  a  prince,  or  even  a  duke 
— there  is  something  so  delightful  in  royalty,  something  so  grand 
in  having  a  golden  hoop  upon  one’s  head,  in  w  ielding  a  gilded 
stick,  and  strutting  in  furred  robes.  Gentlemen  of  this  caste  do 
not,  of  course,  believe  that  kings  are  descended  from  Adam,  but 
from  some  pre-adamite,  celestial  race,  transmitted  without  the 
intermediation  of  the  ark  by  processes  unknown  to  vulgar  history 
or  physiology. 
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^V  c  ourselves  entertain  but  little  veneration  for  the  proceed- 
ings  of  courts  and  cabinets,  and  therefore  cannot  estimate  highly 
Mr.  M'arburton’s  attempt  to  reblazon  the  king  and  queen  of 
Bohemia,  whose  pomps  and  vanities  were  so  evanescent,  and 
who,  after  having  acted  in  a  transient  farce,  were  constantly 
kept  during  the  remainder  of  their  lives  on  the  verge  of  tragedy. 
And  here  a  peculiar  trait  in  Charles  I.’s  character  may  be  noticed. 

He  could  always  find  money  to  bestow  on  favourites,  such  as  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  whom  his  profusion  enabled  to  live  in  the 
utmost  excess  of  vice  and  debauchery.  But  his  sister,  who  could 
not  make  herself  so  agreeable  to  him,  he  permitted  to  linger  in  ^ 
comparative  poverty  and  obscurity  to  the  end  of  her  days,  an 
exile  in  Holland,  among  strangers  or  enemies.  Love  descends, 
it  is  said,  but  does  not  ascend.  It  certainly  docs  so  but  seldom 
in  courts ;  it  is  equally  averse  from  spreading  collaterally. 
Buckingham,  the  favourite  of  the  new  king,  w  as  believed  to  have 
poisoned  the  old  one ;  but  this  did  not  interfere  with  his  court 
favour.  But  Charles  found  his  sister  an  useless  and  disagreeable 
person,  who  could  neither  promote  his  pleasures  nor  further  his 
political  views,  and  therefore  he  sufi’ered  her  to  wither  in  neglect 
and  contempt.  Mr.  Warburton  docs  not  deny  this,  nor  docs 
he,  because  he  cannot,  deny  his  inveterate  propensity  for  dissimu¬ 
lation  and  falsehood,  for  heartlcssncss  tow^ards  his  friends,  and 
unmitigated  vindictiveness  tow’ards  his  enemies.  But  he  avoids 
stating  the  case  distinctly,  beating  and  shying  about  the  bush  in 
the  hope  of  bew  ildering  his  readers,  and  leading  them  unawmres 
into  the  pitfal  of  fallacies  w'hich  he  has  prepared  for  them. 

All  the  early  part  of  the  volumes,  w  hich  arc  at  least  thrice  too 
bulky,  w’c  read  w’ith  a  mixture  of  scorn  and  pity — scorn  at  the 
attempt  to  impose  upon  our  understandings  by  trashy  arts  of 
rhetoric,  and  pity  that  a  man  of  talent  should  thus  waste  abilities 
W’hich  might  have  been  turned  to  some  useful  purpose.  Like  all 
effeminate  thinkers,  he  has  a  horror  of  revolutions,  however 
sacred  may  be  the  cause,  or  how’ever  holy  the  principle  on  behalf 
of  which  they  are  brought  about.  He  cannot  bow  the  knee,  or 
submit  his  mind,  to  any  new’  revelation  of  God’s  truth.  He  w  ould 
seem  to  think  that  Providence  itself  has  abdicated  its  rights  of 
innovation,  and  that  all  established  institutions  have  a  claim 
which  must  be  made  good  against  heaven  and  earth.  In  w’ords 
he  appears  to  repudiate  the  idea  of  divine  right,  but  in  thought 
he  ardently  clings  to  it;  otherw’ise  his  idolatry  of  royalty  and 
inanities  about  ‘  high-bred  noses,’  W’ould  have  no 
signification,  eym  in  his  own  vocabulaiy.  We  do  not  know 
precisely  what  is  the  difference  betw’een  a  high-bred  and  a  low¬ 
bred  nose,  whether  it  be  the  nose  of  the  syniigogue,  or  of  the 
Koman  forum,  or  of  the  Athenian  agora.  Plato,  w’e  remember. 
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speaks  of  the  aquiline  noses  of  the  kings  of  Persia  as  of  things 
indicative  of  race.  Put  no  divinity  of  the  Hellenic  Olympus 
condescended  to  favour  this  aberration  from  the  theory  of  beauty, 
so  that  the  gods  at  least  had  low-bred  noses,  according  to  Mr. 
W’arburton.  We  recommend  him  to  ponder  on  the  lucubrations 
of  Slaukenbergius  and  Pruschambile,  who  speculated  much  on 
the  nasal  organ,  and  probably,  in  their  erudite  pages,  determined 
which  is  a  high-bred  and  which  a  low*  bred  nose.  Possibly, 
however,  he  is  only  a  humble  disciple  of  those  learned  authorities, 
to  whom,  for  further  explanation,  we  refer  the  reader. 

P  liocver  hopes  to  find  in  the  records  of  human  nature,  a  sin¬ 
gle  nation,  or  a  single  party,  composed  entirely  of  good  men, 
will  assuredly  be  disappointed,  flood  and  bad  have  assembh'd 
together,  and  co-operated  in  the  defence  of  every  principle  which 
has  ever  formed  a  rallying  cry  to  mankind.  It  is  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  that  the  diflcrence  between  parties  and  nations  consists. 
Now  the  diligent  student  of  our  civil  wars,  whatever  may  be  his 
ojunions  in  religion  or  politics,  must  inevitably  have  made  the 
discovery  that,  in  point  of  faith  and  morals,  the  Puritans  were  in¬ 
comparably  superior  to  the  Royalists.  No  doubt  can  be  enter¬ 
tained  that  Charles’s  army,  from  first  to  last,  was  licentious  and 
profligate  in  the  highest  degree,  though  we  do  not  by  this  intend 
to  maintain  that  there  were  not  numbered  in  it  many  pious  and 
noble  gentlemen,  who  blushed  for  the  vices  of  their  comrades  in 
arms,  and  led  lives  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  equally  true  that,  though  the  Puritan  ranks  were  filled  with 
godly  and  upright  men, many  sons  of  Helial  were  also  found  among 
them,  who  entered  the  service  of  the  Commonwealth  to  further 
their  own  ends,  not  to  do  glory  to  Clod,  or  good  to  their  country. 
The  cause  of  the  Puritans  was  that  of  religion  itself.  In  the  first 
instance  it  was  for  liberty  of  conscience  that  they  took  up  arms ; 
and  though  afterwards,  when  victorious,  they  became  intolerant, 
and  thus  acted  in  contradiction  to  their  first  principle,  we  arc  not, 
on  this  account,  to  deny  them  the  praise  they  merited,  of  having 
been,  upon  the  whole,  virtuous  and  conscientious  men,  whose 
very  errors  were  those  of  intemperate  zeal  and  over-heated  devo¬ 
tion,  while  their  enemies  were  distinguished  for  a  libertinism  and 
profligacy  never  surpassed  by  the  inmates  of  any  camp  what¬ 
ever. 

Of  this  unquestionable  truth  Mr.  Warburton  ap])cars  to  be 
unconscious.  He  is  utterly  incapable,  moreover,  of  raising  him¬ 
self  to  the  level  of  the  great  men  of  the  Republic,  whom  he 
misunderstands  and  disparages.  When,  however,  he  comes  to 
narrate,  though  his  relations  are  always  tinged  Avith  prejudice, 
he  seems  sometimes  desirous  to  fling  off  its  leaden  weight,  and 
be  just  to  his  countrvmen  of  all  parties.  Put  though  we  give 
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liini  credit  for  the  attempt,  we  must  add  that  he  always  hiils  in 
it,  his  leaning  to  the  lioyalists  being  so  decided  that  it  is  beyond 
his  power  to  resist  it.  One  of  the  best  passages  in  his  work  is 
that  in  which  he  describes  the  battle  of  Edgeliill,  hich  we  shall 
therefore  select  for  an  extract : — 

‘  The  Parliamentary  army  began  the  fight  by  three  shots  from  their 
guns  upon  the  right ;  the  King’s  artillery  instantly  replied.  Then  the 
whole  line  advanced ;  as  the  Cavaliers  approached,  a  horseman  darted 
from  the  enemy’s  column  and  rode  up  to  Prince  Rupert,  flinging  trom 
him  the  orange  badge  he  bore.  It  was  a  lieutenant  in  Sir  haithful 
Fortescue’s  troop,  to  announce  the  defection  of  his  commander  with  all 
his  men  ;  and  that  the  signal  would  be  the  firing  a  pistol  in  the  ground. 
The  Prince,  already  on  the  move,  observed  the  signal,  and  forbore  to 
assail  the  deserters,  but  Killigrew  and  Byron  slew'  several  of  them  before 
they  discovered  their  pur])ose.  Rupert  now’  led  on  the  Royal  horse, 
commanding  them  to  use  their  sw’ords  alone  and  charge.”  Before  the 
word  was  fairly  uttered,  that  brilliant  cavalry  was  on  the  spur;  away  in 
one  wild  sweep  of  magnificent  confusion,  the  proud  chivalry  of  England 
dashed  in  generous  rivalry,  each  seeking  to  strike  the  first  home-stroke 
“for  God  and  for  the  king!”  AVhat  could  abide  that  thundering 
charge,  all  spur,  no  rein.  Every  heart  within  that  flashing  armour  was 
on  fire,  every  voice  a  shout  of  triumph,  every  plume  bent  forw  ard  to 
the  charger’s  mane.  The  Roundheads  seemed  sw  ept  away  by  the  very 
wind  of  that  w  ild  charge.  No  sword  was  crossed,  no  saddle  emptied, 
no  troopers  waited  to  abide  the  shock.  They  fled  with  frantic  fear,  but 
fell  fast  under  the  sabres  of  their  pursuers.  The  cavalry  galloped 
furiously  until  they  reached  such  shelter  as  the  town  could  give  them. 
Nor  did  their  infantry  fare  better.  No  sooner  w  ere  the  Royal  horse  upon 
them,  than  they  broke  and  fied.  Mandeville  and  Cholmondcley  vainly 
strove  to  rally  their  terror-stricken  followers.  They  were  swept  away 
by  the  fiery  Cavaliers.  “  But,”  adds  the  eanting  and  profligate  Lord 
Wharton,  who,  it  was  said,  hid  himself  in  a  saw-pit  on  the  occasion, 
“  it  pleased  God  to  begin  then  to  show  himself,  for  their  cavalry  took 
bait  u]>on  our  baggage,  so  lost  their  advantage — only  three  hundred  of 
ours  were  slain.”  The  more  shame  for  them  if  it  had  been  true.’ — 
Vol.  ii.  p.  23. 

In  the  above  passage,  we  have  an  example  of  that  treachery 
which  has  been  so  common  in  other  civil  wars,  and  so  rare  in 
our  own.  Sir  Faithful  Fortescue’s  name  did  not  express  his 
character,  which  w’as  that  of  incomparable  baseness.  ith 
respect  to  the  charge  against  Lord  Wharton,  it  seems  to  rest 
entirely  on  the  authority  of  one  of  those  libellous  and  profligate 
songs  which  w  ere  so  much  in  favour  in  Charles’s  army ;  for  it  his 
partisans  could  not  conquer  the  Puritans,  they'  could  defame 
and  vituperate  them.  Those  filthy  records  of  royalism  cannot  be 
read  at  the  present  day. 

On,  away  for  I/ondon,  spreading  their  terror  round  them,  still  they 
ed,  their  colonel,  Ramsay,  first  in  flight  and  loudest  in  despairing 
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news.  Hut  the  one  troop  commamlcil  by  Sir  Faithful  Fortescue  had 
stood :  they  fired  their  carbines  in  the  ground  and  joined  the  Prince, 
but  a  score  of  them  were  slain  before  their  object  was  discovered. 

‘  The  Cavaliers,  meanwhile,  seemed  as  if  carried  away  by  the  torrent 
of  the  fugitives.  They  had  encountered  no  opposition,  and  they 
thought  the  battle  won ;  its  prizes  were  before  them.  Roundhead 
waggons,  laden  with  spoil,  and  magazines  full  of  the  arms  so  sought 
for  and  desired,  choked  up  the  narrow  streets,  and  were  soon  ])lundered 
by  the  troopers,  whilst  others  pursued  the  flying  enemy  as  madly  as 
they  fled,  until  Hampden’s  brigade,  coming  up  from  Stratford,  checked 
and  turned  backward  the  pursuit.’ — Ih.  p.  24. 

This  is  an  incident  upon  which  Mr.  Warburton  docs  not  insist. 
He  dismisses  it  at  once,  and  returns  to  tlic  more  congenial  task 
of  celebrating  the  doubtful  triumphs  of  the  Royalists,  all  traces 
of  which  were  afterwards  thoroughly  obliterated  by  the  battles 
of  Marston  Moor,  Naseby,  and  \\  orcester,  where  the  Puritans 
taught  their  bragging  antagonists  what  it  was  to  encounter 
Englishmen  contending  for  their  rights. 

‘  Meanwhile  the  Royal  left  wing  was  equally  broken  and  routed  by 
success.  Sir  Arthur  Aston’s  stout  dragoons  had  cleared  the  way  for 
Wilmot,  who  found  scarcely  an  enemy  to  o])pose  him,  so  rapidly  had 
Rupert’s  impetuous  charge  broken  the  spirits  of  the  Roundhead  horse. 
As  the  right  wing  of  the  Cavaliers  had  run  riot,  so  also  the  left  lost  all 
control  over  itself,  and  spread  over  the  field  in  pursuit  of  Meldrum’s 
Hying  troopers.  Nor  did  the  contagion  stop  there.  Sir  John  Hyron  and 
Lord  Digby,  who  commanded  the  reserve,  led  forward  their  eager  horse 
to  share  in  the  pursuit,  and  the  King’s  infantry  was  left  ex])Osed  and 
unprotected.  Then  the  Parliamentary  reserves  of  cavalry  under  Hal- 
four  charged  in  upon  the  Royal  Artillery,  and  vainly  tried  to  spike  the 
guns  while  they  cut  down  the  gunners.  Then  wheeling  round,  they 
charged  the  Royal  foot  in  the  rear,  as  the  latter  were  advancing  ujmn 
Stapleton’s  rallied  horse,  and  forced  them  back  at  pt)int  of  pike. 
Finding  their  rear  attacked,  however,  the  Guards  gave  way  and  fled. 
The  Roundhead  horse  rode  through  and  through  them  with  terrible 
execution,  and,  at  last,  cut  their  way  to  the  Royal  Standard,  where  Sir 
Ralph  Verney  died,  as  he  had  foreboded,  in  its  defence.  At  the  same 
time,  the  brave  Lord  Lindsey  fell,  his  thigh  broken  by  a  musket  ball, 
and  Lord  Willoughby,  refusing  to  leave  his  father,  was  taken  prisoner 
by  his  side. 

‘  And  now  the  fortune  of  the  day  seemed  wholly  changed  ;  the  Royal 
cavalry  was  all  scattered  as  if  defeated,  and  for  the  most  part  wander¬ 
ing  beyond  the  enemy,  the  artillery  harness  was  cut  away  and  rendered 
useless,  the  Royal  Guards  in  total  rout,  and  only  a  few  battalions  under 
Ruthven  and  Astley  still  showing  an  unbroken  front.  The  whole 
fiehl  of  fight  was  so  bewilderingly  confused,  that  none  knew'  where  to 
seek  his  ofheer  or  troop,  and  many  w'cre  slain  or  made  prisoners  by 
those  whom  they  mistook  for  their  own  men.  A  few’  of  the  leading 
Cavaliers,  amongst  whom  w’crc  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Sir  John 
Culpepper,  had  rallied  round  the  king,  and  some  of  them  now  coun- 
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selled  him  to  fly ;  for  the  Roundheads  were  again  resuming  courage 
and  advancing  towards  the  hill.  But  the  king  knew  that  his  fate 
dej>onded  on  this,  and  as  that  army  had  been  raised  by  his  person  and 
presence  only,  so  it  could  by  no  other  means  be  kept  together,  and  he 
thought  it  unprincely  to  forsake  those  who  had  forsaken  all  they  had 
to  serve  him.  In  a  few  minutes,  the  smoke  clearing  away,  revealed 
more  clearly  the  posture  of  affairs.  Ruthven  and  Astley  still  held  their 
ground,  and  kept  the  division  under  Essex  in  full  employment.  Bal- 
four’s  horse  had  met  with  some  rude  encounters,  and  returned  to  rally 
and  form  under  shelter  of  their  infantry,  but  the  Royal  Foot  Guards 
were  scattered,  and  the  Royal  Standard  flaunted  over  the  heads  of  the 
exulting  Roundheads.  Then  Captain  Smith,  an  officer  in  Lord  Bernard 
Stuart’s  “  Show  Troop,”  resolved  to  rescue  it  or  die.  There  were  none 
to  second  him  but  Robert  Walsh,  an  Irishman,  and  one  or  two  more, 
and  the  stoutest  brigade  of  cavalry  could  scarcely  penetrate  that  serried 
line  of  pikes,  through  which  the  musketeers  still  kept  up  a  continuous 
fire.  Smith  and  his  comrades  snatched  some  orange  scarves,  the  hated 
badge  of  Essex,  from  the  dead,  and  easily  mingled,  in  the  confusion, 
among  the  enemy.  So  they  approached  the  Lord  General,  whose 
secretary,  Mr.  Chambers,  was  waving  the  standard  in  triumph  above 
his  head.  Smith  rode  up  and  unceremoniously  told  him  that  a  penman 
had  no  business  to  carry  such  a  standard  in  a  field  like  that ;  so  saying 
he  snatched  it  from  him,  and  moved  (piietly  aw'ay  until  he  had  a  clear 
course  before  him  to  the  hill,  then,  galloj)ing  off  with  his  precious  prize, 
he  restored  it  in  triumj)h  to  the  king,  and  was  knighted  on  the  spot. 

‘  When  Prince  Rupert  returned,  with  such  troops  as  he  could  rally 
from  tlic  chase,  he  found  a  great  alteration  in  the  field ;  his  majesty, 
with  oidy  a  few’  noblemen  about  him,  and  the  hope  of  so  glorious  a 
day  <juite  vanished.  The  prince  vainly  attempted  to  gather  his  broken 
tr(H)ps  again,  for  one  last  charge,  which  would  probably  have  been  final 
for  that  w  ar.  But  it  w  as  im])ossible  to  get  together  effective  men  enough 
even  to  attempt  it.  Evening  was  setting  in  ;  the  few’  horses  that  could 
Im)  mustered  w  ere  exhausted  by  w  ant  of  food  and  their  long  and  furious 
chase.  Wilmot’s,  indeed,  on  the  far  left,  were  comparatively  fresh, 
and  Lord  Faulkland,  whose  blood  w  as  now’  up,  and  w  hose  oft-repcated 
cry  of  “  Peace,  peace,  peace,”  was  forgotten,  conjured  the  commissary 
to  charge  Sir  \\  illiam  Balfour’s  dragoons,  who  alone  remained  un¬ 
broken,  and  protected  their  exhausted  infantry\  Wilmot  made  a  most 
unsoldierlike  reply :  “  My  lord,  we  have  got  the  day,  let  us  hie  to  enjoy 
the  fruit  thereof.  ’  fhe  king  thought,  and  with  better  reason,  that  he 
had  lost  it ;  and,  w  hat  is  stranger  still.  Lord  Essex  also  thought  himself 
defeated,  so  much  so  that  in  one  of  the  last  attacks  made  by  Ruthven 
and  Astley  s  brigade,  he  took  his  stand  in  the  front  of  his  pikemen, 
rcsoKcil  to  take  no  tpiarter  and  to  die.  For  him,  indeed,  there  would 
have  bc'en  no  alternative  if  defeated. 


In  this  doubt  of  all  sides,”  says  Lord  Clarendon,  who  was  an 
anxious  sjxcUitor  of  the  battle,  “  night,  the  common  friend  to  wearied 
am  (  isina)ed  armies,  parted  them,  and,  in  dismal  anxiety  and  doubt, 
e  a>aicrs  and  their  king  prepared  to  bivouac  on  the  fiercely  con- 
es  ed  and  undecided  field.”  The  leaders  of  both  armies  knew’  that  if 
they  retreatcl.  thc.r  forces  would  rapidly  dissolve,  and  that  their  sole 
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chance  of  maintaininp:  or  rallying  their  troops,  was  to  hold  their  ground. 
Essex  drew  off  his  forces  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and  the  king 
resumed  his  position  on  the  hill,  some  pickets  only,  his  horse  and  foot, 
remaining  to  occupy  the  plain  below.  Fires  were  lighted  of  wood  and 
bushes,  and  by  them  the  king  and  Prince  Rupert  watched  throughout 
tliat  dismal,  anxious  night.  A  freezing  wind  swept  over  the  wearied 
armies,  and  the  frost  alone  closed  up  the  unconnected  wounds,  or 
staunched  the  welling  blood  of  thousands.  Both  armies  stood  aloof  in 
mutual  fear,  and  none  but  the  fiendish  spoilers  of  the  dead  ventured  on 
the  field.’ — Ih.  p.  29. 

Mr.  Robert  Bell,  editor  of  the  second  portion  of  the  ‘  Fairfax 
Correspondence,’  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  Mr.  Warburton. 
'riiere  is  a  difference  of  two  hundred  years  between  them.  Mr. 
Warburton  lingers  in  the  political  nursery,  and  delights  in  telling 
pretty^  stories  of  kings,  queens,  princes,  and  princesses,  for  the 
amusement  of  persons  of  his  owm  calibre  in  intellect.  Mr.  Bell, 
w  ith  a  manly  liberality  w  orthy  of  the  period  in  which  he  writes, 
dismisses  all  antiquated  historical  prejudices,  and  enters  upon  his 
object  wdth  a  cool  judgment  and  a  clear  understanding.  That  lie 
may  be  less  advanced  than  ourselves  in  his  political  creed  is  no¬ 
thing.  We  do  not  object  to  differences  of  opinion.  What  we 
dislike  and  despise  is  the  ill-concealed  conviction  that  everything 
great  and  worthy  is  confined  to  the  party  to  wdiich  the  writer 
happens  to  belong.  Mr.  Bell  can  perceive  merit  wherever  it  is 
to  be  found,  and  condemn,  when  justice  requires  it,  even  those 
who  share  his  own  political  opinions. 

In  editing  the  concluding  portion  of  the  ^  Fairfax  Correspond¬ 
ence,’  he  had  a  very  delicate  and  difficult  task  to  perform,  because 
the  hero  of  his  work,  after  having  faithfully  served  the  repuh- 
lican  cause,  became  at  length  alarmed  at  his  own  deeds,  repented 
of  his  patriotism,  and  gradually  swerved  towards  that  royalty 
which  he  had  so  actively  assisted  in  extinguishing.  Fairfax  was 
an  extremely  able,  but  not  a  great  man.  lie  w\as  equal  to  the 
subduing  of  the  king  and  his  armies,  but  when  he  came  to 
contend  against  his  own  prejudices,  he  w'as  compelled  to  yield 
up  the  victory.  Having  conquered  the  material  strength  of 
monarchy  in  the  field,  he  succumbed  to  the  bare  idea  in  the 
closet,  and  became  a  recreant  from  his  owm  principles.  For  this, 
however,  we  must  not  judge  of  him  w’ith  too  great  severity.  He 
probably  understood  very  little  of  speculative  politics,  and  had 
rather  a  strong  wdll  than  a  strong  head.  Like  many  others, 
moreover,  he  found  his  star  pale  in  the  presence  of  that  of 
Cromw’ell,  and  retreated  from  the  scene  to  make  w'ay  for  a 
much  greater  man. 

On  tile  King’s  trial,  and,  afterwards,  at  the  Restoration,  Fair¬ 
fax  displayed  much  indecision  and  tardiness.  He  suffered  his 
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name  to  remain  at  the  head  of  the  Judicial  Commission,  but 
refused  to  sit.  That  is,  he  gave  his  sanction  to  Charles’s  trial  and 
execution,  but  would  not  be  present  either  to  defend  or  condemn 
him.  Again,  at  the  Restoration  he  asked  pardon  of  Charles  II. 
for  all  that  had  passed,  but  did  not  intrigue  for  fresh  place  or 
power.  His  ambition  did  not  lead  him  to  desire  to  pass  for  a 
consistent  man  with  posterity.  He  refused  to  maintain  a  contest 
with  circumstances,  and,  like  many  other  men,  when  they  draw 
near  the  vale  of  years,  lost  his  energy  both  of  mind  and  body, 
and  accepted,  in  part  at  least,  the  insulting  opinions  and  pre- 
indices  oi  his  opponents,  which  he  had,  during  the  better  part  of 
nis  life,  laboured  to  extirpate  and  destroy. 

Still  it  would  be  the  height  of  injustice  to  place  him  for  a 
moment  in  the  same  category  with  Monk,  that  double  traitor, 
w’ho,  in  turn,  served  and  betrayed  every  cause.  Fairfax’s  career 
w’as  like  one  of  those  summer  days  of  which  the  morning  alone 
is  bright.  His  noon  was  overcast,  his  evening  involved  in  thick 
shadows,  clouds,  and  obscurity.  To  the  morning,  therefore,  must 
all  those  look  who  desire  to  cherish  the  memory  of  this  gallant 
general  of  the  Commonwealth,  whose  name  will  be  associated 
for  ever  with  the  battles  of  Winceby,  of  Marston  Moor,  Naseby, 
and  many  other  glorious  achievements  in  that  most  tragical,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  most  brilliant  period  of  England’s  annals. 
M  hile  all  was  up-hill  work  for  the  popular  party,  Fairfax  never 
swerved  nor  flinched.  Ever  foremost  in  danger  and  fatigue,  the 
whole  of  his  early  life  was  one  continued  self-sacrificc.  He 
braved  alike  the  perils  of  the  field  and  the  prospect  of  the 
scaffold.  He  successively  defeated  the  king  and  Rupert,  and  all 
the  ablest  and  best  generals  of  the  Royal  party ;  his  fidelity  to 
the  Parliament  knew'  no  taint,  and  after  the  investigations  of  tw  o 
hundred  years  nothing  has  been  discovered  to  throw  the  slightest 
doubt  on  his  disinterestedness  and  sincerity. 

Mr.  Bell  has  recapitulated  his  claims  to  the  admiration  of 
posterity  with  great  clearness,  force,  and  impartiality,  and  we 
extract  the  passage  both  as  a  specimen  of  the  perspicuous  and 
manly  style  in  which  the  work  is  written,  and  as  a  tribute  of 
justice  to  the  Lord  General’s  memory.  During  the  trial  of 
Charles  Stuart,  ® 

*  Fairfax,  nominally  at  the  head  of  the  army,’  says  Mr.  Bell,  ‘  was 
reallj  powerless,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  made  the  passive  instru- 
m^t  of  acts  which  his  judgment  and  his  conscience  disapproved. 

never  sent  were  issued  in  his  name ;  measures  against 
w  1C  he  protested  were  executed  under  the  assumed  sanction  of  his 
aut  ont).  Ilis  apology  for  adopting  a  line  of  conduct  which  so  gravely 
compromised  his  personal  credit  was,  that  he  submitted  to  one  evil  to 
aver  a  i^orse.  Had  he  withdrawn  from  his  command  at  this  moment. 
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the  consequences  must  undoubtedly  have  been  serious,  and  would  have 
plunj^ed  tlic  kingdom  into  greater  distractions  than  ever.  A  portion  of 
the  army  would  have  followed  him  under  any  circumstances  ;  the 
Royalists  would  have  risen  afresh  ;  and  the  emotion  of  pity  and  sym¬ 
pathy  with  which  the  people  were  beginning  to  be  touched  by  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  the  sovereign,  would  have  broken  out  into  demonstrations 
w  liicli  neither  Parliament  nor  army  could  hope  to  appease.  It  w  as  here 
that  Lady  Fairfax  courageously  asserted,  in  the  face  of  the  tribunal, 
that  not  half  the  people  of  England  approved  of  the  Rill  of  Attainder. 
The  slightest  excuse  would  have  drawn  out  the  Uilent,  remorse,  the 
generous  doubts,  the  desire  for  pardon,  and  oblivion  of  the  past,  which 
lay  in  the  heart  of  the  people.  On  the  other  hand,  the  general  body 
of  the  army,  goaded  by  wrongs  and  insults,  and  impatient  for  such 
fierce  restitution  as  the  fiercest  of  measures  alone  could  procure,  w’ere 
eager  for  extremities.  At  the  first  defection  in  an  influential  quarter, 
faction  would  have  sprung  into  renewed  activity,  the  popular  ])arty 
would  have  been  instantly  broken  up ;  the  army,  rent  by  divisions, 
would  have  convulsed  the  kingdom  by  a  servile  war  ;  and,  without  an 
intelligible  principle  to  espouse  on  any  side,  the  horrors  of  the  last  five 
years  would  have  been  re-enacted  with  tenfold  violence,  recklessness, 
and  confusion.  Fairfax  saw  the  difficulties  of  his  position,  and  shrank 
from  the  responsibility  of  a  step  which  must  have  ])recipitatcd  such 
results.  His  friends  in  Parliament  urged  upon  him  the  prudential 
course  which  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  follow.  They  had  their  own 
objects  to  serve,  that  he  was  so  entirely  uninfluenced  by  motives  of 
personal  ambition,  and  he  was  easily  persuaded  to  sacrifice  himself  to 
the  repose  of  his  country.  He  desired  earnestly  to  retire  from  his 
command,  but  it  would  have  exposed  him  to  misconstructions  which  he 
held  to  be  fraught  with  imminent  danger;  and  he  continued  at  the 
head  of  the  troops  till  the  dismal  tragedy  was  over,  and  the  helm  of  the 
state  had  passed  into  other  hands.  “  So  long  as  I  acted  their  designs,” 
he  tells  us,  “  I  might  have  attained  to  what  height  of  power  and  other 
advantages  I  jdcased.”  This  was  what  he  dreaded.  On  that  famous 
day  when  the  House  of  Commons  was  invested,  and  Pride’s  infantry 
filled  Westminster  Hall,  the  sceptre  was  within  his  reach.  On  that 
day  he  was  the  foremost  man  in  England.  He  w’as  the  idol  of  the 
army,  who  had  it  in  their  power  to  bear  down  all  obstacles,  and  who 
did  bear  dowm  all  obstacles,  notwithstanding  his  secession.  His  for¬ 
bearance  in  both  directions  looks  like  weakness  and  inconsistency ;  yet 
it  must  be  allow’ed  that  the  motives  by  which  lie  was  governed  are 
entitled  to  consideration.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  if  he  had 
openly  resisted  the  Commons,  he  could  have  saved  the  monarchy  ;  but 
it  is  quite  certain  that  if  he  had  saved  it  by  such  means  he  w'ould  have 
restored  the  deposed  tyranny  in  greater  strength  than  ever,  exulting 
in  its  victory  over  popular  princijiles,  and  devoting  its  recovered  power 
to  the  gratification  of  a  wide  and  sanguinary  revenge.  Such  was  the 
dilemma  in  which  Fairfax  stood.  Instead  of  meeting,  he  avoided  its 
difficulties  ;  and  in  that  hour  of  England’s  greatest  peril  he  vanished 
from  the  pages  of  history.  Retaining  his  shadowy  command  of  the 
army  until  after  the  execution  of  the  king,  and  still  unwilling  to  inter¬ 
fere  publicly  with  actions  which  he  could  neither  control  nor  modify. 
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he  satisfied  his  honour  by  protests  in  the  Council  Chamber ;  and  then, 
overwhelmed  by  the  regicides,  he  relinquished  his  commission,  and 
retired  to  his  estate  at  Nun  Appleton,  where  he  lived  in  obscurity 
throughout  the  term  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  suddenness  of  hig 
eclipse  was  the  most  remarkable  incident  in  his  life — more  remarkable 
than  the  piled-up  glory'  of  his  breathless  triumphs.  He  carried  into 
his  retreat  the  memory  of  a  brilliant  military  career— a  body  scarred 
with  wounds,  and  a  pure  conscience.  No  man  having  such  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  personal  aggrandizement,  ever  came  out  of  them  writh  cleaner 
hands.  To  him  his  country  was  mainly  indebted  for  the  vindication  of 
its  liberties — he  owed  his  country  nothing.  The  course  which  he  took 
ujK)n  the  king's  trial  is  open  to  much  discussion ;  but  the  worst  that 
can  be  said  of  it  is,  that  he  faltered  at  a  time  when  decision,  either 
way,  might  have  precipitated  the  ruin  of  the  cause  to  which  he  was 
devoted.  Fairfax  was  a  soldier,  not  a  statesman ;  and  when  the  scene 
of  action  was  removed  from  the  entrenched  field  to  the  painted  chamber, 
his  genius  was  perplexed  and  baffled  by  elements  with  which  he  wag 
unfit  to  deal.’ — Ih.  p.  87. 

Witli  this  character  let  us  contrast  that  of  George  Monk, 
Duke  of  Albemarle,  who  has  sometimes  been  compared  with 
that  Ephialtes,  who  betrayed  Greece  at  Thermopylae.  These 
are  the  men  w  ho,  as  Pope  expresses  it,  are  damned  to  everlasting 
fame  ;  whose  treachery  and  baseness  are  become  proverbial, 
and  who,  in  the  mind  of  all  who  love  their  country,  must 
ever  rank  next  in  villany  after  Judas  Iscariot.  Mr.  Bell  has, 
w’ith  great  clearness,  calmness,  and  impartiality,  W'eighed  both 
Monk  and  Fairfax  in  the  balance,  and  done  justice  to  both.  The 
ordinary  historians  of  England  have  laboured  to  elevate  Monk’s 
infamy  w  ith  rhetorical  declamation,  because  his  crime  w'as  favour¬ 
able  to  the  cause  which  they  have  for  the  most  part  upheld. 
Mr.  Bell  has  not  been  misled  by  them,  but  having  examined  the 
wrhole  facts  of  the  case,  has  been  independent  enough  to  think 
for  himself.  The  passage  in  wdiich  he  gives  the  result  of  his 
investigation  is  somew  hat  long,  but  is  at  once  so  able  and  so  equi¬ 
table,  that  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  give  at  least  a  large 
I>ortion  of  it. 

‘  The  conduct  of  Monk  throughout  the  Civil  War  and  the  Protec¬ 
torate,  w'as  that  of  a  man  who  trimmed  his  sails  with  every  fluctuation 
of  the  winds.  Like  lairfax,  lie  had  strong  personal  grounds  of  ani¬ 
mosity  against  Cromwell ;  but,  unlike  Fairfax,  he  made  his  feelings 
and  opinions  subservient  to  his  interests.  It  is  impossible  to  trace  the 
salient  points  of  his  career  without  arriving  at  a  conviction  that  no 
great  event  in  history  was  ever  efTected  by  a  baser  instrument.  M  c 
find  him  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  Charles  I.  and  the 
^ots,  sening  his  sovereign  gallantly  (for  with  all  his  faults  he  was  a 
brave  soldier)  afterwards  distinguishing  himself  in  Ireland,  and  next 
.icting  under  a  commission  from  the  king,  as  major-general  at  the  siege 
of  Nantwicli.  Hy  accepting  this  appointment  he  at  once  pledged  him- 
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self  to  the  cause  of  the  Royalists  against  the  Parliament.  At  Nant- 
wich  ho  was  taken  prisoner  by  Fairfax,  sent  to  Loiulon,  and  lod^:ed  in 
the  Tower,  llis  Majesty  had  so  much  reliance  upon  his  devotion,  that 
(scarce  jis  money  was  in  the  royal  treasury  at  tlic  time)  he  forwarded 
Monk  £100  to  mitigate  the  privations  of  his  imprisonment.  Rut 
Monk,  nothing  loth  to  avail  himself  of  the  royal  bounty,  was  equally 
accessible  to  a  bribe  on  the  other  side.  Seeing  that  the  king's  cause 
was  declining,  he  purchased  his  liberty  by  taking  the  Covenant,  and  a 
commission  under  the  Parliament.  His  biographers  have  endeavoured 
to  palliate  this  act  of  ingratitude  and  intidelity,  by  the  flimsy  excuse 
that  he  never  entered  upon  terms  with  the  Parliament  while  the  king 
had  sufficient  power  to  keep  the  field.  It  docs  not  appear  to  have 
occurred  to  his  apologists,  that  in  setting  up  this  excuse  for  his  deser¬ 
tion  of  his  party,  they  substantiate  the  charge  in  its  worst  aspect.  He 
was  faithful  to  the  king  so  long  as  the  king  was  able  to  maintain  his 
ground,  and  abandoned  him  in  the  hour  of  his  greatest  need.  Fine 
weather  loyalty  was  this  of  General  Monk,  who,  entering  prison  as  a 
martyred  Cavalier,  issues  forth  after  a  while  at  the  head  of  a  battalion 
of  Roundheads !  And  further,  what  becomes  of  this  excuse  when  the 
same  George  Monk  is  discovered  under  the  banner  of  Cromwell  in 
Scotland,  acting  as  a  lieutenant-general  of  artillery  against  the  prince 
who  had  raised  his  standard  in  Cromarty,  in  expectation  that  all  loyal 
men  would  rally  round  him  ?  It  was  at  least  one  thing  to  enter  the 
service  of  the  Parliament  when  the  king’s  cause  was  over,  and  another 
to  render  active  service  against  its  re-establishment.  And  Monk’s  ser¬ 
vice  on  this  occasion  appears  to  have  utterly  annihilated  the  pro])ects 
of  the  prince,  if  his  biographers  may  be  believed,  for  they  claim  for 
him  the  whole  merit  of  the  victory  of  Dunbar.  It  is  curious  and  in¬ 
structive  to  note  the  flagrant  sophistry  into  which  these  defenders  of 
Monk  are  driven,  in  their  forlorn  attempt  to  prop  up  his  rej)utation. 
They  assert  that  Cromwell  took  no  measure  of  importance  without  his 
advice  ;  that  he  it  was  who  proposed  to  give  the  Royalists  battle  on 
tlie  heights  of  Dunbar;  that  great  opposition  was  made  to  the  ])ro- 
j>osal ;  but  that  he  charged  up  the  hill,  pike  in  hand,  at  the  head  of 
three  regiments  of  foot,  and  decided  the  fate  of  the  day.  On  the  one 
hand  they  claim  for  him  the  glory  of  having  destroyed  the  hopes  of  the 
Royalists,  and  helped  Cromwell  (whom  they  insist  upon  it  he  secretly 
hated  all  the  while)  to  the  supreme  power  ;  and  endeavour  on  the  other 
hand  to  make  the  world  believe  that  he  did  all  this  for  the  purpose  of 
ac(juiring  the  means  to  promote  the  Restoration !  He  crushed  the 
king's  ])arty  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  order 
that  he  might  the  more  effectually  secure  the  king’s  cause !  It  was  a 
far-sighted  scheme  ;  a  black-art  calculation  of  the  future,  .amounting 
to  divination,  and  worthy  of  being  chronicled  next  to  that  famous 
prophecy  of  Langboume,  a  Romish  priest,  who,  formerly  visiting  Monk 
in  the  Tower,  foretold,  from  the  secret  marks  and  lines  in  his  face,  that 
within  a  few  years  he  would  be  the  greatest  m.an  in  the  three  kingdoms. 
For  this  service.  Monk  w.as  left  in  Scotland  by  Cromwell,  in  the 
caj>acity  of  commander-in-chief.  No  man  fitter  to  be  confided  in  while 
affairs  were  prosperous.  In  the  meanwhile,  Cromwell  ascended  to  the 
Frotectorate,  and  Monk  was  emj>loy(*d  in  the  Dutch  war,  which  encled 
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in  ft  pcftco  of  which  he  openly  disapproved.  But  his  scruples  on  that 
point  were  appeased  by  his  reappointment  to  the  command  in^^cotland,  |  ^ 
where  he  enjoyed  a  five  years’  repose  in  a  country  seat  belonging  to  the  ^ 
Countess  of  Buccleugh.’ — lb.  p.  181. 

% 

The  reader  who  is  desirous  of  seeing  what  may  be  urged  in  | 
Monk’s  favour  should  read  Skinner’s  Life  of  him.  It  is  a  clever  f 
piece  of  sophistry,  in  which  everything  is  Uvisted  with  singular 
ingenuity  into  the  form  which  Monk’s  most  devoted  admirers  ■ 

w’ould  have  it  take.  lie  finds  no  difficulty  in  explaining  his 
change  of  parties.  There  is  always  some  kind  family  at  hand,  i 
w’ho,  having  personally  obliged  Monk,  has  a  right  to  his  devo¬ 
tion,  and  therefore  he  naturally  goes  over  to  the  side  which  they 
grace  w’ith  their  countenance.  To  proceed,  however,  with  Mr. 
Bell’s  view. 

‘  During  this  period  the  surface  of  communication  was  a])])arently 
smooth  and  confidential  between  Monk  and  Cromwell  ;  but  there  was 
an  old  grudge  and  a  lurking  doubt  beneath,  which  sometimes  gave  a 
strange  colour  to  their  epistolary  intercourse.  With  Monk,  this  secret 
discontent  dated  as  far  back  as  his  liberation  from  the  Tower,  and  his 
first  service  under  the  Parliament  in  Ireland,  when  he  was  eensured  and 
forgiven  in  the  same  breath  for  concluding  a  peace,  from  which  Crom- 
well  afterwards  derived  some  important  advantages.  CromweH’s 
distrust  of  Monk  may  have  originated  at  the  same  time.  He  probably 
never  cordially  relied  upon  a  soldier  who  had  joined  his  party,  and 
gulped  the  Covenant  under  such  suspicious  circumstances  ;  and  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  in  an  ominously  playful  postscript  to  a  letter, 
he  gave  Monk  to  understand  that  there  was  a  whisper  in  the  air  which 
it  was  desirable  to  silence,  or  it  might  gather  into  thunder.  “  There 
be  that  tell  me,”  said  Cromwell’s  postscript,  “  that  there  is  a  certain 
cunning  fellow  in  Scotland,  called  George  Monk,  who  is  saiel  to  lie  in 
wait  there  for  Charles  Stuart ;  1  pray  you  use  your  diligence  to  a])pre- 
hend  him,  and  send  him  up  to  me.”  And  the  thunder  would  have 
shattered  the  towers  of  Dalkeith  if  Monk  had  stirred  a  finger  on  behalf 
of  the  Stuart  while  Cromwell  lived.  Monk  took  the  hint,  and  availed 
himself  of  every  opportunity  to  testify  his  allegiance  to  the  Protector.  \ 
How  he  continued  to  hold  his  command  under  Cromwell,  and  to  keep  in 
at  the  same  time  with  the  king's  friends,  is  inexplicable ;  but  no  doubt 
of  the  fact  can  now’  be  reasonably  entertained.  He  was  regarded  all 
throughout  as  the  most  likely  person  to  assist  in  the  Restoration  when¬ 
ever  affairs  should  be  ripe  for  a  declaration.  His  instinct  in  gliding  out 
of  a  falling  house  appears  to  have  been  thoroughly  appreciated  on  both 
sides ;  and  at  the  moment  w  hen  Cromw’ell  was  oppressing  him  with 
flavours,  the  exiled  prince  was  privately  assuring  him  that  he  possessed 
us  royal  highness  s  entire  confidence.  There  is  a  letter  extant  from  the 
pnnee  to  Monk,  written  in  1655,  about  two  years  after  Cromwell  had 
^sumed  the  title  of  Protector,  in  which,  with  a  judicious  abhorrence  of 
1  treacheries  and  Cromarty  hostilities,  he  invokes  that  latent 

oy  a  ty  w  Inch  he  knew’  would  be  ready  to  show  itself  whenever  loyalty 
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should  be  apain  at  a  premium  in  the  market.  “  Ofie  tvho  believes  he 
knows  your  nature  and  intentions  very  well,”  are  the  opening  words  of 
the  letter,  very  insidious  and  full  of  a  sinister  meaning,  “  assures  me 
that  notwithstanding  all  the  accidents  and  misfortunes,  you  retain  still 
your  old  affection  to  me,  and  resolve  to  express  it  upon  the  first  season¬ 
able  opportunity,  is  as  much  as  I  look  for  from  you,  .  .  .  We  must 
all  patiently  wait  for  that  opportunity,  wliich  may  be  offered  sooner 
than  we  expect  :  when  it  is,  let  it  find  you  ready ;  and  in  the  meantime 
have  a  care  to  keep  yourself  out  of  their  hands,  who  know  the  hurt 
you  can  do  them  in  a  good  conjunction,  and  can  never  but  suspect 
your  affection  to  be,  as  I  am  confident  it  is,  towards  your  .  With  con¬ 
summate  tact,  Monk  forwarded  this  very  letter  to  the  Protector,  and 
thus  made  himself  safe  with  both  parties,  for  how  could  he  so  well 
serve  the  Stuart  as  by  securing  the  confidence  of  Cromwell,  or  how 
more  effectually  secure  the  confidence  of  Cromwell  than  by  betraying 
the  Stuart  ?  Whatever  turned  up.  Monk  was  the  man  for  the  occasion. 
He  pursued  the  same  j)olicy  to  the  last.  Richard  Cromwell  had  no 
sooner  succeeded  to  his  father,  than  Monk  sent  in  his  adhesion,  and 
proclaimed  the  new  Protector  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  it  was 
not  until  Thurloc  and  the  rest  had  entirely  broken  down,  and  the  army 
under  Lambert  began  to  waver,  that  he  moved  in  the  project  for  the 
restoration  of  the  king.  And  his  first  steps  were,  as  usual,  so  cautious, 
as  to  be  easily  retraced.’ — Ih,  p.  183. 

Mr.  AWarburton’s  hero,  Prince  Rupert,  though  lying  open  to 
innumerable  objections,  can  scarcely  be  classed  with  Monk.  lie 
was,  by  blood,  related  to  the  despot,  and  had  been,  by  education 
and  the  traditions  of  his  family,  corrupted  from  his  earliest  years. 
He  imagined  that  mankind  were  born  for  kings,  being  too  igno¬ 
rant  to  comprehend  the  great  cardinal  truths  of  politics,  that  all 
persons  engaged  in  public  business,  from  the  king  to  the  consta¬ 
ble,  are  in  reality  the  people’s  servants.  Even  Burke,  however, 
was  unable  to  receive  this  truth  into  his  mind,  with  all  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  modern  philosophy,  and  the  progress  which  civilization 
had  made  in  the  interval.  Rupert  was  naturally  shaped  to  be  a 
tyrant’s  instrument,  he  had  no  moral  principle,  but  was  attached 
to  the  side  on  which  he  happened  to  stand,  from  the  same  motives 
which  animate  the  humblest  partisan.  Of  the  love  of  country  he 
had  none,  a  fact  to  which  Mr.  W arburton  often  alludes,  as  though 
it  were  a  recommendation.  He  was,  simply,  a  reckless  soldier 
of  fortune,  possessing  the  courage  which  the  rest  of  the  Stuarts 
wanted,  and  unrestrained  by  any  considerations  of  humanity  or 
conscience.  They  who  admire  such  a  character,  will  sympathize 
with  Mr.  Warburton,  who  appears  to  have  written  Rupert’s  Life 
con  amore. 

The  correspondence  which  accompanies  his  narrative  is,  in 
many  respects,  valuable,  but  its  value  would  have  been  very 
greatly  increased  had  all  the  letters  from  which  these  are  selected 
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been  properly  arranged  and  printed  with  little  more  than  a  few 
notes,  explaining  such  circumstances  as  required  to  be  under- 
stood  for  the  proper  appreciation  of  the  correspondence.  Even 
in  their  present  detached  state,  the  collection  of  letters  is  of  con¬ 
siderable  interest,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  valuable  materials 
towards  wTiting  a  history  of  the  period,  ihe  same  thing  pre¬ 
cisely  may  be  said  of  the  ‘  Fairfax  I.ctters,’  which  have  the  addi¬ 
tional  interest  and  value  of  being  generally  animated  by  a  love  of 
the  good  cause,  the  cause  of  justice,  religion,  and  the  people. 


Art.  VI. — Poefns.  By  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  Professor  ot 
Modem  Languages  and  Belles-Lettres  in  the  University  of  Cam. 
bridge,  II.  S.  London  :  Kent  and  Richards. 

A  MONO  the  poets  of  America,  Henry  Wadsworth  TiOngfellow 
deservedly  holds  a  high  place.  His  spirited  lyrics  have  won  for 
him  a  large  measure  of  popular  fame,  both  among  his  own 
countrymen  and  ourselves  ;  wdiilc  his  generous  and  pow  erful 
advocacy  of  the  rights  of  the  slave,  in  his  fine  ‘  Poems  on  Slavery,’ 
has  given  him  no  common  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  all  benevo¬ 
lent  minds.  We  welcome,  therefore,  this  neatly  printed  little 
book,  which  contains  a  complete  collection  of  the  poems  hereto¬ 
fore  scattered  through  many  volumes,  together  wdtli  his  transla¬ 
tions,  and  the  last  and  most  ambitious  of  his  productions,  the 
talc  of  ‘  Evangeline.’ 

This  talc,  a  melancholy  episode  in  the  colonial  history  of 
North  America,  relating  the  sorrow’s  and  w’andcrings  of  the 
daughter  of  a  French  settler,  separated  from  her  betrothed  on 
her  niarriagc  day,  is  narrated,  in  parts,  with  much  pathos,  and 
contains  m.iny  vivid  pictures  of  river  and  prairie  scenery^ ;  but, 
by  a  fatal^  error  in  taste,  the  story,  w'hich  depends  for  all  its 
j>owcr  on  simple  narration,  and  even  homely  feeling,  it  has  pleased 
Mr.  Longfellow  to  tell  in  hexameters !  Now  the  effect  of 

‘  The  stately  march  and  long  resounding  line  ’ 

of  this  measure,  w’hcn  used  for  familiar  description,  is  actually 
ludicrous. 

\\ elcome,  Basil  my  friend!  Come  to  thy  place  on  the  settle 
ose  b)  the  chimney-side,  which  is  always  empty  without  thee  ; 

lake  from  the  shelf  overhead  thy  pipe  and  the  box  of  tobacco.’ 


.lyi  'S.  saw*;.  Vi 
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W  ere  hexameters  ever  before  put  to  such  serviced  As  wc 
read  these  lines  we  remembered  Canning’s  ‘  Weary  Knife 
(Irinder/  and  heartily  wished  that  ^Ir.  Longfellow  had  had  a 
copy  of  it  at  his  elbow,  to  show  him  that  neitlier  English  hexa¬ 
meters,  nor  English  Sapphics,  can  possibly  suit  familiar  subjects, 
or  scenes  of  every-day  life.  Reading  on,  wc  much  wished  that 
tlie  genuine  old  English  ^  common  metre,’  a  metre  which  Mr. 
Longfellow  has  used  with  admirable  effect  in  two  of  his  finest 
poems,  ‘  The  Belfry  of  Bruges,’  and  ‘  Nuremberg,’  had  been 
also  used  here.  In  the  descriptive  i)arts  of  ‘  Evangeline,’  the 
hexameter,  indeed,  has  a  less  ‘  out  of  tlic  way  ’  character,  than 
when  employed  upon  ‘  Basil  the  Blacksmith,’  or  his  ‘  pipe  of  to¬ 
bacco,’  and  the  following  is  about  as  favourable  a  specimen  as  we 
can  find  : — 

‘  beautiful  was  the  night.  Behind  the  black  wall  of  the  forest. 
Tipping  its  summit  with  silver,  arose  the  moon.  On  the  river 
Fell  here  and  there  through  the  branches  a  tremulous  gleam  of  the 
moonlight. 

Like  the  sweet  thoughts  of  love  on  a  darkened  and  devious  spirit. 
Nearer  and  round  about  her,  the  manifold  flowers  of  the  garden 
Poured  out  their  souls  in  odours,  that  were  their  prayers  and 
confessions 

Unto  the  night,  as  it  went  its  way,  like  a  silent  Carthusian. 

Fuller  of  fragrance  than  they,  and  as  heavy  with  shadows  and 
night -dews. 

Hung  the  heart  of  the  maiden.  The  calm  and  the  magical  moon- 
li^ht 

Seemed  to  inundate  her  soul  with  indefinable  longings. 

As,  through  the  garden  gate,  beneath  the  brown  shade  of  the  oak- 
trees. 

Passed  she  along  the  path  to  the  edge  of  the  measureless  prairie. 
Silent  it  lay,  with  a  silvery  haze  upon  it,  and  fire-flies 
Gleaming  and  floating  away  in  mingled  and  infinite  numbers. 

Over  her  head  the  stars,  the  thoughts  of  God  in  the  heavens.’ — 

Pp.  92,  93. 

Evangeline,  at  length,  after  years  of  unsuccessful  wandering, 
becomes  a  Sister  of  Charity,  and  takes  up  her  abode  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Here  there  was — 

‘  Something  that  spake  to  her  heart,  and  made  her  no  longer  a 
stranger ; 

And  her  ear  was  pleased  with  the  Thee  and  Thou  of  the  (Quakers, 
For  it  recalled  the  past,  the  old  Acadian  country. 

Where  all  men  were  equal,  and  all  were  brothers  and  sisters.’ 

At  length  ^  a  pestilence  fell  on  the  city,’  and  Evangeline 
daily  pays  her  visits  of  mercy  at  the  hospital,  and  there,  one 
morniiifiT, — 
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‘  On  the  pallet  before  her  was  stretched  the  form  of  an  old  man. 

Long,  and  thin,  and  grey  were  the  locks  that  shaded  his  temples ; 

But,  as  he  lay  in  the  morning  light,  his  face  for  a  moment 

Seemed  to  assume  once  more  the  forms  of  his  earlier  manhood.’ 

This  is  Gabriel,  her  long-lost  betrothed,  who  just  opens  his 
eyes  to  recognise  her,  and  then  dies. 

It  is  from  no  mean  estimate  of  Mr.  Longfellow’s  poetical 
talents,  that  we  express  our  wish  that  he  would  for  the  future 
rather  cultivate  the  lyrical,  than  the  narrative.  Few  poets, 
indeed,  have  been  able  to  run  through  such  different  ^  modes  of 
the  l\Te,’  and  yet  be  ‘  master  of  all.’  The  author  of  those 
noble  lyrics,  ‘  Hohenlinden,’  and  ^  Ye  Mariners  of  England,’ 
made  but  feeble  melody  in  his  ‘  Gertrude  of  W yoming,’  while 
his  ‘  Theodoric’  has  passed  into  utter  oblivion. 

There  is  much  quaintness  in  the  title  of  the  poems  which  come 
next,*  Voices  of  the  Night,’  and  there  is  much  quaintness  in  the 
j)oems  themselves,  but  combined  with  much  beauty.  *  The  ^lid- 
night  Mass  for  the  Dying  Year,’  one  of  the  first  lyrics  which 
gave  our  author  an  European  celebrity,  is  doubtless  well  known 
to  our  readers,  as  it  was  inserted  in  several  of  our  periodicals. 
‘  A  Psalm  of  Life’  is  less  known.  We  must  regret,  however, 
that  so  noble  a  poem  should  have  been  introduced  by  so  strange 
and  sceptical  a  title  as  this,  *  What  the  heart  of  the  young  ra^ 
said  to  the  Psalmist.’  Surely  Mr.  Longfellow  cannot  mean  to 
tell  us  that  the  Psalmist  took  a  lowxr  estimate  of  the  importance 
of  human  life  than  himself.  Here  is  a  part — these  are  fine 
verses,  both  in  thought  and  execution : — 

‘  Tell  me  not  in  mournful  numbers, 

Life  is  but  an  empty  dream  ! 

For  the  soul  is  dead  that  slumbers, 

And  things  are  not  w’hat  they  seem. 

Life  is  real !  Life  is  earnest ! 

And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal ; 

Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  returnest. 

Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul. 

Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow^ 

Is  our  destined  end  or  w  ay  ; 

But  to  act,  that  each  to-morrow 
Find  us  farther  than  to-day. 

♦  ♦  *  * 

Irust  no  Future,  howe’er  pleasant ! 

Let  the  dead  Past  bury  its  dead  ! 

Act, — act  in  the  living  Present ! 

Heart  w’ithin,  and  God  o’erhead ! 
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Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime. 

And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  in  the  sands  of  time ; 

Footprints,  that  perhaps  another. 

Sailing  o’er  life’s  solemn  main, 

A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother. 

Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again. 

Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing. 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate  ; 

Still  achieving,  still  pursuing. 

Learn  to  labour  and  to  wait.’ — Pp.  17 — 19. 

The  following  from  among  the  miscellaneous  poems,  is  in  a 
very  different  mood.  It  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  both  in  the 
rythm  and  the  imagery,  strongly  reminds  us  of  our  elder  poets. 

.  ‘  Maiden !  with  the  meek,  brown  eyes. 

In  whose  orbs  a  shadow  lies 
Like  the  dusk  in  evening  skies ! 

Thou  w'hose  locks  outshine  the  sun, 

Golden  tresses,  wreathed  in  one. 

As  the  braided  streamlets  run  ! 

Standing,  with  reluctant  feet, 

Where  the  brook  and  river  meet. 

Womanhood  and  childhood  fleet ! 

Gazing,  with  a  timid  glance. 

On  the  brooklet’s  swift  advance. 

On  the  river’s  broad  expanse  ! 

# 

O,  thou  child  of  many  prayers ! 

Life  hath  quicksands — Life  hath  snares ! 

Care  and  age  come  unawares ! 

Like  the  swell  of  some  sweet  tune, 

Morning  rises  into  noon, 

May  glides  onw’ard  into  June. 

Childhood  is  the  bough,  where  slumbered 
Birds  and  blossoms  many-numbered ; — 

Age,  that  bough  with  snows  encumbered. 

Gather,  then,  each  flower  that  grows. 

When  the  young  heart  overflows. 

To  embalm  that  tent  of  snows. 

Bear  a  lily  in  thy  hand  ; 

Gates  of  brass  cannot  withstand 
One  touch  of  that  magic  w'and, 
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Boar  throuj^h  sorrow,  wrong,  and  ruth. 

In  thy  heart  the  dew  of  youth, 

On  thy  lips  the  smile  of  truth. 

(),  that  dew,  like  balm,  shall  steal 
Into  wounds  that  cannot  heal. 

Even  as  sleep  our  eyes  doth  seal ; 

And  that  smile,  like  sunshine,  dart 
Into  many  a  sunless  heart, 

For  a  smile  of  God  thou  art.’ — Pp.  82 — 84. 

The  reverie, "  As  the  Summer  Morn  was  breaking  ’  upon  the 
belfry  of  Bruges,  is  again  in  a  different  style ;  and,  together  with 
‘  Nuremberg,’  proves  to  us,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  many 
of  his  critics,  that  Mr.  Longfellow’s  strength  lies  rather  in  the 
past  than  the  present,  in  pictures  of  those  ^  who  live  in  history 
only,’  than  in  scenes  in  the  villages  of  New  England,  or  the 
prairies  of  the  West.  A  bright  pageant  has  he  given  us  from  his 
high  watch-tower,  of  ‘  all  the  foresters  of  Flanders,  the  mer¬ 
chants  with  deep-laden  argosies,’  the  ladies,  queen-like  in  wealth 
and  bearing,  the  (iold  Spurs,  the  White  Hoods,  \’on  Artevclde, 
Maximilian,  the  (ientle  ]Mary,  ‘hunting  with  her  hawk  and 
hound.’  And  with  more  spirit,  and  deeper  enthusiasm,  docs  he 
celebrate  that 

‘  (Quaint  old  town  of  toil  and  traffic,  quaint  old  town  of  art  and  toil,’ 

Nuremberg,  so  interesting  to  the  dweller  in  the  Old  World, 
for  its  varied  history  ;  but  doubly  interesting  to  the  visitant  from 
the  Note  AN^orld,  in  whom  each  relic  of  the  long  past,  each 
remain  of  ‘  the  wondrous  world  of  art,’  of  the  middle  ages, 
must  awaken  intensest  delight.  These  arc  fine  lines,  breathing 
the  true  poet  spirit : — 

‘  Here,  when  Art  was  still  religion,  with  a  simple,  reverent  heart. 

Lived  and  laboured  Albrecht  Durer,  the  Evangelist  of  Art ; 

Hence  in  silence  and  in  sorrow,  toiling  still  with  busy  hand. 

Like  an  emigrant  he  wandered,  seeking  for  the  Better  Land. 

hmigravit  is  the  inscription  on  the  tombstone  where  he  lies ; 

Dead  he  is  not, — but  departed, — for  the  artist  never  dies. 

Fairer  seems  the  ancient  city,  and  the  sunshine  seems  more  fair, 

lhat  he  once  has  trod  its  pavement,  that  he  once  has  breathed  its 
air ! 

Through  these  streets  so  broad  and  stately,  these  obscure  and  dismal 
lanes, 

AN  diked  of  yore  the  Master-singers,  chanting  rude  poetic  strains. 

sunless  suburbs,  came  they  to  the  friendly  guild, 
m  ding  nests  in  h  ame’s  great  temple,  as  in  spouts  the  swallows 
bmld. 
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As  the  weaver  plied  the  shuttle,  wove  he  too  the  mystic  rhyme, 

And  the  smith  his  iron  measures  hammered  to  the  anvil’s  chime  ; 

rhanking  God,  whose  boundless  wisdom  makes  the  flowers  of  j>oesy 
bloom 

In  the  forge’s  dust  and  cinders,  in  the  tissues  of  the  loom.’ 

Pp.  104,  105. 

There  is  nothing  here,  that  wc  can  trace,  of  imitation,  the 
great  fault  of  the  American  poets,  and,  indeed,  of  many  of  our 
own.  Other  poems  strongly  remind  us  of  Tennyson, — ‘  The 
Occultation  of  Orion,’  for  instance;  a  wild,  dreamy  sort  of  alle¬ 
gory,  told  in  most  musical  verse.  This  has  somewhat  of  Tenny¬ 
son’s  manner,  but  the  leading  thought  is  more  carefully  and  more 
feelingly  brought  out,  in  a  manner,  indeed,  that  reminds  us  also 
of  our  elder  poets,  while  he  is  disturbed,  but  pleasantly,  through 
the  night,  by  the — 

^  Hcautiful  wild  chimes. 

Changing  like  a  poet’s  rhymes, 

Of  the  llruges  carillon.’ 

'Fhe  poems  ‘  On  Slavery  ’  arc  well  known  ;  the  line  feeling  of 
the  ‘  Slave’s  Dream,’  the  solemn  truth  of  ‘  The  Witnesses,’ 
doubtless  have,  and  will,  produce  important  results ;  for,  as 
Shelley  has  finely^  and  truly  said,  ‘  poets  are  the  unacknowdedged 
legislators  of  the  world.’  The  last  of  the  series  is  perhaps  the 
least  knowui,  and  >ve  give  it  as  a  concluding  specimen  in  a  yet 
different  style : — 

‘  Beware  !  The  Israelite  of  old,  who  tore 

The  lion  in  his  path — when,  poor  and  blind. 

He  saw  the  blessed  light  of  heaven  no  more, 

Shorn  of  his  noble  strength,  and  forced  to  grind 
In  prison,  and  at  last  led  forth  to  be 
A  pander  to  Philistine  revelry — 

Upon  the  pillars  of  the  temple  laid 

His  desperate  hands,  and  in  its  overthrow 
Destroyed  himself,  and  with  him  those  w  ho  made 
A  cruel  mockery  of  his  sightless  woe ; 

The  poor,  blind  Slave,  the  scoff  and  jest  of  all, 

Expired,  and  thousands  perished  in  the  fall ! 

There  is  a  poor,  blind  Samson  in  this  land. 

Shorn  of  his  strength,  and  bound  in  bonds  of  steel, 

^^’^lo  may,  in  some  grim  revel,  raise  his  hand, 

And  shake  the  pillars  of  this  Commonweal, 

Till  the  vast  Temple  of  our  liberties 
A  shapeless  mass  of  wTCck  and  rubbish  lies.’ — Pp.  75,76. 

The  volume  concludes  with  a  series  of  translations,  probably 

intended  as  illustrations  for  Mr.  Longfellow’s  lectures  on  Modern 
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Literature.  The  chief  of  these  is,  the  celebrated  poem  by 
Tegner,  the  Swedish  bishop,  entitled,  ‘  The  Children  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper,’  representing  the  rite  of  confirmation  of  the 
village  catechumens  in  a  Swedish  country  church.  Ihe  poem 
has  obtained  a  wide  celebrity,  and  has  been  translated  into 
the  various  languages  of  northern  Europe.  Unfortunately,  Mr. 
Longfellow  has  chosen  to  arrange  this  simple  village  poem  in 
hexameters,  which  move  slowly  and  wxarily  along,  taking  away 
much  of  its  beauty :  w  hy  was  not  the  old  ‘  common  metre,’ — 
common  to  tlic  Danish  and  Swxdish  languages,  as  well  as  to 
ours, — adopted !  AVc  close  the  volumes  with  much  pleasure, 
anticipating  many  other  poems  as  graceful  and  impressive  as 
these,  but  earnestly  praying  Mr.  Longfellow^,  by  all  means,  to 
eschew’  hexameters,  and  to  keep  as  closely  as  possible  to  our  fine 
old  English  models  of  style  and  versification. 


Art.  VII. — LoyoUi  and  Jesuitism  in  its  liudiments.  lly  Isaac  Taylor. 

London  :  Longman  and  Co.  1849. 

It  is  probable  that  the  history  of  human  society,  not  excepting 
the  half-fabulous  records  of  the  heroic  ages,  does  not  exhibit 
such  a  specimen  of  intense  energy  and  earnestness  as  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  witnessed  in  the  persons  of  the  tw’o  men  wdio 
chiefly  contributed  to  render  it  memorable.  Never,  too,  perhaps, 
was  society  riven  by  such  forces  acting  in  opposite  directions 
as  those  whose  centres  were  the  spirits  of  Luther  and  Loyola. 
Each  of  them  witnessed  the  daw  n  of  the  epoch  in  w^hich  wc  live 
— the  greatest,  perhaps  the  last  social  dispensation.  13ut  they 
met  in  conditions  as  different  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 
Luther  met  its  rays  as  on  a  mountain  top,  full  of  freshness  and 
vigour.  Loyola  received  them  as  through  the  stained  glass  of  a 
cathedral  w’indow’,  when  stupified  by  the  incense  inhaled  through 
the  night.  The  mission  of  the  one  was  to  convince  mankind  that 
they  had  souls,  and  reason,  and  judgment,  and  that  these  posses¬ 
sions  involved  no  less  the  obligation  than  the  right  to  use  them; 
that  of  the  other,  was  to  teach  society  that  their  highest  perfec¬ 
tions  were  the  qualities  of  a  corpse.  The  purpose  of  Luther  w  as 
to  quicken  and  individualize ;  that  of  Loyola  w’as  to  crush  and 
pound  the  species  into  a  mass  in  w  hich  personality  should  be  w’ell 
nigh  undistinguishablc.  Reason,  investigation,  and  independent 
thought,  were  commended  by  Luther  as  an  inheritance  from 
liea^en  ;  by  Loyola,  the  exercise  of  the  understanding  w’as  re- 
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garclcd  as  the  mortal  sin  which  the  extremity  of  penance  and 
torture  could  scarcely  suffice  to  expiate.  In  the  twilight  of  intel¬ 
lectual  and  spiritual  revival,  the  one,  whether  a  constellation  or  a 
meteor,  was  by  no  means  ‘  brightest  in  the  train  of  night the 
other,  emphatically  belonged  to,  if  he  did  not  create  the  dawn. 

Still  we  do  no  more  than  justice  to  the  canonized  name  of  Igna¬ 
tius,  when  we  designate  him  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
who  ever  appeared  to  influence  the  destinies  of  the  civilized  world, 
llcfore  his  superhuman  earnestness  and  intensity  of  purpose, 
Caesars  and  Alexanders  sink  into  that  second  class  of  heroes  who 
serve  ‘  to  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale.’  And  if  ambition  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  ruling  principle  of  his  strange  career,  the  term 
must  be  taken  in  a  totally  new  acceptation.  In  those  whose 
names  arc  surrounded  with  that  baleful  light,  which  the  vulgar, 
great  and  little,  still  mistake  for  glory,  it  is  but  a  splendid  ampli¬ 
fication  of  selfishness  ;  and  though  large  enough  (to  quote  the 
illustration  of  Robert  Hall),  ‘  like  Aaron’s  rod,  to  swallow  up  the 
whole  fry  of  ])etty  propensities,’  it  is  in  a  most  philosophic  sense 
the  pettiest  of  them  all.  If  every  particle  of  selfishness  could 
be  eliminated  from  ambition,  the  residuum  would  be  the  whole 
inner  man  of  Ignatius  Loyola.  With  him  power  was  an  idolized 
abstraction.  He  worshipped  it,  and  the  complete  subserviency 
which  is  its  correlative,  as  the  perfection  of  human  nature  in  its 
two  cardinal  conditions.  So  that  there  might  be  absolute  authority 
in  one  sphere,  and  the  passiveness  of  the  corpse  (this  is  his  own 
illustration)  in  the  other,  he  cared  not  in  which  condition  he 
was  found.  It  is  the  eulogy  of  Hannibal  that  he  was  equally 
qualified  to  command  and  to  obey  ;  and  in  later  times  the  spirit  of 
chivalry  gave  grace  to  obedience ;  but  in  the  former  case,  we  learn 
from  Livy  how  he  played  the  general  from  the  first ;  and  in  the 
second,  we  do  not  need  to  be  told  a  lawless  imperiousness  of 
spirit,  and  an  irritable  vanity,  gilded  with  the  name  of  honour, 
proved  that  the  loyal  fervour  was  but  reflected  selfishness — 
tuism  instead  of  egotism.  The  equal  love  of  rule  and  subordi¬ 
nation  in  their  extremes,  and  these  independently  of  all  per¬ 
sonal  considerations  whatever,  constitutes,  we  believe,  the  secret 
of  the  character  of  Loyola,  and  gives  to  it  a  peculiarity,  and 
almost  grotesqueness,  to  wdiich  the  records  of  universal  biography 
furnish  no  parallel. 

Ignatius  Loyola,  vulgarized  into  St.  Ignatius  by  the  minds  he 
so  greatly  contributed  to  debase,  w^as  born  in  the  province  of 
Ouipuscoa,  in  the  north  of  Spain,  in  the  year  1491.  At  an  early 
age  he  was  sent  to  the  court  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  as  a  page. 
He  came  of  rich  and  noble  lineage,  but  as,  at  that  time,  intcllectucal 
attainments  wxre  not  the  invariable  concomitants  of  rank,  our 
hero  was  most  scantily  endowed  with  the  blessings  of  education  ; 
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insomuch  that  it  is  more  than  probable  that,  in  the  case  of  Loyola; 
the  train  of  Isabella  was  borne  by  a  young  gentleman  who  suf-  I 

fered  the  inconvenience  of  not  being  able  to  write  his  name  or  | 

to  read  it.  His  moral  culture,  however,  would  seem  to  have 
been  somewhat  more  carefully  attended  to,  for  we  are  informed 
that  even  in  the  court  of  Spain  he  was  distinguished  by  an 
abhorrence  of  profane  language,  by  a  reverential  behaviour  to¬ 
wards  the  ministers  of  religion,  by  a  contempt  of  sordid  gains, 
and  by  a  dislike  of  gambling.  It  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
accidental  that  a  training  in  such  a  court  led  him  to  the  choice  of 
the  military  profession,  and,  perhaps,  it  would  have  been  well  for 
the  world  had  he  been  known  to  it  only  in  this  character.  As  a  < 
scourge  of  mankind,  he  would  have  ranked,  from  his  power  of 
command  and  his  intense  energy  and  love  of  action,  with,  if  not 
above,  the  greatest  heroes  of  modern  history ;  and  not  the  less 
so,  for  the  want  of  some  essential  intellectual  qualifications  which,  1 
with  all  deference  to  military  biographers,  we  must  think,  when  j 
possessed,  to  have  been  strangely  wasted  on  the  leaders  of  vie-  I 
torious  armies.  Had  this  been  the  case,  Spain  might  have  occu-  i 
pied  a  very  different  position  in  Europe.  The  thoughtful  would  f 
nave  lost  the*  charm  of  the  Provincial  Letters,  and  the  thoughtless 
the  pest  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

It  was  in  his  thirtieth  year  that  an  event  occurred  wdiich  most 
unexpectedly  changed  the  career  of  Loyola.  While  defending, 
with  heroic  intrepidity,  the  besieged  citadel  of  Pampeluna 
against  the  French,  a  cannon  ball  fractured  his  right  leg.  The 
wounded  soldier  was  conveyed  to  his  ancestral  home,  which 
stood  at  no  great  distance.  Hut  the  operation  of  setting 
appears  to  have  been  imperfectly  performed,  and  the  expe¬ 
dients  to  which  he  cheerfully  submitted,  ■with  a  view  to  the 
complete  reparation  of  the  injury,  involved  a  process  of  torture 
which  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  without  horror.  At  its 
close  an  obstinate  protrusion  of  bone  still  appeared  to  mar  the 
smoothness  of  the  stocking,  and  tlie  exquisite  symmetry  of  the  limb. 
Will  the  reader  believe  that  this  slight  personal  defect  appeared 
to  the  *  Founder  of  the  Society,’  and  that  in  his  thirtieth  year, 
so  intolerable  an  evil  that  he  submitted  the  leg  afresh  to  the 
barbarous  surgery  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  parted  with  the 
excrescence  at  the  expense  of  a  shortened  limb,  and  of  an  amount 
of  torture  which,  acting  upon  a  frame  enfeebled  with  long  con¬ 
finement,  reduced  him,  as  was  supposed,  to  the  point  of  death? 

It  was  during  this  illness,  and  at  that  extremity  when  the  priest 
and  tlie  physician  had  retired  for  the  last  time  from  the  chamber 
of  the  patient,  that  he  is  said  to  have  been  visited  by  a  more 
skilful  attendant  than  eitlier,  in  the  person  of  the  Apostle  Peter, 
whose  miraculous  aid  appears  to  have  supplied  the  deficiencies  of 
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the  surgeon^  though  without  neutralizing  the  more  ignorant 
interference  of  the  ghostly  minister.  The  notorious  mendacity  of 
Popish  biographers  leaves  the  reader,  happily,  at  liberty  to  be¬ 
lieve  only  as  much  as  he  may  please  of  such  accounts  as  these. 
One  tiling,  at  least,  is  certain,  that  Loyola  slowly  returned  to 
health,  and  beguiled  the  tedium  of  convalescence  wuth  the  absurd 
biographies  of  Romish  saints,  and  with  such  portions  of  the  ^  Life 
of  Christ  ’  as  it  w^as  thought  safe  for  the  laity  to  peruse  without 
prejudice  to  their  normal  condition  of  spiritual  darkness. 

This  was  the  crisis  in  the  history  of  Ignatius  Loyola :  and  we 
are  the  more  anxious  to  dwell  upon  it  with  some  attention,  as 
w'e  feel  compelled  to  ditfer  most  materially  from  the  views 
expressed  by  Mr.  Taylor  in  this  part  of  the  volume  before  us. 
Indeed,  the  language  of  the  author,  in  relation  to  what  he  terms 
the  conversion  of  Loyola,  appears  to  us,  in  many  eases,  as  not 
only  wanting  in  precision,  but  absolutely  inconsistent  and  contra¬ 
dictory.  A  few  passages  from  the  pages  of  Mr.  Taylor  will  best 
elucidate  what  we  mean : — 

‘  Many  weeks  of  languishing  upon  his  couch  had  yet  to  be  endured 
by  Ignatius.  To  beguile  the  hours  he  called  for  some  of  those  tales 
of  chivalry  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  peruse.  Hut  none  were 
at  hand ;  or  at  any  rate  he  had  extracted  the  entertainment  of  such  as 
the  castle  could  furnish.  Two  books  of  devotion,  both  in  the  verna¬ 
cular  tongue — a  Life  of  Christ,  and  some  ascetic  memoirs,  or  legends 
of  the  desert — some  one  of  those  collections — Sanctorum  Flores— 
which  enrich  Roman  Catholic  literature.  In  these  compositions  every¬ 
thing  is  held  to  be  true  which  is  found  to  subserve  the  purpose  in¬ 
tended,  that,  namely,  of  lulling  the  reason  and  conscience,  by  a  gentle 
excitement  of  the  fancy,  and  of  the  feelings. 

‘  These  books,  looked  into  at  first  with  listless  vexation,  soon  set  on 
fire  the  very  soul  of  Ignatius.  As  every  fresh  page  was  turned,  sparks 
fell  thick,  and  thicker  still,  upon  materials  so  combustible  as  were  those 
of  this  soldier’s  nature . 

‘  It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  the  “  Lives  of  the  Saints,”  rather 
than  the  “  Life  of  Christ,”  that  at  first  fired  the  ambition  of  Loyola’s 
sold,  although  afterwards  the  simple  evangelic  history  seems  to  have 
dislodged  the  legends  from  his  mind.  “  Why  should  not  I,”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  with  the  help  of  God,  emulate  the  holy  Dominic,  or  the  holy 
Francis?” — Pp.  26 — 29. 

Thus  far  all  that  appears  on  the  face  of  the  narrative  is,  that  a 
young  and  fiery  soldier,  with  a  mind  utterly  uncultured,  and 
probably  indebted  to  his  senses  for  every  idea  he  had  hitherto 
acquired,  is  suddenly  laid  aside  by  sickness  and  suffering,  with 
the  knoivledge  that  his  physical  injuries  must  thenceforth  dis¬ 
qualify  him,  to  a  considerable  extent,  for  his  chosim  pursuits  of 
chivalry  and  war.  Now  first  he  becomes  aware  that  heroism  is 
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not  confined  to  the  profession  of  arms,  and  that  devotees,  no  lew 
than  conquerors,  have  achieved  an  historic  fame ;  and  at  once 
the  direcuon  of  his  ambition  is  changed — its  intensity  could  not 
be  diminished,  without  such  an  alteration  of  the  whole  structure 
of  his  mind  as  has  probably  never  been  efiected  by  any  agency, 
human  or  divine.  Next  came  the  consideration  of  that  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  world,  and  of  those  diversified  mortifications  and 
sacrifices,  which  must  raise  him  to  an  equality  with  the  heroes 
whose  escutcheon  was  only  to  be  found  in  the  calendar ;  and  the 
contemplation  of  these  appears  to  have  excited  the  fiercest  con¬ 
flict  within  him. 

‘  But,*  says  Mr.  Taylor,  ‘  whilst  thus  agitated  and  distracted,  Loyola 
was  acquiring  a  species  of  learning,  which,  as  the  master  and  guide  of 
other  souls,  was  necessary  to  qualify  him  for  his  office.  He  learned, 
or  he  learned  psychologically,  if  not  scripturally,  in  the  midst  of  these 
conflicts,  to  discriminate  between  the  true  and  the  false — the  genuine 
and  the  spurious,  among  those  indistinct  or  disguised  influences  to 
which  the  human  spirit,  in  the  present  state,  is  subjected,  and  it  was 
thus  that  he  became  an  experienced  director  of  consciences.  The 
“  Spiritual  Exercises  ’*  give  proof  of  this  practised  skill,  and  whatever 
opinions  we  may  entertain  of  the  general  quality  and  tendency  of 
Jesuitism,  it  ought  to  be  acknowledged  that  the  writings  of  its  founder 
show  him  to  have  passed  through  the  stages  of  a  moral  revolution, 
which  is  essentially  the  same  under  all  systems,  professedly  Christian. 
With  Loyola,  however,  this  conversion  seems  never  to  have  gone  for¬ 
ward  beyond  a  mid- way  position,  and  it  left  him  therefore  at  a  distance 
from  the  home  of  evangelic  peace.  He  did  not  recognise,  or  he  had 
never  discerned,  in  the  Scriptures,  those  first  truths  which  imparted 
life  and  power  to  Luther’s  course,  as  the  Reformer  of  Christendom.* — 
P.  29. 

Against  the  views  thus  expressed  by  Mr.  Taylor  we  must  enter 
a  respectful,  but  very  serious,  protest.  By  ‘  those  first  truths 
which  imparted  life  and  power  to  Luther’s  course,’  we  of  course 
understand  Mr.  Taylor  to  mean  the  peculiar  and  fundamental 
truths  of  the  Christian  religion ;  and  we  must  confess  ourselves 
puzzled  to  imagine  how,  in  obvious  and  profound  ignorance  of 
these,  he  could  be  *  qualified  for  his  office  as  the  master  and  guide 
of  other  souls.’  In  the  next  sentence,  we  are  informed,  ^he 
became  an  experienced  director  of  consciences,’  and  this  from 
what  *  he  learned  psychologically,  if  not  scripturally,  in  the 
midst  of  ^ese  conflicts.’  e  can  only  affirm,  in  all  simplicity, 
our  conviction  that  no  man  can  keep  his  own  conscience,  much 
less  direct  that  of  others,  except  by  virtue  of  what  he  ‘  h^w 
learned  scripturally while,  as  to  anything  which  Loyola  could 
have  obtained  from  psychology,  we  imagine  that  had  Loyola 
been  questioned  as  to  the  results  of  this,  his  reply  would  have 
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been  very  much  in  the  terms  in  which  certain  persons  mentioned 
in  the  Acts,  answered  the  Apostolic  inquiry  touching  their  re¬ 
ception  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  we  are  still  more  surprised  at 
reading  the  sentence  above  quoted,  in  which  the  ‘  Spiritual  Exer¬ 
cises  ’  are  cited  as  a  proof  of  the  practised  skill  of  Ignatius  as  a 
director  of  consciences.  Anything  more  meagre  and  unphilo- 
sophical  than  the  ‘  Spiritual  Exercises,’  anything  more  indicative 
of  the  densest  ignorance  of  the  whole  genius  and  design  of  the 
Christian  religion,  no  monk  and  no  clown  of  the  middle  ages 
could  have  given  to  the  public.  Of  this  work  we  shall  presently 
have  more  to  say ;  but  we  cannot  pass  on  without  taking  excep¬ 
tion  against  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Taylor,  that  *it  shows  him  to  have 
passed  through  the  stages  of  a  moral  revolution,  which  is  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  under  all  systems  professedly  Christian.’  Our 
own  detestation  of  bigotry  would  certainly  lead  us  to  look  with 
respect  even  on  the  extreme  of  mere  catholicity  of  feeling  in 
others.  But  we  must  confess  an  unconquerable  repugnance  to 
the  notion,  that  the  great  ‘  moral  revolution,’  by  which  we  presume 
regeneration  is  intended,  is  essentially  the  same  as  regarded 
under  those  systems  ^  professedly  Christian,’  which  may  be  indi¬ 
cated  by  such  names  as  Ignatius  Loyola,  Jonathan  Edwards, 
Phillpotts  of  Exeter,  Dr.  Priestley,  and  Philip  Doddridge.  If 
the  great  change  is  to  be  regarded  as  essentially  the  same 
under  all  these  systems,  then  divinity  is  the  science  of  quibbles, 
and  the  fundamentals  of  religion  are  an  ‘  open  question.’  No¬ 
thing  can  be  imagined  more  morbid  and  unsatisfactory  than  the 
state  of  Loyola’s  mind  at  this  time.  His  self-sentient  watchful¬ 
ness  of  his  own  words  and  feelings,  and  the  direct  inferences  he 
drew  from  them  as  to  the  spiritual  influences  that  were  acting  on 
him,  argue  either  his  ignorance  that  mankind  are  under  a  dispen¬ 
sation  of  grace,  or  that  their  stomach  and  liver  were  involved  in 
the  general  imperfection  of  their  nature. 

\V  e  must  confess,  too,  that  we  find  no  greater  satisfaction  in 
the  method  by  which  Mr.  Taylor  seeks  to  palliate  the  delusions 
of  his  hero.  If  it  be  a  question  whether  a  mind  destitute  of 
all  religious  sensibilities,  or  one  beneath  the  domination  of  a 
fundamentally  false  religion,  is  in  the  more  promising  state,  wc 
should  unhesitatingly  adopt  the  former  alternative.  There  is 
more  hope  of  the  sensualist  than  of  the  Pharisee ;  the  man  who, 
in  the  proud  humility  of  self-mortification  and  self-atonement, 
has  deposed  the  Redeemer  from  his  office,  is  less  likely  to  hear 
his  voice  than  he  whose  thoughtless  ear  is  dimmed  with  the  riot 
of  carnal  pursuits.  Both  have  everything  to  learn ;  but  how 
much  has  one  of  them  to  unlearn,  and  how  much  of  monkish 
blurring  and  fantastic  scribble  to  erase  !  . 
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But  the  consummation  of  the  conversion  of  our  so-callcd 
saint,  remains  to  be  told,  and  Mr.  Taylor  shall  tell  it ; — 

‘  While  thus  struggling/  says  he,  ‘  with  his  own  emotions,  and 
digesting  his  plans  of  expiation — at  midnight,  and  during  a  so 

he  told  his  friends — the  Virgin  Mother,  with  the  infant  Jesus  in  her 
arms,  effulgent  in  celestial  majesty,  presented  herself  before  him,  and 
for  some  space  of  time,  with  incredible  benignity  remained  in  his  viewl 
How  did  this  vision  give  intensity  to  the  desire  which  already  was 
intense,  to  achieve  his  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  City !  But  a  favour  so 
signal  produced  more  than  a  transient  effect  upon  his  dispositions  ;  for 
it  sickened  him  for  ever  of  things  terrestrial ; — it  gave  him  an  abiding 
disrelish  of  every  sensual  enjoyment ; — it  deadened  within  his  bosom 
all  worldly  ambition  ; — it  set  him  free  from  the  enthralment  of  every 
inferior  passion.  The  splendour  of  that  vision  seemed  in  a  moment  to 
efface  whatever  had  belonged  to  hisfonner  consciousness.’ — Pp.  31,82, 

With  respect  to  this  occurrence,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  Ig¬ 
natius  himself  had  not  the  presumption  to  affirm  that  anything 
preternatural  had  transpired,  or  that  the  whole  was  anything 
more  than  a  freak  of  his  own  fancy.  It  is  moreover  natural  to 
inquire,  how  a  dream  about  the  Virgin  Mary  (or  any  other  virgin), 
— ^probably  the  reflection  of  some  misshapen  doll  that  he  had  seen 
at  the  corner  of  a  street, — was  adapted  to  elevate  his  mind  once 
and  for  ever  above  the  influences  of  the  ‘  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
devil.’  But  perhaps  a  little  examination  of  the  effects  produced 
on  his  character  and  conduct,  will  show  them  to  have  been  not 
vastly  disproportionate  to  the  cause.  We  are  informed  by  Mr. 
Taylor,  that  Loyola  meantime  gained  strength  both  of  body  and 
mind,  of  both  of  which  he  w’as  sorely  in  need  ;  and  as  the  first- 
fruits  of  his  recovery,  we  find  him  transcribing,  in  a  neat  and 
handsome  volume,  the  most  remarkable  acts  and  sayings  of  Christ, 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  of  the  other  saints.  To  the  curious 
in  such  matters,  it  will  be  interesting  to  know  that  the  passages 
relating  to  Christ  were  written  in  letters  of  gold,  those  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  in  purple,  and  those  to  the  other  saints  in  various 
colours,  unfortunately  not  particularized  by  Mr.  Taylor.  The 
next  effect  of  his  hallucinations  was,  that  he  lashed  his  naked 
flesh  every  night  with  the  greatest  severity,  and  tendered  to  ‘  the 
most  Blessed  Virgin’  an  iiTe vocable  vow  of  chastity.  From  this 
moment  to  the  end  of  his  course,  we  are  told  he  lived  wholly 
exempt  from  the  assaults  of  earthly  desires — a  convenience  whica 
he  sagaciously  attributes  solely  to  the  intercession  of  the  Virgin. 
His  next  adventure  is  not  more  indicative  of  spiritual  maturity. 
Overtaking  a  ^lahometan  stranger,  mounted  like  himself,  he 
entwed  at  once  into  a  discussion  with  him  of  the  darkest  mystery 
in  the  life  of  the  \  ir^n  Mary  ;  the  Moor  demurred,  and  Loyola 
immediately  entertained  the  project  of  assassinating  him  with 
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his  dagger.  The  question  whether  this  act  was  in  perfect  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Divine  will  he  left  to  be  decided  by  the  superior 
wisdom  of  his  mule,  resolving  to  be  decided  by  the  fact  of 
the  beast  taking  or  diverging  from  the  road,  on  which  the 
stranger  had  now  outstripped  him.  The  mule,  from  motives 
which  must  probably  remain  a  secret,  turned  into  another  path, 
and  Saint  Ignatius  was  only  a  murderer  in  intention.  Next 
in  the  order  of  effects  from  his  so-called  conversion,  was  his  visit 
to  Jerusalem,  with  the  joint  intentions  of  the  pilgrim  and  the 
apostle.  His  preparations  consisted  of  a  long  hempen  cloak, 
of  the  most  rugged  texture,  a  tunic,  a  rope  for  a  girdle,  shoes 
of  matted  Spanish  broom,  a  pilgrim’s  staff  turned  at  the  end,  and 
a  drinking  bowl.  These  articles  he  attached  to  the  pommel  of 
his  saddle,  whence  they  hung,  as  no  very  ornamental  appendage 
to  his  equipment.  Under  the  cover  of  night  he  bestowed  upon 
a  beggar  the  costly  dress  he  had  been  accustomed  to  wear, 
emptied  his  purse  to  the  last  piece  in  acts  which  he  mistook  for 
charity,  and  betook  himself  to  his  journey. 

Wc  should  not  notice  more  particularly  the  puerile  absurdity 
of  this  conduct,  had  it  not  been  frequently  repeated  in  the  course 
of  his  more  active  career,  insomuch  that  Mr.  Taylor,  by  frequent 
and  contemptuous  references  to  it,  seems  to  indicate  that  this 
increased  the  difficulty  he  felt  in  investing  his  subject  with  cither 
intellectual  or  moral  dignity.  On  his  return  from  Jerusalem, 
where  he  seems  to  have  been  mainly  occupied  with  the  same 
superstitions  which  have  ever  absorbed  the  ignorant  rabble  of 
pilgrims,  he  arrived  at  Venice,  where  it  occurred  to  him,  for 
the  first  time,  that  he  would  not  be  the  worse  qualified  to 
effect  the  conversion  of  the  world  if  he  were  endowed  with 
the  commonest  rudiments  of  education.  He  started,  therefore, 
for  Genoa,  on  his  way  to  Spain,  where  he  resolved  to  place  him¬ 
self  at  a  common  school  at  Barcelona.  For  this  purpose  his 
entertainer  at  Venice  had  furnished  him  with  an  outfit,  and  a 
suitable  supply  of  money.  He  left  V enicc,  therefore,  on  his  way 
to  Genoa.  ‘  At  Ferrara,  having  bestowed  an  alms  upon  a  mendi¬ 
cant,  he  was  soon  surrounded  by  a  swarm,  among  whom  he  dis¬ 
tributed  the  entire  contents  of  his  purse,  and  thus,  with  his 
journey  in  prospect,  reduced  himselt  instantly  to  the  necessity 
of  begging  his  daily  bread  !  Curious  illustration  of  the  alter¬ 
nate  sway  of  reason  and  of  non-reason,  within  a  vigorous  mind. 
Might  not  the  gold  pieces  he  had  been  furnished  with  have  been 
well  employed  in  furtherance  of  the  very  intention  of  his  return 
to  Barcelona  ?  If  we  might  here  pause  a  moment  to  find  fault 
with  the  religious  system  under  which  Loyola  had  been  trained, 
it  must  be  on  the  ground,  not  so  much  of  its  feeding  the  vulgar 
with  childish  illusions,  as  of  its  shedding  absurdity — which  it 
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has  always  done — into  the  best  constructed  minds,  so  that  moral 
grandeur  and  puerility,  sublimity  and  nonsense,  walk  on  cither 
hand  of  each  of  the  church’s  heroes.*  The  puerility  and  nonsense 
we  appreciate  most  fully,  but  of  moral  ^andeur  and  sublimity  we 
cannot  perceive  the  slightest  indication  in  the  character  of  Loyola, 
save  in  a  monstrous  intensity  of  will,  devoted  to  purposes  which 
will  not  bear  the  test  of  enlightened  and  philosophic  reflection. 

Arrived  at  Barcelona,  he  puts  himself  to  school,  takes  his 
Latin  grammar  in  hand  for  the  first  time,  and  submits,  we  are 
told,  without  a  murmur  to  those  peculiar  aids  to  grammatical 
study  of  which  (as  Sir  James  Stephens  says),  ‘  who  can  forget 
the  efficacy  or  the  pain.’  His  course  in  the  school  seems  to  have 
been  attended  with  most  scanty  success ;  and  in  February,  1528, 
he  arrived  in  Paris  with  his  studies  almost  to  recommence,  and  in 
his  thirty-eighth  year  we  find  him  again  placed  among  boys,  and 
laboriously  striving  to  master  the  very  rudiments  of  learning. 
And  here  we  have  from  Mr.  Taylor  an  observation,  which,  as 
compared  with  the  tenor  of  his  book,  is  as  surprising  as  it  is  pro¬ 
bably  true,  but  which  is  calculated  somewhat  to  damp  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  those  who  ascribe  to  Loyola  mental  attributes  of  which 
he  was  utterly  destitute.  ‘  The  necessities  he  submitted  to  during 
these  years  of  study,  probably  tried  his  constancy  not  nearly  so 
much  as  did  the  repugnance  of  his  own  mind  to  ocettpations 
which  were  purely  intellectual,'^  It  is  amusing  to  observe  the 
style  in  which  the  author  refers  to  some  mental  habits  w  hich  we 
can  only  regard  as  the  proofs  of  extreme  weakness,  both  mental 
and  moral.  The  following  passage,  among  several  that  >ve  have 
noted,  afibrds  an  insight  into  the  character  of  our  saint  which  is 
not  particularly  flattering,  w^hen  we  recollect  that  he  had  passed 
the  zenith  of  a  somewhat  extended  life  : — 

‘  The  habit  of  his  mind,  and  its  tendency  toward  absolutism^  is  w'cU 
indicated  by  what  he  tells  us  was  the  method  he  employed  for  the 
better  securing,  on  his  own  part,  an  instantaneous  and  unquestioning 
compliance  with  the  commands  of  his  college  preceptor,  or  with  the 
instructions  conveyed  to  him  by  others  in  subordinate  positions.  The 
head  master  he  brought  himself  to  think  of  as  Christ ;  Nvhile  to  others, 
severally,  he  assigned  the  names  of  the  apostles — mentally  calling  one 
Peter,  another  John,  another  Paul.  Thus  he  broke  down  within 
himself  the  principle  of  self-will,  by  a  quaintly  imagined  fiction,  which 
lent  the  force  and  sanction  of  Heaven  to  every  syllable  that  might  be 
uttered  either  by  his  instructors  or  his  companions.’ — P.  81. 

Our  main  purpose  in  this  article  is  to  present  briefly  what 
appears  to  us  the  true  estimate  of  the  intellectual  and  religious 
character  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  and  then  more  incidentally  to  point 
out  the  same  leading  characteristics  as  marking  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  of  w’hich  he  w’as  the  nominal  founder.  We  say  the  nominal 
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founder,  for  monstrous  as  the  constitution  of  that  order  un¬ 
doubtedly  was,  the  degree  of  cunning  and  sagacity  which  it 
displays,  is  by  no  means  to  be  specially  placed  to  the  account  of 
Ignatius  Loyola.  Even  Mr.  Taylor,  whose  admiration  of  Igna¬ 
tius  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  understand,  makes  the  following 
important  admission : — ‘  Great  reason  is  there  to  believe,  that  to 
the  superior  intelligence  of  two  or  three  of  the  distinguished  men 
whose  names  are  henceforward  to  be  associated  with  his  own, 
he  was  indebted  for  the  more  profound  provisions  of  that  code 
which  has  given  permanency  and  efficiency  to  the  order  of  J esuits. 
From  this  time  onward,  therefore,  we  are  contemplating  the  con¬ 
certed  movement  of  a  cluster  of  minds,  and  can  claim  for  Loyola 
only  in  particular  instances,  what  undoubtedly  belongs  to  him.’ 

This  view,  which  we  have  no  doubt  is  the  true  one,  narrows 
considerably  the  field  over  which  our  further  observations  need 
be  conducted.  Of  the  other  founders  of  Jesuitism,  we  shall  say 
nothing,  but  that  in  the  crypt  of  Saint  Dionysius,  on  the  5th  of 
August,  1534,  they  constituted  themselves  the  source  of  the 
nascent  Society  of  Jesus,  by  a  solemn  oath  binding  them  to  a 
condition  of  absolute  poverty,  to  a  total  renunciation  of  the 
world,  including  of  course  the  deepest  and  most  beautiful  pro¬ 
pensities  of  our  nature,  and  an  unreserved  devotion  to  the  service 
of  God  and  the  good  of  souls.  With  these  vows  were  connected 
some  of  a  more  conditional  character,  such  as  a  mission  to  Pales¬ 
tine,  and  an  absolute  surrender  of  their  services  and  themselves 
to  the  arbitrary  disposal  of  the  Pope. 

The  reader  will  therefore  not  confound  the  Society  of  Jesus 
w  ith  the  monastic  and  anchorctic  orders  of  the  llomish  Church. 
From  these  they  differed  as  much  as  the  devotees  of  India,  who 
place  the  sunwititn  bonum  in  quiescence,  do  from  the  active  phi¬ 
losophers  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Their  mission  was  not  to  soli¬ 
tude  but  to  society;  and  herein,  we  imagine,  lies  the  secret  of  that 
mischief  which  their  scheme  has  invariably  operated  alike  on  its 
votaries  and  on  mankind. 

Their  most  essential  principle,  as  dictated  in  the  ‘Spiritual 
Exercises’  of  Loyola,  which  Mr.  Taylor  justly  estimates  as  the 
Bible  of  Jesuitism,  was  a  profound  and  total  indifference  to 
everything  which  belongs  to  the  external  interests  of  man,  to 
comfort  or  indigence,  to  reputation  or  obloquy,  to  health  or  sick¬ 
ness,  to  length  or  shortness  of  life.  With  these  principles,  and 
with  their  spirits  overhung  with  the  weight  of  terrific  vows  bind¬ 
ing  them  to  their  fulfilment,  they  were  destined  to  mix  with  ordi¬ 
nary  society,  and  to  twine  their  secret  influence  amidst  its  in¬ 
most  ramifications.  We  are  happy  to  agree  with  Mr.  Taylor  in  his 
views  of  the  philosophy  of  this  arrangement : — 
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‘  Christianity,’  says  he,  ‘  regulates  human  nature,  and  works  ujhmi  ^ I 
the  basis  of  ite  undisturbed  constitution.  Instead  of  saying  that  a  man  11? 
“  should  not  seek  health  more  than  sickness,  nor  prefer  riches  to  po¬ 
verty,  honour  to  contempt,  a  long  life  to  a  short  one”— instead  of  this,  / 

it  addresses  these  very  instincts  of  self-preservation,  and  the  desire  of 
well-being,  and  boldly  says — reiterating  the  promises  of  a  less  spiritual 
dispensation — “he  that  will  love  life  and  see  good  days,  let  him  refrain 
his  tongue  from  evil,”  &c.  Christianity  taught  those  whom  it  found 
in  the  condition  of  slaves,  in  the  first  place,  patiently  to  endure  so 
great  a  misfortune  ;  but  then,  and  if  there  were  the  opportunity  to  ob¬ 
tain  freedom — “to  use  it  rather.” — Nothing  can  be  more  manifest  ^ 
than  is  the  contrariety  of  the  ascetic  dogma  of  indifferentism  or  moral 
apathy,  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  But  then  what  is  to  be  noted  is 
this — that  whereas  this  sophistic  principle  was  altogether  in  harmony 
w'ith  the  anchorctic  mode  of  life,  and  was  in  keeping  wdth  its  practices, 
and  therefore  took  no  firm  or  broad  hold  of  public  morals,  to  deprave 
them,  it  has  been  far  otherwise  with  a  Society  the  members  of  which 
are  sent  forth  to  mingle  familiarly  with  the  w'orld — to  be  as  little  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  possible  from  other  men  in  their  attire  and  their  modes 
of  bchariour,  and  to  diffuse  themselves  throughout  the  mass  in  every 
mode  of  ordinary  colloquial  intercourse.  We  may  be  quite  sure  that 
an  absolute  indifference  to  present  good  and  ill  can  never  be  maintained 
by  more  than  a  very  few  individuals  among  a  mass  of  men,  living 
abroad  in  the  w  orld,  and  coming  daily  into  contact  with  the  good  and  ^ 
the  ill  of  common  life.  So  long,  therefore,  as  this  stoic  indifference  is 
the  professed  principle  of  such  a  body,  its  silent  and  introverted  opera¬ 
tion  will  be  of  the  most  unfavourable  kind  upon  the  moral  sentiments ; 
it  wdll  not  fail  to  render  the  conscience  obtuse,  and  to  generate  a  con¬ 
stitutional  disingenuousness,  not  very  remote  from  hypocrisy.  The 
bold  attempt  w'hich  Loyola  has  made  to  disjoin  the  foundation  principle 
of  the  ascetic  institute  from  the  ascetic  and  anchorctic  mode  of  life,  can 
have  no  other  issue  than  this  ;  and  the  fact  should  be  noted  as  foremost 
among  the  causes  that  have  drawn  upon  Jesuitism  its  ill  repute  as 
characterised  by  a  cold  duplicity.’ — Pp.  201 — 203. 

The  mere  mechanical  ordering  of  this  most  unnatural  and 
anti-Christian  society  we  shall  pass  over  as  foreign  from  our  pur¬ 
pose,  and  shall  only  further  notice  the  ‘  Spiritual  Exercises’  and 
the  *  Letter  of  Obedience’  as  illustrative  of  the  character  of  the 
founder,  from  whom  they  immediately  emanated.  And  here  again 
we  must  profess  ourselves  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  are  the 
real  opinions  of  ^Ir.  Taylor.  He  admits  in  numerous  passages 
Ac  almost  imbecility  of  understanding  and  the  gross  Aeological 
ignorance  mcessantly  indicated  throughout  this  celebrated  work. 
For  obtaining  to  it  tne  sanction  of  the  Inquisition,  he  reflects  on 
the  double-mindedness  of  Ignatius,  under  the  mitigated  epithet 
of  a  want  of  *  Christian  simplicity*  (p.  95).  And  yet,  when  op- 
posmg  at  length,  at  page  49,  the  opinion  that  it  was  produced 
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immediately  after  what  he  calls  his  conversion,  he  presents  his 
views  in  the  following  language : — 

‘  If  the  fact  affirmed  by  his  biographers — namely,  that  the  book  of 
the  Spiritual  Exercises  was  indeed  composed  by  hitn^  and  at  this  time — 
that  is  to  say,  almost  at  the  moment  after  his  own  conversion  had  been 
consummated — if  this  could  be  placed  beyond  doubt,  it  must  be  re- 
ganlcd  as  presenting  an  extraordinary  instance  of  sudden  maturity  of 
intellect.  A  parallel  instance  can  scarcely  bo  cited  of  a  literary  pro¬ 
duction  so  wholly  unlike  what  might  have  been  looked  for  from  the 
mind  whence  it  came  : — it  might  be  likened  to  one  of  those  experi¬ 
ments  of  the  chemist  who,  by  adding  a  few  drops  from  his  phial,  con¬ 
verts,  in  the  tw'inkling  of  an  eye,  a  sparkling  fluid  into  an  opake  sub¬ 
stance.  The  hot-brained  soldier  devotee,  who  is  madman  enough,  not 
merely  to  leave  his  home,  but  to  deck  himself  in  rags,  and  to  beg  his 
bread  superfluously  from  door  to  door — this  same  devotee,  whom  wo 
find  at  the  river’s  side,  becoming,  in  a  trance,  a  profound  theologian, 
and  an  accomplished  philosopher  amid  the  blaze  of  a  vision ! — this  man, 
within  the  compass  of  a  few  weeks,  W'ritcs  a  book  which,  whatever 
opinion  we  may  be  inclined  to  form  of  it  at  a  cursory  glance,  has 
proved  its  ada])tation  to  the  human  mind,  for  effecting  the  purimscs  it 
intends,  through  the  course  of  three  centuries ;  and  it  has  done  so,  on 
the  largest  scale.’ — P.  49. 

And  yet  towards  the  close  of  his  w  ork,  we  find  the  following 
passage  : 

‘  The  Spiritual  Exercises,  should  not  be  thought  of  as  a  hook,  but  as  a 
method.  If  it  were  regarded  as  a  literary  w  ork,  scarcely  could  it  pre¬ 
tend  to  merits  of  any  kind  :  as  to  the  mass  of  it,  it  is  mindless,  vapid, 
jejune,  frivolous.  Put  as  a  method^  it  has  proved  itself  to  be  of  great 
efficiency  for  the  end  it  has  in  view.  This  end,  how’ever,  we  must  not 
allow  to  be  identical  wdth  a  genuine  renovation  of  the  mind  and  affec¬ 
tions,  or  a  turning  of  the  soul  from  ^'ice  to  virtue,  cither  in  a  scriptural 
or  a  philosophical  sense it  cannot  be  so  allow  ed,  and  for  reasons  pre¬ 
cisely  analogous  to  those  w'hich  impel  us  to  resent  the  pretensions  of 
the  quack,  who  engages,  for  a  stipulated  fee,  and  in  such  a  time,  to 
cure  any  and  every  disease,  how  inveterate  or  malignant  soever,  by 
means  of  a  certain  number  of  his  boxes  or  phials.  Tlie  Jesuit  Society 
has  manifestly  outstepped  the  limits  of  discretion  on  this  ground.  Cer¬ 
tainly  these  are  not  the  times  when  it  wall  be  easily  granted  that  the 
inmates  of  a  penitentiary,  promiscuously  taken,  wdll  infallibly  be  re¬ 
stored,  not  merely  to  outward  good  behaviour,  but  to  inward  moral 
health,  and  be  filled  with  all  heavenly  graces,  by  a  twenty-eight  days’ 
course  of  meditation  in  a  dark  chamber  !’— -Pp.  227,  228. 

And  again : — 

*  ‘  Much  that  meets  the  eye  in  these  Spiritual  Exercises  cannot  but 
seem  utterly  inane  and  nugatory.  The  reader,  not  informed  of  the  im- 
)x>rtant  place  which  the  book  holds  among  the  institutes  of  so  noted  a 
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society,  would  almost  instantly  throw  it  from  him,  and  take  up  in  iu 
stead,  and  with  a  feeling  of  comparative  respect,  the  most  frivolom 
sample  of  literary  trifling.  But  if  such  a  reader  knows  any  thing  of 
the  conflicts  of  good  and  evil  principles  in  his  own  bosom — if  he  have 
himself,  and  in  all  seriousness,  contended  against  the  ill  impulses  of 
the  heart,  and  have  done  so  on  the  ground  of  Christian  motives,  it  must 
be  with  a  feeling  kindling  from  contempt  into  indignation  that  he 
peruses  such  instructions  as  the  following,  and  is  ^avely  assured  that, 
by  the  careful  and  punctilious  observance  of  inanities  such  as  these,  a 
vicious  condition  of  the  soul,  even  the  most  inveterate,  will  be  remedied 
— and  this — within  so  many  days  !’ — P.  203. 

After  this,  the  reader  will  be  content  with  the  briefest  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  ‘  Spiritual  Exercises.’  The  spiritual  patient  is  to  be 
placed  alone  in  a  darkened  cell,  and  for  the  first  few  days  is  to  note 
the  prevalence  upon  his  mind  of  his  besetting  sins,  by  horizontal 
lines  drawn  shorter  and  shorter,  until  they  vanish  in  a  point 
which  indicates  his  total  freedom  from  them.  His  next  exercise 
is  to  form,  by  an  intense  effort  of  his  fancy,  a  graphic  representa¬ 
tion  of  hell  and  of  heaven  ;  of  the  nativity  and  the  scenes  of  the 
life  of  Christ,  level  or  sloping,  woody  or  bare,  &c. ;  and  in  all 
these  exercises  so  to  stimulate  the  imagination  that  the  very 
senses  may  seem  to  receive  the  impressions  of  sweetness  or  nau¬ 
seousness,  fragr«Tnce  or  stench,  and  the  like,  which  are  to  be 
associated  with  the  bliss  of  holiness  and  the  torment  of  guilt.  , 

Then  comes  a  meditation  on  the  incidents  of  the  passion,  and 
an  image  of  the  scene  is  to  be  fixed  upon  the  mind,  ‘  as  rough 
or  smooth,  as  short  or  long ;’  and  of  the  place  of  the  Supper,  as 
wide  or  narrow,  plain  or  adorned,  and  the  like,  the  way  descend¬ 
ing  first,  and  of  steep  descent ;  also  the  garden,  whicn  must  be 
imagined  of  a  certain  size,  shape,  and  nature.  The  closing  ex¬ 
ercise  has  to  do  with  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  and  at  this 
blessed  period  of  his  imprisonment  the  novice  is  permitted  to 
throw  open  his  shutters  and  delight  his  eyes  with  the  cabbages 
and  carrots,  and  other  adornments  of  a  Jesuit’s  utilitarian 
garden. 

But  we  are  utterly  sick  of  this  drivelling  stuff,  and  doubt  not 
that  our  readers  fully  share  our  disgust.  It  is  only  deserving  of 
notice,  as  it  gives  us  a  most  favourable  opportunity  of  remarking 
that  the  interposition  of  sensuous  images,  whether  really  existing 
or  seemingly  created  by  the  application  of  unnatural  stimulus 
to  the  fancy,  is  as  directly  opposed  to  the  principles  of  philosophy 
as  to  the  dictates  of  religion.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all  ex¬ 
ternal  form  and  ceremony.  ^God  is  a  spirit,  and  they  that 
worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth;’  what- 
^er  is  interposed  between  the  spirit  of  the  worshipper  and  the 
Being  from  whom  it  emanated,  whether  it  be  a  ceremony  or  a 
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crucifix,  an  attitude  or  a  picture,  is  an  opaque  and  excluding 
medium — an  idol  in  the  sense  of  the  Decalogue,  the  ‘  vain  obla¬ 
tion’  of  the  Prophet,  and  the  ‘  beggiu-ly  elements’  of  the  Apostle. 
When  will  the  Church  accept  in  full,  the  gracious  invitation  of 
Jehovah  to  meet  Him  face  to  face ! 

We  have  already  intimated  that  the  Constitutions  of  the  order 
of  Jesuits,  devised  as  they  were,  in  a  great  degree,  by  the  asso¬ 
ciates  and  the  successors  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  do  not  require  exami¬ 
nation  within  the  scope  of  the  present  article.  It  remains 
to  us  to  notice  briefly  the  ‘  Letter  on  Obedience,’  which  may  be 
regarded  as  constituting  the  second  Testament  of  the  Jesuitical 
scriptures.  It  only  indicates,  in  a  stronger  light  of  manifestation, 
the  fundamental  defects  of  the  ‘  Spiritual  Exercises.’  If  the  one 
is  unphilosophical  and  foolish,  the  other  is  outrageously  absurd. 
It  enforces  upon  the  Jesuit-Christian,  if  such  a  term  is  allowable, 
not  only  a  practical  obedience,  but  an  actual  assent  of  the  soul  to 
all  the  dogmas  of  the  spiritual  superior  ;  and  on  him,  again,  of  his 
superior,  the  scries  terminating  in  the  delegated  omniscience  of 
the  Pope.  An  instance  will  suffice  to  illustrate  this  position. 
The  penitent  is  required  to  obey,  quasi  cadaver ,  that  is,  with  all 
the  passivencss  of  the  corpse  ;  and  if  the  superior  should  declare 
that  black  is  white  (these  are  the  exact  w^ords  of  Ignatius)  the 
pious  J esuit  is  to  assent  to  the  dogma ;  and  that  not  only  with 
oral  obedience,  but  with  that  subjection  of  the  judgment  which, 
in  the  founder’s  opinion,  might  be  obtained  by  indefinite  flagella¬ 
tions,  fastings,  and  penances.  This,  we  say,  was  the  absolute 
law  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

In  contemplating  this  almost  incredible  farrago  of  absurdities, 
our  first  impression  is  that  of  wonder  that  such  a  man  as  Mr. 
Taylor  can  have  deemed  such  a  system  a  worthy  theme  for  a 
studied  and  laborious  essay.  Well  may  he  say  that  Loyola  was 
most  repugnant  to  intellectual  pursuits,  for  the  system  he  has 
thus  propounded  clearly  shows  that  he  was  as  incapable  of  the 
function  of  thinking,  as  any  infant  on  w’hose  forehead  he  ever 
daubed  the  sign  of  the  cross.  For  what  is  belief  ?  it  is  the  assent 
of  the  understanding  to  a  proposition  which  is  seen  to  be  verified 
by  adequate  or  preponderant  evidence.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  unless  the  known  inspiration  of  the  dogmatist  supersedes, 
or,  rather,  anticipates,  the  natural  law,  the  evidence  alone,  and 
not  the  authority,  must  determine  the  belief.  If,  therefore,  the 
priest  possess  an  influence  sufficient  to  silence  the  voices  of 
reason  and  scripture  combined,  the  argument  is  at  an  end,  and 
the  immolation  of  the  understanding  and  the  conscience  on  the 
altar  of  faith,  is  a  reasonable  sacrifice.  On  any  other  showing, 
the  absurdity  of  the  principle  is  such  that  we  have  no  adequate 
terms  of  scorn  and  contempt  in  which  to  expose  it. 
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On  the  whole,  the  attention  we  have  now  given  to  the  subject 
disposes  us  more  than  ever  to  regard  the  entire  system  of  J esuitism 
as  a  delusion  which  makes  us  well  nigh  ashamed  of  our  species ; 
its  principles  absurd,  and  its  votaries  dishonest;  its  influence 
pernicious,  both  morally  and  spiritually,  to  the  last  degree ;  its 
founder  a  puerile  and  foolish  enthusiast,  incapable  of  entertain¬ 
ing  or  thinking  out  a  single  abstract  principle,  and  the  bio¬ 
graphical  essayist  before  us  as  engaged  in  the  embarrassing  and 
fruitless  effort  to  construct  a  great  man  out  of  the  most  miserably 
insufficient  and  scanty  materials. 


Art.  VIII. — 1.  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons^  May  1,  1849. 

2.  Punishment  of  Death — the  Statistical  Argument,  Reprinted  from 
‘  The  Eclectic  Review,*  August,  1 848.  London  :  C.  Gilpin. 

3.  It  is  not  latiful  for  us  to  put  any  Man  to  Death.  By  the  Rev. 
George  Heaton,  M.A.,  Assistant  Chaplain  to  the  County  Prisons 
of  Gloucester.  London ;  C.  Gilpin. 

4.  The  Sacredtuss  of  Life^  and  the  Doom  of  Murder,  By  Thomas 
Hill  Lowe,  M.A.,  Dean  of  Exeter. 

5.  The  Law  Magazine,  May,  1849.  London:  Benning. 

The  night  of  the  1st  of  May,  1849,  witnessed  one  of  the  greatest 
triumphs  yet  achieved  in  the  British  Parliament  for  the  cause  of 
humanity  and  good  government.  Not  a  noisy  triumph ;  not  a 
success  announced  by  sound  of  trumpet  and  beat  of  drum ;  but 
a  solid,  substantial,  influential,  moral  victory,  calling  gladness 
into  the  hearts  of  good  men,  and  forming  a  rallying  point  for 
the  philanthropist  and  the  Christian  wherever  they  exist. 

On  the  evening  named,  Mr.  Ewart,  to  whom  the  cause  of 
criminal  reform  and  general  progress  owes  a  large  and  lasting 
debt  of  gratitude,  introduced  before  the  House  of  Commons  his 
annual  motion  for  the  total  repeal  of  the  Punishment  of  Death 
in  the  British  dominions ;  and  not  only  did  the  honourable 
gentleman  (aided,  as  he  was,  by  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Brotherton, 
lx)rd  Nugent,  and  other  opponents  of  legal  homicide)  succeed  in 
reducing  the  majority  against  him  to  the  small  number  of  twenty- 
foiir  (in  itself  an  assurance  that  before  long  the  figures  will 
exhibit  a  totally  opposite  result),  but  he  elicited  from  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  concessions  so  remark¬ 
able,  that  no  British  minister  can  ever  again  venture  to  rely  on 
the  traditional  arguments  which  have  been,  until  this  memorable 
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evening,  invariably  employed  by  ^  the  powers  that  be  *  in  support 
of  capital  inflictions. 

It  will  probably  be  remembered  that  when  Mr.  Ewart  brought 
forward  his  proposition  in  March,  1848,  Sir  George  Grey  opposed 
the  motion  upon  statistical  grounds  alone.  He  even  then  gave 
signs  of  approaching  conversion ;  for  on  that  occasion  he  entirely 
surrendered  the  scriptural  defence  of  death  punishment,  and 
narrowed  the  question  into  one  of  simple  expediency.  On  that 
ground,  however,  he  took  his  stand ;  and,  producing  some  star¬ 
tling  off-hand  figures,  extracted  in  haste  from  the  *  Criminal  Re¬ 
turns*  annually  presented  to  Parliament,  he  argued  that  the 
recent  remission  of  capital  penalties  in  respect  of  certain  crimes 
had  increased  those  oflfences,  and,  therefore,  that  it  was  necessary 
to  retain  death  for  murder. 

Knowing  that  the  real  facts  of  the  matter  were  at  variance 
wdth  the  Home  Secretary’s  statement,  we,  in  our  number  for 
August  last,  reviewed  his  arguments,  pointed  out  his  logical 
errors,  and  corrected  his  statistical  accounts ;  and  we  had  the 
satisfaction  of  showing,  not  only  that  in  the  particular  instances 
alluded  to  by  Sir  George  Grey,  the  repeal  of  the  extreme  penalty 
had  resulted  in  a  diminution  of  the  crimes,  but  that  in  all  times, 
and  in  all  countries,  the  effect  of  capital  punishments  has  been  to 
increase  the  offences  against  which  they  have  been  directed,  and 
further  to  deprave  the  whole  moral  sense  of  the  community  that 
has  employed  them. 

We  stated  in  our  article  alluded  to,  that  we  by  no  means  in¬ 
tended  to  accuse  the  Home  Secretary  of  wilful  misstatement. 
We  were  convinced  of  his  honesty,  notwithstanding  his  errors ; 
and  the  sequel  has  proved  that  we  did  not  miscalculate  either  the 
honour  or  the  frankness  of  his  character.  To  as  large  an  extent 
as  we  could  have  wished,  he  has,  in  the  most  straightforward 
manner,  admitted  the  main  errors  which  we  pointed  out  to  him 
in  his  statistics,  as  the  following  extracts  from  his  speech  in  the 
recent  debate  will  show. 

Remarking  upon  our  statement,  that  his  figures,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  Attempts  to  Murder,  had  been  incorrectly  compared,  we 
find  him  saying : — 

‘  First,  with  regard  to  Attempts  to  Murder.  The  mode  in  which  1 
stated  the  case  may  have  led  to  the  error,  I  stated  the  great  increase 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  attempts  to  murder  since  the  capital 
punishment  had  been  removed  in  those  cases  in  which  no  injury 
dangerous  to  life  had  been  inflicted ;  but  I  ought  to  have  stated  that 
the  class  of  offences  under  the  head  of  Attempts  to  Murder  in  the 
Criminal  Tables,  comprised  many  to  which  my  honourable  friend 
adverted  as  formerly  omitted  from  that  class.' 

I  bis  was  precisely  the  charge  which  we  brought  against  the 
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Home  Secretary ;  and  although  the  error  was  not  one  of  con¬ 
siderable  moment,  still  we  are  gratified  by  its  correction,  because 
it  shows  that  even  the  assertions  of  a  minister  of  state  are  not 
to  be  accepted  without  investigation.  Again,  we  pointed  out  an 
important  miscalculation  respecting  the  crime  of  rape ;  which 
error  the  Home  Secretary  thus,  in  the  main,  admits : — 

‘  With  regard  to  rajMJ,  it  is  said  that  I  ought  to  have  taken  into 
account  the  increased  number  of  prosecutions.  There  may  he  some- 
thirty  in  that.  The  great  increase  in  those  cases  since  the  abolition  of 
capital  punishments  may  be  in  part  accounted  for  by  the  increased 
willingness  to  prosecute,  I  fuUy  admit  that  juries  were  more  in  the  habit 
formerly  of  convicting  for  the  minor  offence,* 

Once  more.  We  exhibited  a  striking  mistake  in  Sir  George 
Grey’s  statistics  concerning  forgery ;  and  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  thus  confesses  liis  error : — 

‘  With  respect  to  forgery,  it  has  been  stated  that  that  head  comprises 
many  offences  not  included  under  it  in  former  returns,  and  that  there¬ 
fore  the  comparison  is  unfair.  To  a  limited  extent  this  is  true,  ,  ,  , 

No  doubt  this  would  disturb  the  comparison  of  commitments  to  some 
extent,* 

Our  object,  however,  is  not  to  go  into  detail  in  respect  of  these 
matters.  We  have  exposed  Sir  George  Grey’s  mistakes,  and  he 
has  rectified  the  chief  of  them ;  that  is  enough,  therefore,  upon 
this  head.  Our  main  design,  at  present,  is  to  call  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  the  important  fact,  that  the  Home  Secretary, 
who  last  year  relied  entirely  upon  figures  in  his  opposition  to 
Mr.  Ewart’s  motion,  now  abandons  statistics  altogether,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  theology,  and  makes  his  ground  of  defence  even  nar¬ 
rower  still.  ‘  Statistics,’  he  at  length  says,  ‘  are  so  liable  to  the 
operation  of  various  disturbing  causes,  that  there  is  not  much 
reliance  to  be  placed  upon  them and  again,  ‘  I  do  not  ask  the 
House  to  decide  this  question  upon  statistical  figures.’  This,  of 
course,  is  a  virtual  abandonment  of  the  reason  which  has  been 
so  long  relied  upon ;  for  after  this,  figures  can  never  again  be 
pleaded  by  an  English  minister  in  support  of  the  gallows.  We 
have,  therefore,  good  cause  to  congratulate  the  friends  of 
progress  upon  the  important  difficulty  wffiich  has  thus  been 
removed  from  their  path.  The  theological  artillery  was  silenced 
in  1848— the  statistical  guns  have  been  spiked  in  1849. 

And  now,  what  remains  to  be  done  in  1850?  Very  litde. 
Sir  George  Grey,  finally  says  that  he  is  contented  to  rest 
his  case  on  ‘  a  broad ,  common-sense  view  of  the  question' 
This  is  precisely  the  point  to  which  we  wished  to  bring  him; 
and  having  pinned  the  Home  Secretary  to  this  issue,  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  consider  the  subject  in  the  light  suggested,  and 
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bring  the  matter  home  to  the  reason  of  our  countrymen,  con¬ 
fident  that  we  shall  be  enabled  to  demonstrate  the  essential 
irrationality  of  this  pernicious  punishment. 

First,  let  us  see  what  the  Home  Secretary’s  ‘  broad,  common- 
sense  view  of  the  question’  amounts  to  ;  and  we  beg  the  reader 
to  mark  well  the  flimsy  reasoning  which  contents  a  minister  of 
state  when  the  life  of  the  subject  is  at  stake. 

‘  I  agree,’  says  Sir  George  Grey,  ‘  that  if  the  state  is  as  safe 
w  ithout  the  infliction  of  death  as  with  it,  it  has  no  right  to  inflict 
it.’  Very  well.  That  position  is  simple  enough;  and  wc  meet 
it,  by  showing  (as  in  the  cases  of  Tuscany,  Belgium,  Germany, 
America,  and  India)  that  there  are  fewer  murders,  and  conse¬ 
quently  that  life  is  safer,  without  the  punishment  of  death  than 
w  ith  it.  But  this  is  not  enough  for  the  Home  Secretary.  ‘  I 
am  prepared  to  show,’  he  goes  on  to  say,  ‘  that  there  is  a  neces- 
sifi/  for  the  infliction  of  death  upon  the  murderer.’  Now, 

‘  necessity’  is  a  terra  w^hich  admits  of  neither  qualification  nor 
modification;  a ‘necessity’  is  a  thing  actual,  positive,  evident, 
and  provable  ;  and  means  an  obligation  whieh  cannot  possibly  be 
avoided.  But  the  necessity  which  the  Home  Secretary  pleads  is 
of  quite  a  different  sort.  ‘  I  do  not  mean,’  he  says,  ‘  a  necessity 
apable  of  absolute  proof  and  demonstration  ;  a  necessity  capable 
of  mathematical  proof.’  Why  what,  in  the  name  of  logic,  docs 
such  special  pleading  mean  ?  Here  is  a  minister  of  state  who 
hangs  men  for  certain  crimes  ;  he  is  asked  why  he  docs  so  i 
he  replies  that  he  only  does  it  on  the  ground  of  necessity  ;  he  is 
thereupon  desired  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  which  he  pleads, 
and  he  then  coolly  says,  ‘  The  necessity  which  I  speak  of  is  a 
necessity  ivhich  cannot  be  proved !  ’  How  utterly  absurd  !  If  the 
necessity  is  not  capable  of  demonstration,  why  is  it  pleaded  ?  If 
it  cannot  be  proved,  w  hy  destroy  life  upon  the  faith  of  it  ? 

But  let  us  see  how  the  Home  Secretary  tries  to  get  out  of  this 
difliculty.  ‘  I  cannot  prove  this  necessity,’  he  says,  ‘  but  I  am 
prepared  to  appeal  to  reasonable  men^  and  ask  them  whether  it  is 
not  tiecessary  for  the  protection  of  human  life  to  throw  around  it 
the  guard  in  Question?’  This  is  certainly  a  very  easy  way  of 
evading  the  dilemma.  The  Home  Secretary  cannot  prove  the 
necessity  of  capital  punishment  for  murder,  so  he  calls  on 
‘  reasonable’  men  to  admit  it  without  proof,  and  to  reassert  it 
notwithstanding  its  unprovableness  !  As,  how'ever,  none  of  his 
supporters  answered  his  appeal,  w’e  suppose  we  must  presume 
that  they  are  as  unable  to  demonstrate  this  unprovable  necessity 
as  he  is. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  ‘  necessity  ’  urged  merely  exists  in  con¬ 
jecture.  It  is  a  necessity  grounded,  not  upon  fact,  but  on 
opinion,  and  that  opinion  (as  we  shall  show  presently)  an  erro- 
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neous  one ;  a  necessity  akin  to  that  pleaded  by  Queen  Mary  for 
her  Smithfield  human  bonfires — by  King  James  for  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  witches — and  by  secretaries  of  state  twenty  years  ago  for 
the  infliction  of  death  on  coiners,  thieves,  forgers,  sheep-stealers, 
deserters,  and  oflfenders  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  other 
classes  ;  a  necessity  of  mere  supposition  and  fancy.  ‘  /  am  con^ 
vtnced*  says  Sir  George  Grey,  ‘  that  the  penalty  of  death  has  a 
deterring  eflFect.*  ‘  /  believe  that  there  is  in  the  human  mind 
that  terror  of  death  which  causes  this  penalty  to  have  a  deterring 
influence.’  ‘  That  there  are  persons  who  are  deterred  from  crime 
by  the  fear  of  death,  /  think  we  may  safely  infer.*  Such  is  the 
nature  of  the  '  necessity  *  on  which  Sir  George  Grey  defends  the 
infliction  of  death ;  and  we  now  intend  to  meet  him  on  the 
ground  which  he  has  chosen  for  his  final  stand,  and  prove  to 
nim  how  utterly  untenable  is  his  position. 

That  the  alleged  necessity  does  not  exist  m  fact,  we  have  fully 
demonstrated  already.  We  clearly  showed  in  our  statistical 
argument,  that  where  capital  punishments  most  abound,  murder 
is  most  common;  that  where  capital  punishments  are  rarest, 
murders  are  rarest  too ;  and  that  where  capital  punishments 
have  been  entirely  abolished  in  respect  of  murder,  the  crime  of 
murder  has  invariably  decreased.  This,  of  course,  disposes  of 
the  pretended  necessity  at  once.  For  if  a  country  has  fewer 
murders  without  the  penalty  of  death  than  wdth  it,  then  the 
penalty  of  death  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  positively  baneful. 
And  further,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  while  there  is  no 
evidence  whatever  to  show  that  the  penalty  of  death  operates  to 
restrain  men  from  committing  murder,  every  murder  ■which  is 
perpetrated  is  a  clear  proof  that  the  penalty  of  death  does  not 
restrain. 

But  now  let  us  turn  from  the  fact,  to  the  theory ;  from  the 
practied,  to  the  conjectural,  necessity.  The  Home  Secretary 
bases  his  supposed,  but  unprovable  obligation  to  kill  the  mur¬ 
derer,  upon  the  presumption  that  the  fear  of  death  existing  in 
the  human  mind  is  a  dread  which  can  be  operated  upon  by 
threats,  and  appealed  to  as  a  deterring  influence.  But  we 
believe  we  shall  be  able  to  show  most  satisfactorily  that  this  is  a 
complete  delusion. 

All  experience  proves  that  the  fear  of  death  is  the  very  last 
fear  that  we  can  realize.  We  have  an  instinctive  consciousness 
of  life  which  nothing  can  conquer.  ‘  The  termination  of  that 
principle  in  which  the  power  of  conceiving,  itself,  inheres,*  says 
Mr.  Westland  Marston,  in  the  ^  Topic,’  ‘  is  the  last  actuality  that 
the  reason  can  entertain ;  the  most  inoperative,  because  the 
most  unrealizable — and  Lord  Bacon  says,  ‘  It  is  w'orthy  the 
observing,  that  there  is  no  passion  in  the  mind  of  man  so  w’cak, 
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but  it  mates  and  masters  the  fear  of  death;  and  therefore  death 
is  no  such  terrible  enemy.*  The  fact  is,  that  the  fear  of  death, 
however  universal  in  the  abstract,  is  not  a  dread  that  can  bo 
brought  home  to  us.  Had  we  been  made  easily  susceptible  to 
the  fear  of  death,  how  wretched  would  have  been  our  lives — 
threatened  as  they  are  by  a  thousand  mortal  accidents  at  every 
moment  of  our  existence !  What  enterprise  should  we  have 
undertaken  ?  what  hazard  have  incurred  i  what  risk  have  run  i 
We  should  have  been  too  timid  to  stir,  to  move,  or  to  perform 
the  slightest  labour.  But,  as  it  is,  the  fear  of  death  never  stops 
or  restrains  us  in  the  least.  A  confidence  amounting  almost  to 
recklessness  possesses  us,  and  under  its  influence  we  undertake 
whatever  presents  itself.  It  may  be,  perhaps,  that  for  a  moment, 
some  threatened  danger  seems  to  impress  or  warn  us  more  than 
usual ;  but  courage,  or  j)assion,  or  shame,  soon  leads  us  to  push 
the  bodeful  thought  aside,  and  to  trust  the  words  (now  repeated 
by  the  Tempter  to  the  children  as  they  were  formerly  spoken  to 
the  parent),  ‘  Thou  shalt  not  surely  die,^ 

Now,  that  the  fear  of  death  docs  not  operate  rcstrainingly,  is 
evident  on  every  hand.  Every  soldier  is  a  proof  of  it,  so  is 
every  sportsman,  so  is  every  traveller,  so  is  every  suicide, 
80  is  every  duellist,  so  is  every  sailor,  so  is  every  labourer  in 
hazardous  occupations,  so  is  every  man  living,  indeed ;  for  not 
only  docs  death  stand  ever  before  him,  and  threaten  him  in  some 
four  hundred  different  shapes,  but  every  living  being  is  resolutely 
following  some  avocation,  or  vice,  or  study,  that  he  knows  will 
shorten  his  existence.  If  the  threat  of  death  ‘  operate  with  a 
deterring  influence,’  as  Sir  George  Grey  asserts,  how  is  it  that  men 
will  become  soldiers?  Were  the  Home  Secretary’s  doctrine 
sound,  the  fear  of  death  would  operate  to  prevent  enlistment,  as 
well  as  murder ;  but  we  have  always  quite  as  many  soldiers  as 
we  want — and  (if  Mr.  Cobden  is  to  be  believed)  generally  more ! 
A  full  third  of  the  human  race  at  this  moment  follows  the  mili¬ 
tary  profession ;  and  the  whole  human  race  did  so  at  one  stage 
of  its  history.  The  fear  of  death,  then,  is  so  weak  that  it  does 
not  prevent  men  from  encountering  death  for  mere  hire  ;  and 
yet  the  Home  Secretary  would  have  us  believe  that  it  is  strong 
enough  to  restrain  men  from  committing  murder  !  Not  so  strong 
as  the  temptation  of  ten-pence  a  day  and  army  rations,  he  tries 
to  persuade  us  that  it  is  stronger  than  passion  or  madness  1 
Nay,  strange  though  it  may  seem,  there  is  something  in  the 
threat  of  death  that  rouses  our  contempt  for  it.  Men,  says  some 
one,  disdain  to  be  terrified.  ‘  The  recoil  of  humanity  from  the 
idea  of  death  is  the  origin  of  the  temerity  that  braves  it.’  How 
little  the  fear  of  death  deters,  may  be  seen  in  the  facts  that  a  fatal 
accident  on  a  railroad,  or  a  steamboat,  has  no  influence  on  it . 
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traffic  ;  that  recruits  are  most  readily  found  when  war  is  most 
destructive ;  and  that  there  are  always  most  sportsmen  when  the 
chase  is  most  dangerous.  Now  we  believe  that  were  the  risk  in¬ 
curred  anything  but  the  risk  of  deaths  the  hazard  would  in 
most  cases  be  avoided.  Were  disgraceful  imprisonment  the 
peril  incurred  in  war,  or  in  the  chase,  or  in  hazardous  employ¬ 
ments,  or  in  railway  travelling,  not  one  man  in  ten  thousand  would 
run  the  risk  of  it.  Once  make  degradation  instead  of  death  the 
penalty  of  duelling,  and  that  murderous  vice  would  cease.  Why, 
will  the  Home  Secretary  pretend  for  a  moment  that  the  threat  of 
death  which  the  law  holds  out  to  the  duellist,  has  ever  restrained 
an  offended  man  from  sending  a  challenge  ?  He  knows  better. 
He  know's  that  the  very  threat  arouses  the  courage  and  disdain 
of  the  duellist,  and  makes  him  fight  to  prove  his  bravery  as  well 
as  to  avenge  his  insult.  Just  so  w'ith  the  murderer.  Even 
granting  that  the  threat  enters  into  his  calculations  (w  hich  we 
firmly  believe  it  never  seriously  does,  inasmuch  as  when  he  has 
conceived  the  thought  of  murder  he  is  past  all  calculation  w’hat- 
ever),  the  threat  of  the  gallows  tends  of  itself  to  arouse  the  brute 
courage  of  his  nature,  and  so  to  cause  him  to  perpetrate  the  deed 
through  very  bravado  and  disdain. 

This  tendency  of  human  nature  to  disregard  and  despise  the 
threat  of  death  may  seem  a  strange  one,  but  it  is  easily  accounted 
for  w  hen  we  consider  the  peculiar  tenure  on  which  man  holds 
existence.  One  important  fact  seems  to  have  been  entirely  for¬ 
gotten  in  respect  of  the  efficacy  of  the  threat  of  death ;  the 
fact,  namely,  that  ice  are  all  under  sentence  of  death  as  it  is. 
This  deprives  the  threat  of  all  its  force ;  for  we  all  know  that  we 
must  die  at  some  time  or  other ;  and,  consequently,  when  a  man 
contemplates  a  crime  to  which  is  attached  the  penalty  of  death, 
he  naturally  says  (if  he  calculates  at  all),  ‘  Well,  I  ?7iust  die  some 
day ;  1  may  just  as  well  run  the  risk  of  dying  now  ;  especially 
as  it  is  only  a  risk  after  all.  A  few’  years  more  or  less  can  make 
no  real  dinerence,  and  a  momentary  pang  on  the  scaffold  is  not 
much  to  bear  at  the  w’orst.  llesides,  w’ho  know’s  but,  as  it  is, 
I  may  die  to-morrow?’  The  greater  the  criminal,  the  more 
ready  is  he  thus  to  reason.  For  to  profound  crime  a  cold  fatal¬ 
ism  invariably  links  itself,  persuading  the  malefactor  that  he  is 
only  a  tool  in  the  hand  of  destiny,  and  cannot  resist  his  appointed 
doom,  lo  every  man,  therefore,  and  to  the  criminal  most  of  all, 
the  threat  of  death  is  necessarily  inoperative,  because  it  is  known 
by  every  man,  not  merely  that  sentence  of  death  is  already  pro¬ 
nounced  upon  him,  but,  also,  that  the  date  of  his  execution  is 
fixed  by  the  Eternal  decrees,  and  can  neither  be  anticipated  nor 
delayed  by  the  interference  of  his  fellow’-man. 

But  again.  Not  only  have  we  naturallv  an  instinct  of  life 
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which  nothing  can  overcome ;  not  only  does  the  threat  of  death 
actually  rouse  the  recklessness  that  defies  it ;  not  only  is  our 
fear  of  death  set  at  nought  hourly  by  the  mortal  dangers  which 
we  hourly  escape ;  but  numerous  other  influences  are  potentljr 
at  work  to  dissociate  the  ideas  of  death  and  terror.  The  phi¬ 
losopher  teaches  us  that  death  is  ‘  only  a  circumstance  in  our 
being the  poet  seeks  to  persuade  us  that  it  is  merely  *  a  shuf¬ 
fling  of!'  our  mortal  coil/  and  an  entrance  to  nobler  existence ; 
the  warrior  connects  it  with  deeds  of  glory ;  and  from  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  pulpits  we  are  continually  taught  not  to  fear  the  King  of 
Terrors,  for  he  has  been  conquered  for  us,  and  is  now  only  to  be 
regarded  as  the  messenger  who  leads  us  to  our  immortality  !  Who 
does  not  now  see,  therefore,  that  a  punishment  based  upon  man’s 
supposed  fear  of  death,  is  like  a  house  built  upon  the  sand,  which 
the  first  wave  of  passion,  or  the  first  gust  of  frenzy,  will  utterly 
destroy  and  scatter  to  the  winds  ? 

We  have  yet  a  little  more  to  say  upon  the  fact,  that  to  the  man 
contemplating  murder,  the  threat  of  death  is  less  terrible  than  to 
anybody  else.  A  height  can  never  be  attained  without  treading 
the  intermediate  steps ;  and  a  man  cannot  have  arrived  at  the 
determination  to  murder  without  having  gone  through  every 
gradation  of  immorality.  He  has  by  these  means  forfeited  all  the 
pleasures  of  life,  and  being  has  become  to  him  a  misery.  Passion 
has  defiled  and  soiled  his  existence,  and  consequently  death  can 
have  no  terrors  for  him,  but  must  rather  appear  as  a  refuge  and 
a  rest.  In  Mr.  Sampson’s  ‘  Criminal  Jurisprudence,’  it  is  shown 
that  the  proportion  of  murderers  w  ho  commit  or  attempt  suicide, 
is  no  less  than  sixty  per  cent* ;  and  is  it  not  known  to  every 
one  that  murderers  are  incessantly  w^atched  by  turnkeys  from 
the  moment  of  their  apprehension  till  they  appear  upon  the 
scalfold,  lest  they  should  deprive  themselves  of  the  life  which  the 
law^  presumes  they  hold  so  dear  ?  Perhaps  it  will  be  said  in 
answer,  that  these  suicides  are  attempted  or  conceived,  in  order 
that  the  public  exposure  may  be  avoided.  Granted.  But  does 
not  this  prove  our  point  ?  Docs  it  not  clearly  show  that  it  is  not 
death  which  is  feared  by  the  culprit,  but  ignominy  and  execration? 
Men  can  bear  to  die,  but  they  can  not  bear  to  be  made  publicly 
infamous.  Take  the  vilest,  the  most  callous,  the  most  reckless 
of  all  criminals,  and  if  you  brand  him  with  disgrace  and  univer¬ 
sal  shame,  he  will  cry  with  Cain, — ‘  My  punishment  is  greater 
than  I  can  bear ;’  and  he  w’ill  seek  to  destroy  the  life  which  it  is 
fondly  imagined  he  wishes  to  preserve. 

Sir  George  Grey  makes  an  admission  when  arguing  on  this 
point  w’hich  we  think  is  in  itself  fatal  to  his  case.  He  says, — 
‘  Ihere  arc  doubtless  many  instances  in  w'hich  men,  reckless  of 
all  consequences,  under  some  strong  passion  or  evil  motive. 
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commit  the  crime  of  murder  ;  and  in  these  cases,  of  course  the 
kind  of  punishment  does  not  act  with  any  determinate  effect.’ 
Now  we  are  prepared  to  maintain  that  all  murderers  come  from 
this  class — that  men  who  are  not  thus  reckless,  never  conceive  of 
a  resort  to  homicidal  violence  at  all.  ‘  In  order  to  he  a  mur-  ■ 
derer,’  says  Mr.  Combe,  *  a  man  must  possess  the  minimum  of  ] 
the  faculties  which  confer  foresight,  prudence,  and  a  just  regard  I 
to  self-interest ;  and  the  maximum  of  the  brutal  propensities 
which  rush  headlong  to  violence,  regardless  of  results.’  Men, 
therefore,  who  do  not  possess  these  combinations  will  never  mur¬ 
der,  even  though  a  smaller  punishment  than  death  were  the  penalty  ^ 
attached  to  the  crime ;  and  men  who  do  possess  these  combina¬ 
tions,  will  commit  the  offence,  let  what  will  be  the  doom  annexed 
to  it.  The  fallacy  on  which  Sir  George  Grey  relies  is  this, — that 
although  the  threat  of  death  confessedly  fails  in  some  cases,  it 
may  operate  in  others.  ‘  W e  are  to  look,’  he  says,  ^  at  those  who 
do  not  commit  the  crime,  and  who  are  deterred  from  it  by  the 
knowledge  that  they  would  suffer  death  if  they  did.’  Yes  ;  but 
where  are  these  persons  to  be  found?  Their  existence  is  like 
most  of  Sir  George  Grey’s  assumptions — purely  apocryphal ;  and 
as  we  have  before  remarked,  while  every  committed  murder  is 
an  undeniable  proof  that  the  fear  of  death  does  not  restrain,  there  y 
is  not  the  slightest  positive  evidence  to  show  that  it  docs,  in  any 
case.  Fact  and  reason,  then,  both  support  our  conclusion.  Fact 
shows  that  the  gibbet  does  not,  and  reason  proves  that  it  cannot, 
prevent  the  commission  of  the  crime  it  is  erected  to  repress. 

But  the  Home  Secretary  and  his  supporters  will  probably  say 
that  persons  are  restrained  by  the  fear  of  death  from  committing 
murder,  not  when  they  have  made  up  their  minds  to  perpetrate 
the  crime,  but  in  the  early  moments  of  their  passion,  before  it 
has  obtained  the  mastery  over  them.  We  doubt  this  altogether ; 
because,  as  we  have  already  argued,  the  conception  of  murder 
either  occurs  instantly  and  instinctively  to  the  mind  which  resorts 
to  it,  or  it  does  not  arise  until  the  passion  has  become  absolutely  < 
overpowering ;  in  both  of  which  cases,  all  calculation  of  results 
is  foregone  and  omitted.  But  even  granting  that  there  is  a  stage 
in  the  criminal’s  thoughts  when  the  threat  enters  into  his  con¬ 
siderations,  it  has  yet  to  be  shown  that  in  that  important  moment  a 
penalty  short  of  death — say  a  disgraceful  and  ignominious  im¬ 
prisonment  for  life,  would  not  deter  from  the  commission  of 
the  crime  quite  as  effectually.  Until  this  is  demonstrated,  it 
never  can  be  fairly  said  that  the  punishment  of  death  is  ‘  neceS’ 
and  consequently  Sir  George  Grey  and  the  opponents  of 
the  abolition,  are  confessedly  bound  to  make  the  experiment. 
Nay,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  himself  calls  for  this  trial. 

He  says,—*  Untd  tt  can  be  clearly  and  satisfactorily  shown  that 
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some  other  punishment  will  equally  deter  from  the  commission 
of  crime,  the  government  must  exercise  the  power  of  capital 
punishment  now  possessed.’  Very  well.  Then  we  ask  for  the 
opportunity.  We  are  ready  to  show  ‘  clearly  and  satisfactorily,* 
that  the  gidlows  is  no  more  necessary  in  England  in  1849,  than 
it  was  in  Tuscany  in  1780,  or  in  Belgium  in  1835  ;  and  as  Mr. 
Bright  said  in  his  powerful  and  masterly  speech  during  the 
debate  under  review,  we  should  be  quite  satisfied  to  agree  to  a 
trial  of  secondary,  instead  of  capital  punishments,  for  a  period 
of  years,  say  five,  or  ten,  or  twenty,  to  test  the  question,  and 
settle  it  for  ever.  Until  this  opportunity  is  offered,  Sir  George 
Grey  can  never  more  plead  the  ‘  necessity  ’  of  death  for  murder. 
That  necessity  has  never  been  proved  yet ;  and  never  can  be 
proved  but  by  direct  experiment.  The  Home  Secretary  says 
that  the  punishment  must  continue  ‘  till  he  is  satisfied  that  he  can 
safely  remove  it.’  But  how  is  he  to  be  satisfied  until  he  tries  the 
effect  of  the  Jibolition  ?  What  architect  fears  to  remove  his  scaf¬ 
folding,  lest  his  edifice  should  fall  ?  He  tries  the  experiment ; 
and  so  should  the  statesman.  That  he  may  do  so  with  safety,  the 
experience  even  of  our  own  country  will  sufficiently  demonstrate, 
as  we  showed  at  length  in  the  statistics  which  w'e  published  last 
August. 

Before  we  pass  on  to  other  considerations,  we  must  pause  to 
overthrow  once  again  Sir  George  Grey’s  conclusion,  with  the  bat¬ 
tering-ram  of  his  own  reasoning.  A  large  portion  of  his  speech 
was  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  depraving  tendency  of  public 
executions.  He  spoke  with  manly,  and  honest,  and  healthy 
disgust  of  the  evils  incidental  to  such  scenes  ;  and  hinted  that 
if  private  executions  were  proposed,  he  would  not  object  to  the 
alteration.  Now  it  is  not  our  intention  to  discuss  the  propriety 
of  substituting  secret  for  public  strangulation  ;  w’e  have  a  strong 
opinion  upon  that  question,  and  at  some  future  time  we  may 
probably  express  it ;  but  our  immediate  object  is  now  to  show 
that  the  suggested  change  is  a  virtual  surrender  of  the  whole 
argument.  For  on  what  ground  does  Sir  George  Grey  defend 
the  punishment  of  death  ?  On  the  ground  of  its  exemplarttg. 
His  argument  is,  that  killing  men  operates  to  deter  other  men 
from  crime.  The  more  exemplary  the  fact  is  made,  therefore, 
the  better,  he  should  say.  What  a  person  sees,  he  can  realize 
far  more  distinctly  than  w  hat  he  only  hears  of  If  threatening 

punishment  is  good,  performing  it  must  be  better  still.  Yet 
Sir  George  Grey  decries  the  exhibition  of  the  punishment  which 
he  approves  !  The  punishment  is  good,  he  argues,  but  the  inflic¬ 
tion  of  it  is  evil.  It  is  beneficial  to  threaten  it,  but  injurious  to 
execute  it.  It  is  right  that  men  should  be  killed,  but  it  is  wrong 
to  witness  the  killing.  Killing  men  ‘  operates  to  deter  others  ’ 
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from  killing  ;  but  the  actual  infliction  of  this  punishment  which 
deters^  is  evil !  Did  any  one  ever  hear  of  such  suicidal  logic? 
Why,  if  it  is  ‘  depraving’  to  see  an  execution,  what  is  it  do  one? 
If  killing  docs  harm  in  the  daylight,  what  good  can  it  do  in  the 
dark?  Sir  George  Grey  reflected  severely  upon  the  persons  who 
could  go  to  witness  such  scenes.  But  whose  is  the  fault  ?  not 
theirs,  but  the  law’s.  The  law  provides  the  sight  for  the  edifica¬ 
tion  of  the  public ;  and  yet  the  administrator  of  the  law  complains 
of  the  public  for  going  to  the  sight  to  be  edified  !  He  tells  us 
that  the  mob  which  goes  to  see  an  execution,  goes  to  ‘  gratify*  its 
taste.  So  that  by  his  own  confession,  what  is  meant  to  be  a  terror 
and  a  warning  turns  out  to  be  only  a  gratification  ! 

Does  the  Home  Secretary  think  that  the  evil  lies  in  the  mere 
exhibition  ;  and  that  by  hiding  the  spectacle,  he  would  prevent 
the  mischief?  If  he  does  think  so,  he  is  sadly  mistaken.  For 
though  he  may  close  the  eye,  does  there  not  remain  the  car  ? 
The  ‘  taste’  of  which  he  complains  is  not  destroyed^  because  the 
homicide  of  the  law  is  done  in  secret :  nay,  so  far  from  being 
destroyed,  it  is  increased ;  for  mystery  becomes  added  to  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  so  the  interest  grows  all  the  more  intense.  What  the 
public  eye  is  not  allowed  to  see,  the  public  press  describes  ;  and 
the  spectacle  denied  to  hundreds,  is  communicated  to  thousands. 
Make  executions  secret,  and  rumour  would  instantly  exaggerate 
and  magnify  their  horrors.  There  is  only  one  w^ay  of  putting 
down  this  ‘  depraved  taste  ;’  and  that  is,  by  abolishing  the  cause 
of  it.  That  cause  is  not  the  public  exhibition  of  the  homicide, 
but  the  homicide  itself.  The  gathering  of  the  multitude  is  but 
an  expression  of  a  sympathy  which  is  equally  irresistible,  whether 
the  man  is  to  be  strangled  in  public  or  in  secret.  A  man  is  to 
be  killed — that  is  the  fascination ;  and  so  long  as  the  fact  remains, 
the  interest  will  be  shown.  Consequently,  Sir  George  Grey’s 
admission,  that  public  executions  do  harm  by  creating  a  ‘  de¬ 
praved  taste’  in  the  community,  is  a  virtual  condemnation  of  the 
punishment  of  death  itself,  which  by  its  very  nature  stimulates 
and  arouses  the  sentiments  in  w’hich  this  taste  originates. 

We  should  but  ill  discharge  our  duty  to  the  public,  and  to  the 
cause  which  we  have  here  taken  in  hand,  were  we  not  to  advance 
from  this  view  of  the  ineflicacy  of  capital  inflictions,  to  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  their  positive  injuriousness >  We  have  two  points  to 
prove ;  Ist.  That  the  punishment  of  death  does  not  restrain  from 
crime ;  and  2nd.  ^Fhat  it  incites  to  it.  Our  figures  have  shown, 
not  only  that  where  capital  penalties  are  abolished,  crime  dimi¬ 
nishes  ;  but  that  where  they  are  retained,  crime  grows.  And  we 
now’  propose,  upon  plain  rational  grounds,  to  account  for  this  un¬ 
deniable  fact. 

In  the  first  place,  public  executions  teach  homicide.  They 
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address  themselves  to  the  organ  of  imitation ;  always  a  dangerous 
faculty  to  excite  violently ;  and  thus  tend  directly  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  very  crime  which  they  profess  to  punish.  It  is  a  sin¬ 
gular  fact,  but  an  undeniable  one,  that  there  exists  in  the  mind  a 
desire  and  tendency  to  reproduce  any  scene  or  action  w'hich  is 
vividly  placed  in  the  view.  What  we  sec  done,  we  always  want 
to  do  again.  Experience  corroborates  this  assertion  constantly. 
When  a  murder  happens,  other  murders  occur  ;  almost  instantly. 
Suicides  appear  to  beget  suicides.  Revolution  in  one  state  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  revolutions  in  other  states.  While  executions  are 
going  on  without  the  walls  of  a  prison,  boys,  and  sometimes  men, 
take  to  acting  them  within.  It  is  a  fact,  that  during  the  terrible 
September  massacres  of  the  great  French  revolution,  the  prison¬ 
ers  who  were  waiting  their  turns  to  be  destroyed,  formed  them¬ 
selves  into  mock  tribunals,  and  passed  sentences  in  jest!  Now 
these  remarkable  circumstances  can  only  be  explained  by  suppos¬ 
ing  that  a  too  violent  appeal  to  the  faculty  of  imitation  deranges 
that  organ,  throws  it  off  its  balance,  and  inclines  it  towards  the 
very  crime  from  which  it  is  sought  to  drive  it.  That  such  is  the 
result,  facts  prove  ;  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  danger  which  there  is  in  performing  a  deed  of  sudden  and 
violent  homicide,  either  in  the  sight  or  in  the  hearing  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Killing  begets  killing — murder  propagates  murder,  to 
an  incalculable  extent. 

Secondly,  public  executions  not  only  lead  to  further  homicide 
through  a  frenzied  faculty  of  imitation,  but  they  tend  directly  to 
the  same  awful  result  by  appealing  specifically  to  the  passion  of 
vindictiveness  or  vengeance.  A  murderer  is  brought  out  before 
a  depraved  and  brutal-minded  mob.  Instantly  a  shout  of  exe¬ 
cration  arises  from  the  crowd,  deafening  the  very  heavens  with 
the  clamour.  That  shout  has  its  origin  in  vindictiveness ;  and  of 
that  passion,  murder  is  usually  born.  The  man  who  once  gives 
the  rein  to  the  feeling  of  vengeance  is  made  capable  of  murder : 
give  him  but  the  opportunity,  or  let  temptation  be  strong  enough, 
and  he  wdll  commit  it.  Thus  we  find  that  Connor  secs  Tapping 
hanged  in  the  morning,  and  goes  home  and  murders  his  mistress 
at  night ;  and  that  Wicks,  w  ho,  on  many  occasions,  witnesses 
the  execution  of  the  vengeance  of  the  law,  takes  vengeance  on 
his  master,  and  shoots  hiiu  in  broad  day-light  in  the  open  street. 
A  remarkable  proof  (if  further  proof  were  needed),  of  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  our  present  argument  is  to  be  found  in  the  pregnant  fact 
related  by  the  Rev.  W.  Roberts,  a  minister  of  Bristol,  that  out  of 
167  persons  condemned  to  death,  164  had  been  present  at  exe¬ 
cutions. 

Thirdly,  executions  preach  the  violability  of  human  life,  and 
assert  the  dangerous  doctrine  that  homicide, — wilful  homicide, — 
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is  justifiable.  Now  that  this  must  have  a  tendency  to  make  life 
less  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  is  evident.  The  law  kills 
upon  the  pretext  that  the  culprits  deserve  killing.  Well ;  what 
a  government  docs,  an  individual  will  feel  that  he  may  do.  Once 
let  him  believe  that  another  man  deserves  death  at  his  hands,  and 
he  will  make  the  law  his  example  for  killing  him.  We  must 
recollect  that  the  mass  of  men  are  not  casuists  enough  to  under¬ 
stand  the  distinction  between  governmental  and  individual  right. 
They  wdll  naturally  say,  ‘  If  the  State  may  kill  a  man  who  does  it 
an  injury,  /  may  kill  a  man  who  injures  me.’  This  argument  is 
no  mere  fancy ;  it  is  a  truth,  proved  by  experience.  How  often 
we  find  a  murderer  saying  : — *  Yes,  I  killed  him :  he  deserved  it: 
and  I  would  do  it  again.’  In  1846,  there  was  a  man  named 
Quennell  hanged  at  Horsemonger-lane.  He  defended  the  mur¬ 
der  he  had  committed  to  the  very  last.  His  argument  was 
*  The  man  did  me  wrong,  and  I  killed  him  for  it.’  This  logic  he 
had  learned  from  the  law  ! 

We  have  now  fairly  met  the  Home  Secretary  upon  his  own 
ground  ;  and  we  claim  to  have  demonstrated  the  utter  unsound¬ 
ness  of  his  final  position — that  there  is  a  theoretical  necessity  for 
the  punishment  of  murderers  by  death.  We  have  analyzed  the 
supposed  fear  of  death,  and  have  found  it  to  be  a  vague  and  un- 
redizable  dread,  entirely  inoperative  as  a  restraining  motive,  and 
therefore  useless  as  a  deterring  agent.  We  have  seen,  not  only 
that  the  threat  of  death  must  necessarily  fail  to  deter  from  murder, 
but  that  the  execution  of  it  has  a  direct  and  palpable  tendency  to 
produce  that  crime.  And  we  have  the  admission  of  Sir  George 
Grey,  that  the  evils  arising  from  executions  are  ‘  very  great that 
‘  nothing  is  more  to  be  deplored  or  censured  than  the  desire  ex¬ 
hibited  by  multitudes  to  see’ — the  spectacle  which  the  law  pro¬ 
vides  for  their  warning  ;  and  that  ‘  these  evils  all  should  seek  to 
check.’  W e  submit,  therefore,  that  we  have  a  right  to  demand 
the  Home  Secretary’s  full  concurrence  in  our  conclusion — That 
capital  punishment,  which  we  have  proved  to  be  alike  indefensi¬ 
ble  in  theory,  and  mischievous  in  practice,  ought  to  be  immedi¬ 
ately  and  totally  abolished  throughout  the  British  dominions. 

With  this  we  quit  the  Parliamentary  aspect  of  the  question, 
and  turn  to  other,  and  more  popular  considerations. 

Before,  however,  we  regard  the  subject  in  the  final  aspect 
through  which  we  mean  to  view  it,  we  would  step  aside  for  a 
moment  to  add  a  word  or  two  to  our  theological  and  statistical 
arguments.  This  addition  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  works  named  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

1.  As  to  the  iheolog^  of  the  matter.  Since  we  viewed  the 
topic  in  this  light,  two  works  on  this  branch  of  the  subject  have 
been  brought  under  our  notice  ;  the  first  an  essay  against  the 
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gibbet,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Heaton,  chaplain  of  the  county  pri¬ 
sons  of  Gloucester  ;  the  second,  a  sermon  in  its  favour,  by  the 
V"erv  Reverend  Thomas  Hill  Lowe,  Dean  of  Exeter. 

IVir.  Heaton’s  tract,  entitled,  ‘  It  is  not  Lawful  for  us  to  put 
any  Man  to  Death,’  is  the  able  and  earnest  effort  of  a  good  man 
in  a  good  cause.  Notwithstanding  his  subscription  to  the  Thirty- 
seventh  Article  of  the  Church  of  England,  Mr.  Heaton  boldly 
preaches  the  Christian  wwlawfulness  of  capital  punishments,  and 
calls  the  gibbet  ‘  the  great  contradiction  of  our  gospel ;’  the  result 
of  man’s  love  for  him  ‘  who  was  a  murderer  from  the  beginning.* 
The  main  feature  of  Mr.  Heaton’s  essay  is,  that  it  reminds  us  of 
a  fact  of  which  we  generally  lose  sight  in  arguing  on  this  topic, 
namely,  that  the  much-disputed  passage  in  Genesis  ix.  6, — 

‘  Whoso  sheddeth  man’s  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed,* 
was  written  by  MoseSy  to  whom  tlie  later  revelation  in  Exodus 
was  given.  From  this  fact  it  will  follow,  that  as  this  injunction, 
or  command,  or  comment  (or  whatever  it  was),  was  superseded 
even  in  the  time  of  Moses  by  a  subsequent  dispensation,  it  conse¬ 
quently  can  never  be  pleaded  (be  it  what  it  may)  as  a  rule  for  us, 
(ienesis  was  promulgated  among  the  Jews  at  the  same  time  as 
Exodus  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  law  under  which 
they  acted  was  the  one  last  recorded.  If  then  the  law  (even  sup¬ 
posing  it  to  be  a  law)  which  was  given  to  Noah,  was  superseded 
by  the  new  law  to  the  Jews,  it,  of  course,  can  be  no  rule  for 
Christians,  who  live,  not  under  ‘  the  laxxP  at  all,  but  ‘under  grace.* 
Mr.  Heaton  treats  this  passage  as  a  mere  sentiment  of  Moses 
himself,  and  not  as  the  direct  words  of  God  at  all :  a  proposition 
which  certainly  carries  a  great  show  of  reason  with  it  when  we 
notice  that  the  words  are  spoken  in  the  third  person ^  while  the 
preceding  and  succeeding  verses  are  written  in  the  first  and 
second.  The  cause  of  the  abolitionists  is  much  indebted  to  Mr. 
Heaton  for  his  clever,  timely,  and  eloquent  pamphlet. 

While,  however,  one  Anglican  clergyman  comes  forward  thus 
boldly  and  successfully  to  argue  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  put 
any  man  to  death,  another  Anglican  clergyman  steps  upon  the 
scene,  and  speaks  (as  one  having  authority)  on  the  other  side  of 
this  question.  The  Dean  of  Exeter  (for  he  it  is  who  thus  dis¬ 
tinguishes  himself),  carries  us  back  from  the  middle  of  1849  to 
the  year  of  the  deluge,  and  delivers  an  oration  in  favour  of  the 
gallows  from  the  top  of  Mount  Ararat.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to 
review  Mr.  Lowe’s  sermon  at  length  ;  for  to  speak  the  truth,  the 
work  is  not  worth  the  trouble.  We  will  simply  extract  the  main 
points  of  it ;  and  attaching  one  or  two  words  of  comment,  leave 
the  production  to  speak  its  own  condemnation. 

Singularly  enough,  Mr.  Lowe  takes  for  his  text  the  very 
passage  which  Mr.  Heaton  explains  away;  and  he  commences 
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his  sermon  by  saying,  "  These  are  the  words  of  God,’  while  Mr. 
Heaton  affirms  that  they  are  only  the  commentary  of  Moses ! 

The  weakness  of  the  text,  however,  is  only  a  sample  of  the 
general  weakness  of  Mr.  Lowe’s  argument.  He  labours  hard  to 
prove  that  the  passage  must  be  universally  binding  ;  and  having 
proved  (?)  that  it  is  so,  he  then  makes  an  exception  in  favour 
of  the  hangman, — quite  losing  sight  of  the  fact  (self-evident  to 
everybody  else),  that  if  he  makes  an  exception  in  one  case,  other 
people  will  feel  at  liberty  to  make  other  exceptions  in  other 
cases,  and  some  persons  even  to  object  to  the  application  of  the 
passage  to  modern  times  at  all.  After  he  has  sufficiently 
obscured  this  point,  Mr.  Lowe  carefully  proceeds  to  darken 
another.  He  tells  us,  that  because  all  men  are  made  in  the 
image  of  God,  and  because  it  is  the  greatest  imaginable  sin  to 
deface  and  destroy  that  image,  therefore  the  murderer  (although 
made  in  God’s  image  like  other  men)  is  to  be  destroyed !  This 
point  duly  mystified,  it  occurs  to  Mr.  Lowe,  that  the  strangling 
of  the  body  may  (and  most  likely  docs)  cause  also  the  perdition 
of  the  soul ;  and  after  asserting  that  the  perilling  of  a  human 
soul  constitutes  ‘  the  chief  guilt  of  murder,’  mildly  goes  on  to 
argue  that  this  course  is  to  be  taken  ^  inexorably With  a 
feeble  reiteration  of  the  stale  abuse  which  the  advocates  of 
Christian  mercy  often  get  from  Church  dignitaries,  the  sermon 
concludes ; — and  there  we  leave  it. 

We  cannot  quit  the  theological  portion  of  the  subject,  how¬ 
ever,  without  pausing  for  a  moment  to  bring  the  question  before 
the  tribunal  of  practical  Christianity,  and  to  show  that  the 
infliction  of  death  by  man  on  man  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with 
Christian  conduct. 

Now  let  us  not  be  mistaken.  We  have  already  argued  that 
theological  doctrine  must  not  be  made  the  rule  by  which  we 
decide  the  question  in  hand.  And  we  hold  to  that  opinion. 
But  we  are  living  in  a  professedly  Christian  country;  we  osten- 
sffily  govern  and  legislate  on  Christian  principles,  and  must 
make  our  institutions  conform  to  the  common  standard ;  in  a 
word,  we  must  square  our  whole  conduct,  our  law’s,  and  our 
institutions,  not  by  the  doctrinal  dogmas,  but  by  the  moral 
genius  of  Christianity.  Consequently,  when  w’c  try  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  death  by  this  standard,  we  introduce  a  test,  not  theo¬ 
logical,  but  rational,  not  theoretical,  but  practical. 

Now,  the  first  fact  that  strikes  us  in  relation  to  this  matter  is, 
that  the  Christians  of  the  early  ages  were  totally  opposed  to 
c^apital  punishment  in  any  case.  Up  to  the  fifth  century,  says 
Schlegel,  in  a  note  upon  Mosheim’s  History  (vol.  i.  p.  46G),  it 
was  the  current  opinion  that  Christians  could  not  bear  a  part  in 
the  execution  of  criminals.  In  Milman’s  Church  History  we 
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read  (vol.  ii.  p.  82),  that  Julian  removed  Christians  from  the 
office  of  prefect,  because  they  would  not  put  criminals  to  death. 
And  in  the  same  work  (vol.  iii.  p.  457)  we  learn,  that  St.  Au¬ 
gustin  denounced  the  destruction  of  criminals  in  the  circus,  and 
complained  of  the  practice  as  adding  to  the  ferocity  of  the 
people.  Now,  if  we  add  to  this  statement  the  fact,  that  no  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Bible  prior  to  the  fifth  century  contains  the  words 
‘  by  man,’  in  the  text  from  Genesis  ix.  0,  we  see,  not  only  that 
death  punishment  is  an  interpolation  upon  primitive  Christian 
practice,  but  that  Scripture  itself  has  been  interpolated  to  suit 
the  purposes  of  the  State. 

The  plain  truth  is,  that  it  w'as  not  until  the  junction  of  the 
State  with  the  Church  that  the  infliction  of  death  by  the  ruler 
was  ever  justified  by  the  Christian  priesthood.  This  ought 
never  to  be  forgotten ;  and  certainly  the  circumstances  incident 
to  the  infliction  of  death  before  the  public,  go  far  to  prevent 
our  forgetting  it.  If  any  scene  belonging  to  modern  times 
exhibits,  beyond  question,  the  marks  of  pagan  parentage, 
it  is  the  perpetration  of  death  upon  the  scaffold.  A  sacrifice 
in  theory,  it  is  equally  a  sacrifice  in  feature.  There  is  the 
bound  victim, — there  is  the  slayer, — there  is  the  priest, — 
there  is  the  altar, — there  is  the  religious  ceremonial.  That 
such  a  holocaust  is  completely  incompatible  with  the  Christian 
system,  is  manifest  at  a  single  glance. 

Indeed,  the  religious  rites  annexed  to  public  strangulation 
appear  as  if  instituted  in  mockery.  Before  the  culprit  is  brought 
out  to  be  killed,  he  partakes  of  the  holy  sacrament  with  the 
clergyman,  is  solemnly  absolved  from  his  sins,  and  bidden  to  the 
enjoyment  of  everlasting  life.  lie  is  told  that  he  is  ‘  a  very 
member  incorporate  in  the  mystical  body  of  Christ,’  ‘  an  heir 
through  hope  of  God’s  everlasting  kingdom,’  and  then  he  is  led 
forth  to  be  hanged !  As  the  victim  marches  on  to  the  scaffold, 
the  attendant  priest  reads  the  order  for  the  burial  of  the  dead, — 
prays  for  the  malefactor’s  daily  bread,  after  he  has  partaken 
of  his  last  earthly  meal, — and  then  commits  his  body  to  the 
hangman,  ‘  in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  resurrection  to 
eternal  life.’  We  ask  again,  what  can  this  be  but  a  mockery  of 
Christianity  ?  a  mockery  made  all  the  more  atrocious  because 
the  name  of  Christianity  is  assumed  to  sanctify  it. 

And  now  a  word  upon  the  statistical  question.  After  Sir 
George  Grey’s  relinquishment  of  all  argument  on  this  ground, 
w'e  should  not  have  troubled  our  readers  by  a  further  reference 
to  it,  but  for  a  recent  reiteration  of  the  facts  given  up  by  Sir 
George  Grey,  in  the  ‘  Law  Magazine  ’  for  May,  1849.  To  this 
statement  we  have  to  beg  a  little  attention. 

The  essayist,  who  entitles  his  paper  *  Crimes  and  Criminals,’ 
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and  who,  it  is  but  fair  to  say,  has  written,  with  the  exceptions  to 
which  we  ai*e  about  to  allude,  wisely  and  well  on  the  difficult 
topic  which  he  has  chosen  for  his  theme,  argues  through  eighty 
pages  that  reformation  is  the  only  proper  principle  of  punish¬ 
ment,  and  at  the  eighty-first  page  confuses  himself  with  some  of 
Mr.  Redgrave’s  figures,  and  tries  to  show  that  there  must  he 
certain  exceptions  to  this  correctional  theory — first,  because  the 
crimes  which  have  recently  been  relieved  of  the  capital  penalty 
have  since  increased  in  consequence ;  and  secondly,  because 
murder,  for  which  the  punishment  of  death  is  retained,  has 
diminished.  To  both  of  these  assertions  we  intend  briefly  to 
reply. 

In  the  first  place,  the  table  which  thus  frights  the  reviewer 
from  his  propriety  is  one  which  has  long  since  been  explained 
and  answered.  If  the  reader  will  take  the  trouble  to  turn 
to  the  ‘  Eclectic  Review,’  for  August,  1848,  he  will  find  the 
very  figures  which  the  essayist  quotes  in  the  ^  Law  Magazine,’ 
only  in  a  more  complete  form.  Those  figures  were  instanced 
long  ago  by  the  supporters  of  capital  punishment,  to  prove  that 
the  abolition  of  the  extreme  penalty  for  certain  offences  had 
resulted  in  a  large  increase  of  those  crimes :  and  long  ago  the 
fallacy  of  these  statistics  was  exposed.  Our  answer  to  it  w^as — 
first,  that  even  granting  the  increase  asserted,  the  crimes  for 
which  death  was  retained  had  increased  even  more  than  Jhese ; 
and  secondly,  that  the  increase  was  unfairly  stated,  inasmuch  as 
many  crimes  which  were  fiercr  capital,  were  included  in  the 
returns  of  recent  years  with  the  offences  in  respect  of  which 
the  pain  of  death  was  abolished.  It  w^as  these  very  errors  on 
w’hich  Sir  George  Grey  built  his  opposition  to  Mr.  Ewart’s 
motion  in  1848,  and  it  was  these  very  errors  which,  by  a 
singular  coincidence,  Sir  George  Grey  w'as  recanting  at  the 
moment  when  the  ‘  I^aw  ^Magazine  ’  was  re-disseminating  them 
among  its  readers. 

In  the  second  place,  how’ever  (and  this  is  the  point  on  which 
we  w’ould  particularly  fix  the  attention  of  the  reader),  those 
particular  offences  on  which  the  essayist  asserts  an  increase  since 
the  abolition  of  the  penalty  of  death  in  respect  of  them,  in- 
f^eased  tn  a  far  greater  ratio  while  they  remained  capital.  The 
increase  asserted  by  the  reviewxr  as  occurring  since  the  mitiga¬ 
tion,  amounts  to  ‘  34  per  cent,  in  fifteen  years.’  Now,  the  in¬ 
crease  which  took  place  in  the  same  crimes  while  they  remained 
capital,  say,  from  1826  to  1831, — was  actually  31  per  cent,  in 
five  years  equal  to  93  per  cent,  tn  fifteen  !  Me  give  the  figures 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader,  leaving  out  murder  and 
attempts  to  murder,  because  they  have  remained  subject  to 
capital  punishment  throughout  the  whole  period  : — 
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Statement  of  the  Number  of  Commitments  for  Offences  which  were  Capital  in 
1831  (atid  in  respect  of  which  the  Penalty  of  Death  was  remitted  between  1831 
and  1837 )  in  the  Five  Years  ending— 

1826 

1831 

1836 

1841 

1846 

8,157 

-  -  ^  ~ 

10,645 

10,547 

11,833 

13,911 

The  reviewer  will  now  see  that  his  statistics  arc  completely 
rebutted,  and  that  no  argument  in  favour  of  the  punishment  of 
death  can  possibly  be  gathered  even  from  the  increase  of  crime 
which  he  alleges. 

Now  as  to  the  presumed  eflbct  of  the  punishment  of  death  on 
the  crime  of  murder.  The  essayist  in  the  ‘Law  Magazine’  is 
particularly  disingenuous  on  this  head ;  for  while  pointing  out 
the  fact  that  murders  decreased  during  the  five  years  ending 
1841,  he  quite  forgets  to  state  that  they  increased  rather  more 
than  30  per  cent,  in  the  fixe  years  folloxciny !  He  also  omits 
attempts  to  murder,  which  he  ought  certainly  to  include ;  for 
every  attempt  to  murder  is  an  attempt  to  commit  the  capital 
offence,  and  consequently  bears  a  direct  relation  to  the  capital 
penalty.  How  frightfully  murder  has  increased  under  the 
operation  of  the  punishment  of  death  the  following  table  will 
only  too  mournfully  show : — 


1  Commitments  for  Murder  and  Attempts  to  Murder  in  each  of  the  Five  Years  | 
1  Ending —  | 

i  1826 

1 

1831 

1836 

1811 

1846  1 

1  661 

770 

1,023 

1,221 

1,459  1 

Thus,  then,  we  prove  in  a  twofold  manner  that  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  capital  punishments  crime  of  all  sorts,  and  especially  the 
crime  of  murder,  increases  in  a  frightful  degree,  even  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  same  offences  directly  after  the  remission  of  the 
extreme  penalty  in  respect  of  them.  With  this  fact  before  him, 
the  writer  in  the  ‘  Law  Magazine  ’  will  feel,  we  think,  that  he 
need  not  make  even  the  murderer  an  exception  to  the  criminals 
whom  it  is  better  to  reform  than  to  kill ;  but  may  carry  out,  to 
the  extremest  cases,  the  noble  principles  of  punishment  which, 
in  the  greater  part  of  his  essay,  he  has  so  ably  advocated. 

M  e  now  come,  finally,  to  view  the  question  in  its  most  simple 
and  every-day  aspect  and  to  make  our  appeal  to  the  common  sense 
of  our  countrymen  on  the  matter.  We  arc  aware  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  persons  still  cling  to  the  punishment  of 
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death  for  murder,  on  the  ground  that  murder  deserves  death. 
Murder,  they  say,  is  a  crime  per  se  ;  it  transcends  every  other 
offence,  not  in  degree  only,  but  in  essential  turpitude  ;  and  it  is 
therefore  right  that  the  murderer  should  be  killed.  This  argu¬ 
ment  we  propose  to  meet  and  combat. 

The  first  answer  that  we  make  to  the  foregoing  reasoning  is, 
that  mere  desert  is  not  a  ground  on  which  it  becomes  us  to  punish. 
Were  we  all  visited  ‘  according  to  our  deserts,’  and  chastised 
*  according  to  our  iniquities,’  which  of  us  ^vould  survive  to 
execute  the  murderer  ?  He  only  that  is  ^  without  sin  ’  has  a  right 
to  ‘  cast  the  first  stone  ’  at  the  offender ;  and  who  among  us  can 
pretend  to  be  in  that  position  ?  We  must  recollect  that  in  claim¬ 
ing  to  punish  on  the  ground  of  desert,  w^e  arraign,  not  the  act, 
but  the  motive.  Now,  which  of  us  would  not  merit  the  mur¬ 
derer’s  doom  if  all  our  motives  could  be  evidenced  against  us  ? 
Is  there  any  human  being  that  has  not,  at  some  time  or  other, 
entertained  an  unkind,  a  revengeful,  a  malicious,  thought  to¬ 
wards  a  fellow-creature  ?  And  is  not  such  a  thought  as  essen¬ 
tially  and  inherently  murder,  as  the  very  act  of  homicide  itself? 
e  are  all  under  sentence  of  death,  as  it  is, — 

‘  And  in  the  course  of  justice^  none  of  us 
Should  see  salvation  ;  * — 

it  does  not  become  us,  therefore,  to  arraign  the  motive  of  our 
fellow-criminals,  however  bad  it  may  be ;  but  it  becomes  us 
rather  to  forgive  othci*s  their  trespasses,  as  w’e  ask  that  our  own 
may  be  forgiven  : — 

‘  We  do  pray  for  mercy. 

And  that  same  prayer  should  teach  us  all  to  render 
The  deeds  of  mercy.’ 

W  e  would  inquire,  secondly,  into  the  rationale  of  this  argu¬ 
ment  about  desert.  does  the  murderer  deserve  death? 

The  answer  will  be.  Because  he  has  deliberately  taken  human 
life.  Then,  of  course,  the  same  guilt  is  perpetrated,  and  the 
same  penalty  incurred,  when  the  law’  deliberately  takes  human 
life  in  return.  For  wherein  is  there  a  difference  ?  Both  acts  of 
homicide  arc  perpetrated  w’illully  ;  and  to  our  mind  the  homicide 
of  the  law*  is  worse  than  the  homicide  of  the  assassin,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  committed  in  cool  blood,  and  in  the  sight  of  day. 
Perhaps  it  w  ill  be  replied  that  the  motive  makes  the  difference. 
But  w’hat  is  the  motive  of  the  law’  ?  Let  it  be  called  what  it 
may,  vindication  of  justice,  infliction  of  desert,  or  w  hat  not,  it  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  an  intention  to  retaliate  vengeance  on 
an  evil-doer.  And  is  this  a  motive  that  can  be  safely  preached 
by  a  government  to  a  people  ?  Will  an  individual  refrain  from 
re\enge  when  the  State  asserts  its  propriety  ?  If,  as  is  said  by 
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political  philosophers,  governments  have  no  rights,  no  powers, 
which  are  not  derived  from  individual  rights  and  powers,  will 
not  an  aggrieved  individual  naturally  say,  ‘  What  the  State  may 
do,  I  may  do,’  and  take  vengeance  accordingly  I  We  have 
already  shown  that  men  do  thus  reason  ;  and  now  yvc  have  shown 
that  if  the  law  is  right,  they  are  justified  in  doing  so. 

Again :  it  is  said  that  ‘  the  murderer  deserves  death.’  For 
what  ?  For  his  evil  motive.  But  we  cannot  see  motive.  The 
hearts  of  our  fellow-creatures  are  hidden  from  us,  and  we  cannot 
certainly  ascertain  and  know  even  the  simplest  of  their  thoughts. 
We  may  guess  at  them;  but  when  we  guess  at  the  motives  of 
others,  are  we  not  wrong  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  ?  Be¬ 
fore  we  can  be  justified  in  arraigning  and  punishing  motive,  we 
must  show  that  we  are  able  to  discern  it  accurately,  and  properly 
estimate  its  nature  and  its  force.  Nor  is  this  all.  AV^c  must  be 
able  to  estimate  the  strength  of  temptation  too.  The  man  who 
is  strongly  tempted  to  commit  murder,  by  want,  by  injuries  re¬ 
ceived,  or  by  great  provocation  of  any  other  kind,  is  surely  not  so 
worthy  of  punishment  as  the  man  who  is  actuated  by  malignant 
hatred  and  unwarranted  malice.  Now  it  must  be  plain  that  we 
cannot  possibly  judge  in  this  manner,  inasmuch  as  our  faculties 
are  not  sufficiently  clear  and  far-sighted  ;  and,  such  being  the 
case,  the  endeavour  to  inflict  penalties  upon  evil  motive  is  a  mere 
hypocritical  pretence  and  mockery,  a  presumptuous  usurpation 
of  the  Eternal  prerogative ;  an  attempt  to — 

‘  Snatch  from  God’s  hand  the  balance  and  the  rod, 

And  judge  his  justice  as  the  God  of  God.’ 

Once  more.  AV  hen  we  say  that  ‘  the  murderer  deserves  death,* 
arc  we  quite  sure  that  we  are  right  as  to  the  fact  ?  Perhaps  he 
may  be  insane  ;  does  he  deserve  death  thenf  No!  for  if  he  is 
not  in  his  right  mind,  he  is,  of  course,  not  accountable  to  morality. 
Now  who  can  venture  to  say  of  any  murderer  that  he  was  in  his 
right  mind  when  he  committed  his  dreadful  deed  I  It  is  perfectly 
possible,  that  even  in  such  a  case  as  that  of  Kush,  some  organ, 
hidden  from  human  sight,  may  have  been  so  diseased  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  uncontrollable  hatred,  or  all-absorbing  malice.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  disposition  to  self-destruction  is  generally  caused 
by  a  disordered  state  of  the  brain  ;  and  if  such  be  the  origin  of 
suicide^  what  seems  more  likely  than  that  it  should  also  be  the 
origin  of  homicide  f  To  kill  one’s-self  is  no  better  than  to  kill 
a  fellow  -creature  ;  and  if  ‘  temporary  insanity  ’  be  the  proper 
verdict  in  the  one  case,  why  should  it  not  also  be  proper  in  the 
other  i  Both  crimes  indicate  insensibility  to  consequences  ;  and 
what  is  insensibility  to  consequences  but  insanity  itself?  To  us 
the  deed  of  murder  seems  so  intensely  unnatural,  so  horrible,  so 
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awful,  that  wc  can  only  suppose  it  to  be  the  frenzied  conception 
of  a  mind  violently  wrenched  from  its  propriety ,  and  responsible 
to  no  moral  tribunal  but  the  Eternal  one.  Singularly  enough, 
we  intuitively  speak  of  a  murderer  as  ‘  the  infatuated  man,’  ‘  the 
frenzied  assassin,’  ‘  the  reekless  culprit,’  and  so  forth  ;  and  yet, 
w’hile  we  thus  describe  him,  we  treat  him  as  a  man  in  the  com¬ 
plete  possession  of  his  senses,  perfectly  able  to  control  and  guide 
his  reason  and  his  will !  The  day  will  come,  however,  and  that 
before  long,  when  Bedlam,  not  Newgate,  will  be  deemed  the  fit 
prison  for  the  murderer. 

One  more  consideration  remains  to  be  noticed  in  connexion 
with  this  part  of  the  subject :  the  most  important  of  all.  We 
mean  the  jmssihle  innocence  of  the  culprit.  This  chance,  it  may 
be  urged,  applies  to  all  punishments.  So  it  does.  But  it  applies 
to  capital  punishments  with  peculiar  force.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  it  cannot  be  remedied ;  while  all  other  inflictions  can. 
And,  secondly,  as  the  crime  of  murder  is  almost  invariably  com¬ 
mitted  in  secret,  there  is  more  chance  of  error  in  judging  of  this 
oflcncc  than  of  any  other.  That  this  is  a  possibility  often  realized 
wc  know,  alas  !  only  too  well.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  harrow  the 
feelings  of  our  readers  by  recounting  the  melancholy  errors  that 
have  been  committed  in  killing  innocent  persons ;  it  is  enough 
to  refer  to  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  such  cases  are  known  to  men 
now  living.  Our  design  is  to  argue  that,  where  the  tribunal  is 
fallible,  the  doom  should  be  revocable ;  and,  until  man  is  omni¬ 
scient,  this  argument  w  ill  remain  unanswerable. 

'Flic  scope  of  our  present  reasoning  will  now,  we  think,  be 
plain.  In  reply  to  the  argument,  that  the  murderer  deserves 
death,  wc  say,  first,  that  even  if  he  docs,  his  fellow-sinner  can 
have  no  commission  to  inflict  the  punishment ;  secondly,  that  if 
he  deserves  death  for  taking  life,  we  also  deserve  the  same  doom 
for  taking  his  ;  thirdly,  that  as  wc  cannot  sec  his  motive,  wc  can¬ 
not  accurately  ascertain  his  desert ;  fourthly,  that  he  may  not 
deserve  death  after  all,  inasmuch  as  he  may  be  insane,  and, 
therefore,  irresponsible ;  and,  fifthly,  that  he  may  not  merit  the 
punishment,  being  possibly  guiltless  of  the  deed. 

In  addition  to  these  answ'ers,  there  is  another  reply  which,  we 
might  make  to  the  plea  of  a  murderer’s  desert,  and  which  to  a 
Christian  mind,  would  be  alone  a  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting 
the  extreme  penalty :  wc  mean  the  necessity  that  there  is  for  an 
admixture  of  the  element  of  mercy  in  all  human  punishments. 
Be  a  man  as  guilty  as  he  may,  he  is  still  ‘  bound  wdth  the  cords 
of  a  man  to  all  mankind :  he  is  still  our  brother  ;  and  has  a  right, 
if  no  longer  to  our  affection,  at  least  to  our  pity.  Nay,  if  not  for 
hts  sake,  at  least  for  our  own,  w  c  are  bound  to  show  him  mercy. 
‘  Ilow  shall  we  hope  for  mercy,  rendering  none  We  know 
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lull  well  that  ‘  with  what  measure  we  mete,  it  shall  be  measured 
unto  us  again  and  that  ‘  our  Heavenly  Father  will  not  forgive 
118,  unless  we,  from  our  heart,  forgive  every  one  his  brother  their 
trespasses.’  If  we  say  to  a  fellow- criminal  (perhaps,  if  all  could 
be  known,  not  so  intrinsically  wicked  as  ourselves)  that  he  shall 
have  ‘  no  mercy  upon  earth,’  how  can  we  hope  for  mercy  before 
the  judgment  seat  of  God  ?  This  is  a  solemn  consideration;  but 
it  is  one  on  which  wc  can  rest  our  case  ;  for  it  appeals  to  the  very 
heart  of  Christianity,  and  can  only  be  answered  in  one  way. 

Before  we  sum  up  our  observations  on  the  whole  subject,  wc 
would  say  a  few  words  upon  the  necessity  of  making  the  reforma- 
tion  of  the  offender  an  essential  object  of  all  punishment.  Man 
has  no  absolute  right  to  punish  man  at  all ;  we  mean,  to  retaliate 
upon  crime  as  crime,  '  Who  made  thee  a  judge  V  may  at  all 
times  be  justifiably  said  by  the  criminal  to  his  moral  accuser. 
The  sole  right  of  punishment  (we  use  the  word  for  want  of  a 
better)  which  the  ruler  possesses,  is  the  right  of  restraint ;  and 
this  right  must  be  bounded  both  by  policy  and  duty.  Now  that 
it  is  the  ruler’s  policy  to  reform  the  offender  must  be  evident  at 
once  :  it  prevents  the  criminal  from  offending  again ;  and  it 
makes  him  a  missionary  to  other  malefactors.  It  cultivates  the 
benevolent,  loving,  sympathetic  principles  of  human  nature,  and 
so  spreads  those  influences  through  the  community.  And  it  is 
in  itself  a  more  forcible  mode  of  operating  on  the  mind.  Wc 
fear  reproachful  love  far  more  than  unyielding  anger.  A  father’s 
tears  of  pity  are  infinitely  stronger  than  his  arm  of  flesh  ;  and  the 
merciful  punishments  of  a  State  always  work  more  powerfully 
than  its  remorseless  ones.  But  it  is  not  so  much  because  reforma¬ 
tory  punishments  arc  our  policy^  that  we  urge  their  adoption,  as 
because  they  arc  our  duty,  Wc  arc  all  brethren  ;  the  sons  of 
one  Father :  and  even  the  vilest  sinner  has  a  right  to  claim  our 
sympathy.  Nay,  the  viler  the  sinner,  the  more  he  needs  our 
good-will : — ‘  the  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but  they  that  are 
sick.’  No  brother  in  a  family  can  have  a  right,  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstance,  to  cast  off  a  brother  who  docs  wrong ;  and  no  man 
can  have  a  right  under  any  circumstances  to  inflict  a  penalty  on 
man  which  foregoes  reform  and  restoration. 

Wc  think  wc  need  scarcely  say  that  Christianity  powerfully 
confirms  and  supports  this  doctrine.  We  do  not  speculate  upon 
the  ultimate  end  of  punishment  in  the  future  world — with  that 
solemn  question  wc  dare  not  meddle  ;  it  is  enough  for  us  to  refer 
to  God’  s  expressed  will,  and  to  his  government  of  men,  as  con¬ 
cerns  their  mortal  life  :  although  wc  cannot  but  remember  at  the 
same  time  the  beautiful  assurance  that  ‘  there  is  joy  in  heaven 
oyer  one  sinner  that  repenteth.’  In  the  Old  Testament,  the  idea 
ot  chasteniny y  as  applied  to  punishment,  is  most  frequent.  *  The 
bord  hath  chastened  me  sore,  but  he  hath  not  given  me  over 
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unto  death,’  are  the  words  of  the  Psalmist.  ‘  He  maketh  sore, 
and  hindcth  up'  says  Job.  ‘  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God,* 
writes  Ezekiel,  ‘  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked, 
but  that  the  wicked  turn  from  his  ways,  and  live'  And  in  the 
New  Testament,  redemption  is  made  the  chief  subject  of  discourse. 
As  Paley  says,  ‘  The  main  theme  of  our  Saviour’s  discourses,  the 
main  duty  he  teaches,  is  forgiveness'  ‘  Forgive,  that  ye  may  be 
forgiven  ;’  ‘  I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice ;’  ‘  If  a  brother 
be  overtaken  in  a  fault,  restore  such  a  one  :’  these  are  samples  of 
Christian  doctrine.  And  our  Saviour’s  life  corresponded  with  his 
precepts.  He  came  ‘  to  seek  and  to  save  them  that  were  lost :’ 
to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captive,  health  to  the  sick,  and  par¬ 
don  to  the  guilty.  ‘  He  came  and  preached  peace ;’  and  no 
where  does  he  speak  more  sublimely  than  when  he  says,  ‘  Thy 
sins  are  forgiven  thee.’  In  his  last  hour  of  agony  he  pardoned 
the  thief  upon  the  cross,  and  prayed  God  to  forgive  his  own  mur¬ 
derers.  His  life  and  his  death  alike  prove  that  ‘he  is  not  willing 
that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance.’ 

As  in  the  Creator,  so  in  creation.  As  in  the  Lawgiver,  so  in 
the  law.  The  government  of  God  on  earth  conforms  to  his  ex¬ 
ample.  No  where  have  we  the  slightest  proof  that  punishment 
is  an  end.  It  is  always  a  means  to  reclaim  the  offender.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  infliction  for  infliction’s  sake  ;  but  all  penalty 
aims  at  correction.  The  evident  design  of  all  natural  laws  is  not 
the  establishment  of  pain,  but  the  extension  of  virtue.  Punish¬ 
ment  is  a  flame  which  burns,  but  purifies. 

We  have  nothing  more  to  say  in  respect  of  the  general  argu¬ 
ment  against  the  Punishment  of  Death;  and  will  only  detain  the 
reader  for  a  moment  while  we  sum  up  and  realize  our  con¬ 
clusions. 

In  examining  the  moral  considerations  connected  with  this 
subject,  we  have  seen — 

lhat  man  has  no  pretext  for  judging  of  the  intrinsic  demerit 
of  crime ;  inasmuch  as  that  unfailingly  goes  before  a  higher 
tribunal. 

I  hat  the  absence  of  power  to  perceive  motive,  is  a  proof  that 
moral  judgment  is  not  man’s  province, 
lhat  man’s  relative  position  to  his  fellow-creatures  (as  being  a 
brother  sinner)  is  a  sufficient  reason  why  he  should  not  pre¬ 
sume  to  judge  according  to  desert. 

That  the  criminal’s  desert  is  not  accurately  attainable  by 
human  tribunals ;  inasmuch  as  human  tribunals  cannot  de¬ 
termine  the  measure  of  his  sanity  and  responsibility. 

That  killing,  as  a  punishment  for  killing,  is  not  a  compensa¬ 
tion,  but  an  aggravation,  of  justice. 

Upon  reviewing  the  theological  aspect  of  the  matter,  we  saw — • 
lhat  although,  for  a  great  and  particular  purpose,  the  Almighty 
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ordained  the  punishment  of  death  for  murder :  he  only  did 
so,  1st,  in  common  with  the  ordination  of  death  for  thirty- 
three  other  offences,  none  of  which  are  regarded  as  capital 
now  ;  2nd,  in  cases  where  he  himself  was  the  judge,  and 
where,  consequently,  there  was  no  chance  of  error ;  and  3rd, 
in  reference  to  a  dispensation  which  w  as  expressly  excepted 
and  separated  from  the  general  government  of  the  world. 

That  the  supposed  warrant  for  the  destruction  of  the  mur¬ 
derer,  contained  in  the  passage,  ‘  Whoso  sheddeth  man’s 
blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed,’  is,  in  truth,  not  only 
no  approval  of  legal  homicide,  but  an  emphatic  condem¬ 
nation  of  it. 

That  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Scriptures  is  opposed  to  the 
destruction  of  the  murderer ;  and  that  the  preservation  of 
Cain  and  other  murderers  by  the  Almighty,  is  alone  an 
evidence  that  ‘  God  desireth  not  the  death  of  a  sinner.’ 

That  Christianity  everywhere  condemns  the  principle  of  reta¬ 
liation  as  a  ground  of  human  punishment,  and  expressly 
reserves  the  infliction  of  vengeance  to  the  Almighty  hand. 

Led  by  these  conclusions  to  perceive  that  expediency  is  the 
only  fit  rule  by  which  a  state  can  punish  its  malefactors,  we  tested 
capital  punishments  by  their  effects,  and  found, — 

That  death  punishments  increase  the  crimes  for  which  they 
are  enforced — a  fact  established  by  the  testimony  of  all 
ages  and  countries. 

That  the  abolition  of  the  pain  of  death  is  always  followed  by 
a  decrease  of  crime. 

That  w  here  there  are  no  capital  punishments,  human  life  is 
invariably  safest ;  and  that  where  they  are  most  common, 
life  is  in  the  greatest  peril. 

And  being  required,  finally,  to  view  the  matter  by  the  simple 
light  of  common  sense,  we  have  been  made  to  perceive  : — 

That  hanging  men  to  a  beam  to  illustrate  the  sacredness  of 
human  life,  is  manifestly  and  palpably  absurd. 

That  the  fear  of  death  is,  in  the  main,  an  unrealizable  dread ; 
1st,  because  it  is  opposed  by  man’s  strong  instinct  of  life ; 
2nd,  because  men  are  under  sentence  of  death,  as  it  is ;  and, 
therefore,  that  it  is  an  unsafe  basis  to  build  a  law  upon. 

That  the  fear  of  death  is  calculated  to  restrain  the  murderer 
least  of  all  men,  because  life  is  less  precious  to  him  than  to 
all  others. 

That  killing  by  the  law  sets  in  unhealthy  motion  the  imitative, 
revengeful,  and  destructive  organs  of  the  community,  and 
so  directly  tends  to  produce  homicidal  crimes. 

That  the  destruction  of  human  life  upon  the  scaffold  has  a 
tendency  to  make  men  sympathize  with  the  criminal,  and  so 
to  create  an  antagonism  to  the  law. 
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I'hat  executions  afford  facilities  for  the  commission  of  crime 
which  are  most  dangerous  to  the  well-being  of  the  state ; 
and  confessedly  cause  the  destruction  of  life  to  be  regarded 
as  a  ‘  gratification  ’  provided  by  the  law  for  the  amusement 
of  the  people,  instead  of  a  penalty  calculated  to  deter  from 
crime. 

That  the  punishment  of  death  often  destroys  innocent  persons, 
and  so  proves  its  wwdivine  and  immoral  origin. 

That  the  infliction  of  death  by  the  law  is  inconsistent  with  the  | 
chief  end  of  punishment — the  reformation  of  the  offender. 
Even  these  arc  not  all  the  arguments  that  might  be  employed 
to  prove  the  irrationality  and  unfitness  of  capital  punishments. 

In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  urged,  it  might  he  fairly 
said, — that  the  right  to  dispose  of  life  is  too  great  a  power  to  be 
entrusted  to  the  State,  as  history  too  sadly  proves — that  this 
penalty  is  defective  in  variability,  and  allots  one  doom  to  widely 
different  crimes — that  it  destroys,  and  so  loses  for  ever,  power 
that  might  be  made  of  service  to  the  community  ;  and  that  from 
its  very  nature,  it  raises  a  hope  of  impunity  in  the  mind  of  the 
malefactor,  w'hich  causes  punishment  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
lottery  ;  and  so  deprives  the  law  of  half  its  force  and  terror. 

A\  c  have  said  enough,  howxver ;  and  any  one  of  the  reasons 
stated  is  to  our  mind  sufficient  of  itself  to  demonstrate  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  conclusion  at  which  we  have  arrived,  namely,  that 
the  punishment  of  death  is  utterly  indefensible,  and  ought  to  be 
instantly  and  totally  abolished  throughout  the  British  dominions. 

That  the  cause  of  humanity  in  reference  to  this  question  is 
feist  approaching  the  hour  of  its  ultimate  triumph,  we  have 
already  expressed  our  firm  belief ;  and  it  only  remains  for  us  to 
say  that  the  people  of  England  have  but  to  tcill  the  victory,  and 
it  is  achieved.  We  have  no  longer  the  gloomy  dogmas  of  an 
established  theology  to  fear ;  for  the  State  is  wiser  than  its  twin 
the  Church,  and  has  renounced  hanging  on  religious  principles. 
Nor  have  we  any  longer  to  dread  Mr.  Redgrave’s  armies  of 
annual  figures ;  they  also  have  been  put  hors  de  combat  by  the 
governmental  powder,  and  henceforth  arc  w'orth  no  more  than  the 
P^per  on  w’hich  they  are  printed.  From  this  moment  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  solely  one  between  state-sophistry  and  popular  sense.  To 
that  sense  we  now'  make  our  final  appeal ;  and  confident  from  the 
experience  which  we  have  personally  had  of  the  opinions  of  the 
British  public,  headed  as  they  arc  by  the  leaders  of  every  section 
of  the  progress  party,  that  ninety-nine  men  out  of  every  hundred 
are  w’ith  us  in  this  matter,  w'c  hesitate  not  to  predict  that  within 
ten  yei^s  from  this  time  the  gallows  w'ill  be  numbered  among 
the  things  that  have  been,’  and  a  new  and  better  page  in  the 
history  of  punisliment  be  commenced  by  us. 
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Ksxm/s  in  Ecclesiastical  Biography.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  James 

Stephen,  K.C.B.  TwoVols.  8vo.  London:  Longman  and  Co. 

These  volumes  will  be  welcomed  by  many.  They  are  worthy  of  the 
series  to  which  they  belong,  and  that  is  no  small  praise.  To  take  rank 
with  Sydney  Smith,  Lord  Jeffrey,  Mr.  Macaulay,  and  Sir  James  Mac¬ 
intosh,  may  well  satisfy  a  man  of  large  literary  ambition  ;  and  such  is 
the  lot  assigned  to  the  author  of  these  volumes.  Their  merits  are 
equal  to  their  fortune.  As  will  be  seen  by  their  title,  their  range  is  more 
limited  than  that  of  the  other  reprints  which  have  been  given  us  from 
the  ‘  Kdinburgh  Review.’  Their  scope,  however,  is  sufficiently  wide 
to  indicate  a  vast  range  of  reading,  multifarious  knowledge  of  history 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,  ancient  and  modern,  a  nice  faculty  of  discrimi¬ 
nation  combined  with*  a  large  catholic  temper,  and  earnest  love  of 
evangelical  truth,  with  a  generous  appreciation  of  all  the  higher  elements 
of  human  nature,  under  whatever  form  they  appear.  In  the  case 
of  some  of  tho  papers  reprinted  in  the  first  volume,  we  had  our  mis¬ 
givings  at  the  time  of  their  original  appearance,  and  these  are  not  yet 
wholly  removed.  It  is  a  one-sided,  not  a  complete  sketch,  which  is 
furnished.  The  brightest  and  most  salient  points  only  are  exhibited,  and 
these  are  grouped  together  with  great  skill,  so  as  to  produce  a  power¬ 
fully  favourable  impression.  Now  we  are  far  from  being  hostile  to  a 
fair  exhibition  of  the  virtues  of  the  heroes  of  the  ])apacy.  What  we 
object  to  is,  their  exclusive  exhibition  in  a  paper  which  undertakes  to 
present  an  accurate  likeness.  Nor  are  we  unaware  that  the  papers  in 
question  contain  occasional  admissions  of  all  we  recpiire.  We  refer  to 
the  general  impression  produced,  and  to  this  we  object.  Nos.  3  and  6, 
and  in  part  No.  1,  arc  open,  in  our  judgment,  to  exception  on  this 
account.  Nothing,  we  arc  sure,  was  further  from  the  intention  of  Sir 
James  Stephen,  than  to  violate  historical  fidelity,  and  we  should  not 
have  ventured  on  the  remark  we  offer,  had  it  not  been  for  the  admir¬ 
able  qualities  of  his  papers,  and  their  deep  fascination  to  a  large  class 
of  readers.  Where  there  is  so  much  to  admire,  we  the  more  regret 
the  existence  of  a  single  noxious,  or  even  doubtful  element. 

The  following  arc  the  titles  of  the  twelve  ])apcrs,  eleven  of  which 
are,  with  some  alterations  and  additions,  reprinted  from  the  ‘  Kdinburgh 
Review.’  The  last  paper  is  original.  1.  Hildebrand  ;  2.  St.  Francis 
ot  Assisi ;  3.  The  Founders  of  Jesuitism ;  4.  Martin  Luther  ;  5.  The 
1"  rench  Benedictines ;  G.  The  Fort-Royalists  ;  7.  Richard  Baxter  ; 

The  Kvangelieal  Succession  ;  G.  William  Wilberforcc  ;  10.  The  Clap- 
ham  Sect  ;  11.  The  Historian  of  Enthusiasm  ;  12.  The  Epilogue. 
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Sermons  preacht  in  Herstmonceux  Church,  By  Julius  Charles 
Hare,  M.A.  8vo.  Second  Volume.  London :  J.  W.  Parker. 

The  more  we  read  of  Archdeacon  Hare’s  productions,  the  higher 
becomes  our  estimate  of  his  qualities,  both  mental  and  religious. 
Standing  without  the  circle  of  the  controversy  now  waging  amongst 
certain  parties  in  the  Establishment,  we  arc  better  situated  probably 
than  either  the  ‘  English  Review  ’  or  the  ‘  Record,*  to  pronounce  an 
impartial  judgment  on  the  influence  exerted  by  the  Archdeacon,  and 
the  other  clergymen  who  concur  generally  in  his  view's  and  policy. 
We  noticed  this  controversy  at  some  length  in  our  last  number, 
and  further  reflection  confirms  the  judgment  then  recorded.  We 
now  take  the  opportunity  of  briefly  introducing  to  our  readers  the 
sermons  before  us,  which  are,  in  many  respects,  admirable  specimens 
of  what  parochial  sermons  should  be.  They  were  evidently  addressed 
to  the  author’s  stated  hearers,  and  are  distinguished  by  a  clear,  chaste, 
and  forcible  style,  are  eminently  direct  and  practical,  abound  in  illus¬ 
trations  admirably  adapted  to  the  subjects  treated  of  and  to  the 
capacities  of  the  parties  addressed,  and  display,  moreover,  a  beautiful 
mixture  of  doctrine  and  of  precept,  together  wdth  the  tenderness 
and  fidelity  of  the  Christian  pastorate.  There  is  nothing  recondite 
either  in  the  terms  or  in  the  imagery  employed,  yet  the  cultivated 
taste  and  sound  scholarship  of  the  author  are  conspicuous  throughout 
to  an  intelligent  reader.  We  could  quote  passages  of  exceeding 
beauty  in  which  the  absence  of  all  rhetorical  art  is  made  to 
consist  with  touching  pathos  and  the  most  cogent  enforcements 
of  social  and  religious  duties.  The  sermons,  which  are  twenty- 
five  in  number,  range  over  a  great  variety  of  subjeets,  and  together 
constitute  a  study  to  which  young  ministers,  of  every  religious  per¬ 
suasion,  may  advantageously  apply  themselves.  The  phraseology  of  the 
Archdeacon,  as  is  perfectly  natural,  sometimes  betokens  his  ecclesias¬ 
tical  predilections.  But  w'e  have  no  quarrel  with  him  on  this  account. 
A  similar  law’  prevails  in  the  compositions  of  our  own  men,  and  betokens 
rather  honest  conviction  than  sectarian  prejudice.  There  is  no  asperity 
or  bitterness  in  his  spirit,  but  a  generous  appreciation  of  the  Christian 
character  wherever  it  is  found,  and  under  whatever  modifications  it 
exists. 


Southey  s  Common- Place  Book.  Edited  by  his  Son-in-law  ,  John  Wood 
W  arter,  B.l).  8vo.  Pp.  596.  London :  Longman  and  Co. 

The  common-place  book  of  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Southey  cannot  fail 
to  be  regarded  with  interest  by  a  large  class.  Some  will  view'  it  as  an 
indication  of  character, — a  mirror  in  which  may  be  traced  the  features 
of  one  of  the  richest  intellects  our  age  has  produced ;  w’hile  others  will 
receive  it  as  a  collection  of  the  choice  passages  of  English  literature, 
— a  selection  made  by  a  man  of  multifarious  reading,  w’hose  taste  was 
rarely  at  fault  in  judging  of  the  literary  excellences  of  others.  Both 
classes  w'ill  find  ample  gratification  in  the  contents  of  this  volume, 
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from  the  examination  of  which  we  have  risen  with  a  yet  higher 
estimate  of  the  voluminous  research,  large  knowledge,  and  nice 
discrimination  of  Dr.  Southey.  Such  a  collection  of  ‘  Choice  Pas¬ 
sages  ’  we  have  never  previously  met  with.  They  are  dra^vn  from 
works  of  all  classes,  and  from  every  age  of  our  literature,  and  bespeak 
an  acquaintance  at  once  minute  and  comprehensive,  with  the  whole 
range  of  English  authorship.  Such  a  volume,  it  is  scarcely  needful  to 
remark,  is  not  suited  for  continuous  reading.  It  is  a  book  to  be  taken 
up  for  the  hour,  and  the  more  frequently  its  companionship  is  sought, 
the  higher  will  be  the  opinion  formed  of  its  vast  treasures.  An  ample 
index  is  happily  supplied,  which  serves  the  purpose  of  a  skilful  guide 
in  what  would  otherwise  be  a  trackless  though  rich  wilderness.  The 
volume  is  a  literary  curiosity,  combining  value  with  attraction,  and 
bespeaks  the  inexhaustible  wealth  of  the  mine  from  which  its  contents 
are  drawn.  The  literateur  and  the  general  reader  will  be  alike  gratified 
by  its  pages,  in  which  wit  and  logic,  humour  and  grave  discourse, 
poetry  and  science,  the  facts  of  history  and  the  lessons  of  philosophy, 
arc  happily  mingled  in  due  proportions. 


Rizzio  ;  or.  Scenes  in  Europe  during  the  Sixteenth  Century.  By  the  late 

Mr.  Ireland.  Edited  by  G.  P.  11.  James,  Esq.  Three  Vols.  Lon¬ 
don  :  T.  C.  Newby. 

The  Shakespere  forgeries  of  Mr.  Ireland  are  known  to  all  intelligent 
readers.  They  made  much  noise  in  the  republic,  of  letters  some  years 
since,  and  for  a  time  deceived  several  critics  of  considerable  eminence. 
That  they  should  have  done  so  may  now  be  matter  of  surprise,  but  the 
fact  is  proof  of  great  skill  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Ireland,  and  shows,  that 
in  literary  matters  at  least,  he  was  capable  of  more  than  ordinary 
achievements.  He  paid  dearly  for  his  forgery ;  and  though  there  was 
much  bitterness  and  acrimony  in  the  tone  of  his  censors,  we  do  not 
regret  that  his  crime  was  severely  punished.  Mr.  Ireland  has  been 
dead  several  years,  and  his  manuscript  has  been  subjected  to  the  revi¬ 
sion  of  Mr.  James,  for  the  purpose,  probably,  of  securing  the  confidence 
which  might  otherwise  be  withheld.  Mr.  James  has  fairly  availed 
himself  of  his  power  by  large  omissions,  the  propriety  of  which  must 
be  admitted  on  his  statement,  as  our  ignorance  of  the  suppressed 
passages  prevents,  of  course,  our  forming  an  opinion  of  their  character. 
We  feel,  however,  no  reluctance  in  leaving  ourselves,  in  this  matter,  in 
Mr.  James's  hands. 

The  w'ork  itself  has  very  considerable  merit.  It  is  written  in  the 
form  of  an  Autobiography,  and  was,  probably,  at  first  intended  to  be 
published  as  such.  It  narrates  the  principal  events,  conjectural  and 
real,  of  the  life  of  Rizzio,  in  the  course  of  which  w  e  are  introduced  to 
the  leading  men  of  his  age,  and  are  shown  many  of  the  customs  of 
Italy,  France,  and  England.  Francis  I.,  Charles  V.,  Henry  VIII., 
Catherine  of  Aragon,  Anne  Boleyn,  Wolsey,  the  Earl  of  Surrey, 
and  a  host  of  other  illustrious  personages,  figure  on  the  stage  in  appro¬ 
priate  costume,  and  act  their  part  with  very  considerable  propriety  and 
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truthfulness.  The  earlier  part  of  the  work  pleases  us  better  than  the 
latter.  It  is  occupied  with  llizzio’s  visits,  in  the  train  ot  the  legate, 
to  London,  and  describes  with  vividness  and  force  the  pastimes  and 
other  memorabilia  of  the  day.  The  unnatural  position  of  the  hero 
in  the  closing  portion  of  the  work  detracts  from  the  jdeasurc  of  its 
perusal.  There  is,  however,  an  earnestness  throughout  the  narrative 
which  contrasts  honourably  with  the  light  and  trashy  contents  of  many 
modern  novels ;  while  its  general  tone  and  principles  are  free  from  the 
grave  objections  which  lie  against  some  works  of  that  class. 


The  Illustrated  Companion  to  the  Latin  Dictionary  and  Greek  Lexicon; 
forming  a  Glossary  of  all  the  Words  represmtiny  visible  objects  con. 
nected  with  the  Arts^  Manufactures,  and  every-day  Life  of  the  Greeks 
ami  Rotnans;  with  representations  of  nearly  2,000  objects  from  the 
Antique.  By  Anthony  Rich,  jun.,  B.A.  London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

Mr.  Rich,  like  many  other  men,  has  been,  to  some  extent,  forestalled. 
His  preface  informs  us  that  a  lengthened  residence  in  Italy  suggested 
the  idea  of  trying  to  communicate  to  others,  by  illustrations,  the  more 
vivid  and  accurate  understanding  of  many  classic  passages  which  he 
obtained  from  personal  inspection  of  the  remains  of  Greek  and  Roman 
every-day  life.  At  that  period,  he  says,  with  a  touch  of  gentle  resigna¬ 
tion,  the  work  would  have  been  altogether  new.  But,  although  other 
volumes  have  somewhat  interfered  with  his  design,  they  have  by 
no  means  superseded  the  present.  It  excels  them  all  in  the  abund- 
ance  of  illustrations,  and  in  the  value  of  them.  They  are  seldom  mere 
pictures  introduced  for  effect.  In  very  few  instances  do  we  find  the 
re|>ctition  of  the  old  hacknied  cuts  of  certain  well-known  objects, 
which  have  appeared  over  and  over  again  in  all  books  of  this  class. 
In  almost  every  case  the  originals  have  been  personally  inspected  by 
Mr.  Rich,  and,  in  the  few  instances  where  we  have  simply  copies  from 
other  engravings  or  cuts,  the  authority  is  quoted.  Evidently,  great 
pains  have  been  taken  in  the  accuracy  of  detail,  so  necessary  in  a  work 
of  this  class,  and  the  result  of  the  labour  is  the  production  of  a  most 
valuable  companion  to  the  ‘  Dictionary.’  We  have  principally  referred 
to  the  illustrations,  as  they  are  the  characteristic  merit  of  the  volume, 
but  we  can  conscientiously  commend  the  careful  scholarship  displayed 
in  every  page  of  the  letter-press  also.  The  articles  are  brief  but  admi¬ 
rably  condensed.  Authorities  are  copiously  quoted,  a  preference  ‘being 
given,  where  possible,  to  the  passages  usually  cited  in  lexicons.’  Not 
the  least  valuable  feature  is  the  classified  index,  in  which  all  the  articles 
relating  to  each  particular  set  of  subjects,  are  arranged  so  as  to  enable 
the  student  to  gain,  at  once,  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole.  The 
>olume  throughout  shows  its  author  to  be  fully  qualified  for  his  task, 
^^J?^*‘ds  his  own  classical  knowledge,  and  the  not  loss  important 
requisite,  understanding  of  the  w’ants  of  those  w'ho  are  likely  to  use 
his  beautiful  volume. 
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Mtwoir  of  17iomas  Burchell^  Ttveniy-lwo  Years  a  Missmiary  in  Jamaica, 
Hy  his  Brother,  William  F.  Burchell.  Timo.  Pp.  416.  London : 
B.  L.  Green. 

We  are  compelled  to  defer  till  next  month  the  more  extended  notice  of 
this  volume,  which  we  have  prepared.  In  the  meantime  we  strongly 
recommend  it  to  our  readers  as  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  piece 
of  missionary  biography.  The  author  has  executed  his  task  in  a  man¬ 
ner  w'orthy  of  his  theme. 


History  of  the  French  Revolutions  from  1789  to  1848.  By  T.  W.  Red¬ 
head.  Parts  I. — IV.  Edinburgh  :  W.  and  11.  Chambers. 

Tins  popidar  history  is  to  be  completed  in  six  parts,  of  which  those 
now  before  us  bring  down  the  narrative  to  the  close  of  Napoleon’s 
career.  It  is  impartial,  carefully  compiled,  and  accurate. 
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On  the  Work  of  the  Spirit.  By  Wm.  Henry  Stowell. 

A  Biblical  and  Theological  Dictionary,  designed  as  an  illustrative  Commen¬ 
tary  on  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  with  numerous  wood  engravings.  Fourth 
Edition,  greatly  enlarged.  By  Samuel  Green. 

Ideas ;  or.  Outlines  of  a  new  System  of  Philosophy.  By  Antoine  Claude 
Gabriel  Jobert.  Essay  the  Second  and  last. 

A  Letter  to  his  Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  By  Cincin- 
natus. 

Statement  of  Principles  on  the  Spirituality  of  the  New  Testament  Church, 
given  to  the  Free  Presbytery  of  Aberdeen,  by  desire  of  said  Presbytery,  on 
25th  April,  1848,  with  relative  Documents.  Second  Edition,  with  Preface  and 
Appendix.  By  Alexander  Anderson. 

lissays  in  Ecclesiastical  Biography.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Stephen, 
K.C.B.  TwoVols.8vo.  ^  ‘  ^  ^ 

Home — A  Tour  of  Many  Days.  By  Sir  George  Head.  Three  Volumes. 

A  Day  at  Tivoli ;  with  other  verses.  By  John  Kenyon. 

English  Melodies.  By  Charles  Swain. 

The  Railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  statistically  considered,  in  relation 
to  their  extent,  capital,  amalgamations,  debentures,  financial  position,  Acta  of 
Parliament  by  which  regulated,  creation  and  appropriation  of  shares,  calls, 
dividends,  and  various  oilier  minor  particulars  ;  concisely  arranged  from  solely 
authentic  documents ;  together  with  the  Railway  Accounts,  rendered  upon  an 
uniform  plan.  By  Harry  Scrivenor. 

Historical  Recreations ;  or.  Historical  and  Biographical  Anecdotes  in  the 
form  of  enigmas.  By  Miss  Brown. 

Key  to  Historical  Recreations.  By  Miss  Brown. 

Divine  Authority  for  the  Capital  Punishment  of  Murderers.  Derived  from 
Genesis  i.\.  4,  5,  6,  and  the  Eclectic  Reviewer  reviewed.  With  corrections 
and  additions.  By  George  Grove. 

^  An  Atlas  of  Prophecy,  being  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel  and  St.  John ;  with  a 
simple  exposition.  And  a  Series  of  Maps  and  Charts,  exhibiting  their  fulfil- 
nicnt  in  the  History  of  the  Church  and  of  the  World. 
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The  MenUl  and  Moral  Dignity  of  Woman.  By  Benjamin  Parsons.  Second 
Edition. 

A  Letter  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Borough  of  Stroud.  By  the  Rev.  B. 
Parsons. 

Con  Cregan,  the  Irish  Gil  Bias.  No.  VI. 

History  of  the  French  Revolutions  from  1792  till  the  present  time.  By 
F.W.  Redhead.  Part  V. 

Three  Questions  proposed  and  answered,  concerning  the  Life  forfeited  by 
Adam,  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead,  and  Eternal  Punishment.  By  Daniel 
Thom,  D.D. 

The  Cottage  Gardener;  or,  Amateur  and  Cottager’s  Guide  to  Out-door 
Gardening  and  Spade  Cultivation.  Conducted  by  George  W.  Johnson,  Esq. 

A  Descriptive  Atlas  of  Astronomy,  and  of  Physical  and  Political  Geogra¬ 
phy.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Milner,  M.A.  Part  XIX. 

llistorv  of  the  Puritans  in  England  and  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  The  Puri¬ 
tans  in  England.  By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Stowell.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers.  By 
D.  Wilson,  F.S.A. 

The  History  of  England  during  the  Thirty  Years’  Peace,  1815 — 1845. 
Part  \TI. 

The  National  Cyclopmdia  of  Useful  Knowledge.  Part  XXIX. 

The  Apostles’  School,  or  Prophetic  Interpretation,  with  its  history  down  to 
the  present  time.  By  Charles  Maitland. 

Reasons  for  Belief  in  Judicial  Astrology,  comprising  some  Advice  to  Stu¬ 
dents  and  Remarks  on  the  Dangerous  Character  of  Popish  Priestcraft;  also  a 
Word  or  Two  upon  Astrological  Books  and  Directions  in  an  Appendix. 

Pauperism — Is  it  the  Effect  of  a  Law  of  Nature,  or  of  Human  Laws  and 
Customs  which  are  in  opposition  to  Nature  ? 

The  Hill  Difficulty,  or  the  Temptations,  the  Trials,  the  Peace,  and  the  Rest 
of  a  Christian  Pilgrim,  emblematically  and  practically  considered.  By  George 
B.  Cheever,  D.D. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Landscape  Gardening,  with  a 
View  to  the  Improvement  of  Country  Residences,  &c.  By  A.  J.  Downing. 

The  Ten  Years*  Conflict ;  being  the  History  of  the  Disruption  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  By  J.  Robert  Buchanan,  D.D.  Two  Vols. 

System  of  Christian  Doctrine.  By  Dr.  Carl  Immanuel  Nitzsch.  Translated 
from  the  Fifth  Revised  and  Enlarged  German  Edition.  By  the  Rev.  Robert 
Montgomery,  M.A.,  and  John  Hennen,  M.D. 

The  Domestic  Altar;  or.  Prayers  for  the  Use  of  Families,  for  One  Month. 
By  Ebenezer  Temple. 

The  Manufacture  of  Sugar  in  the  Colonies  and  at  Home,  chemically  consi¬ 
dered,  by  John  Scoffern,  M.B. 

Critical  History  and  Defence  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon.  By  Moses 
Stuart.  Edited  with  occasional  Notes  and  References,  by  the  Rev.  Peter 
Lorimer. 

Jonah  ;  his  Life,  Character,  and  Mission,  viewed  in  connexion  with  the 
Prophet’s  own  Times,  and  future  Manifestations  of  God’s  Mind  and  M  ill  itt 
Prophecy.  By  the  Rev.  Patrick  Fairbairn. 

Sketches  in  New  Zealand,  with  Pen  and  Pencil.  By  W.  Tyrone  Power, 
D.A.C.O.  ^  ^ 

Mamma’s  Lessons  on  the  History  and  Geography  of  Palestine  and  other 
Places  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  In  simple  and  familiar  conversation.  By 
Anne  Maria  Sargeant. 

®  Popular  and  Familiar  Description  of  the  Land,  People,  and  Pro- 
Introductory  Essay,  by  the  Rev.  Thos.  Boaz. 

A  Manual  of  the  Baptist  Denomination  for  the  year  1849. 

C  yclopsedia  of  Biblical  Literature,  Abridged.  Bv  John  Kitto,  D.D.,  F.S.A. 
Part  \  1.  &  .  > 


